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Vou, CXCIX. 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A PRISONER OF WAR IN GERMANY, 


AND HOW 


My misfortunes began on 
July 28, 1914. On that date 
I was spending a peaceful 
holiday far from the madding 
crowd in the sleepy little 
North German town of Guter- 
sloh. For the benefit of read- 
ers who have not heard of it 
before, let me tell you that 
Gutersloh lies on the Cologne- 
Berlin main line in the province 
of Westphalia, and that the in- 
habitants have waxed fat by 
manufacturing most excellent 
hams and sausages, besides 
weaving cotton, flax, and 
silk, manufacturing machin- 
ery and other commodities. 
The surroundings of the place 
are entirely rural. Rich corn- 
and potato-fields, alternating 
with fir copses and stretches 
of heather, extend for miles 
to the horizon in all direc- 
tions. To the eastward the 
forest-clad range of the Teuto- 
burg mountains can be plainly 
seen. I had explored these 
hills frequently, and subse- 
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I ESCAPED. 


quently reaped the full benefit 
of having done so. 

There is no need to say 
much about the inhabitants 
of these parts. Let it suffice 
if I remark that before a 
Government - controlled press 
incited them against the 
English, they were inclined to 
be friendly and hospitable to- 
wards them. Whilst a ma- 
jority could be described as 
being peaceable, a minority of 
men of the wealthier classes 
believed in the necessity of 
the expansion of Germany 
overseas, and were of opin- 
ion that, as Britain stood 
in the way of the fulfilment 
of their ambitions, this ob- 
stacle to the achievement of 
their desires would have to 
be overcome by force of arms. 
Taking them all round, they 
might be described as keen 
business men, regular church- 
goers, fond of amusement, 
public - spirited, and full of 
deference towards anybody 

A 
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and remarked, “Thank God, 
now we shall get rid of the 
100 Socialist members in the 


in uniform or any titled 
person. 

The political horizon was 
clouded on the date I have 
mentioned. Austria had taken 
the field against Servia, and 
Germany was mobilising. 
Ominous rumours were in the 
air as to the attitude of Russia. 
South German troops were 
known to be moving across 
the Rhine into Alsace. Was 
the storm averted in 1911 
and 1912 about to burst at 
last? Leading articles in the 
‘Times’ and ‘ Westminster 
Gazette’ assured me_ that 
whatever complications arose 
on the Continent our Govern- 
ment proposed to remain 
neutral. I was lulled into an 
entirely unjustifiable security 
by these papers, whilst the 
net was already closing around 
myself and others. No further 
mails from England were de- 
livered to me by the post 
office,—a fact which, of course, 
only became obvious a week 
later. Meanwhile the state 
of anxiety and tension pre- 
vailing absorbed my attention, 
so that I gave no thought to 
my own security. 

On July 31 a state of siege 
was proclaimed. Hostilities 
with Russia had commenced. 
Needless to say, the press in- 
formed the people that it was 
the Czar who had attacked 
his peaceful western neigh- 
bours without any provoca- 
tion whatsoever from the 
latter, and everybody was 
satisfied that such was indeed 
the case. Immense enthusi- 


asm prevailed everywhere. A 
manufacturer, on seeing the 
proclamation, rubbed his hands 


Parliament.” There is little 
doubt in my mind that he 
was echoing the sentiments 
of the Conservative party in 
Germany, who deliberately 
planned a great war in order 
to suppress all democratic 
sections of the people, and 
obtain complete mastery over 
them with the aid of martial 
law. The catchwords, “the 
Cossacks are coming with fire, 
sword, and knout to destroy 
the Fatherland and its civilisa- 
tion,” worked like a charm. 
Socialism, pacifism, and inter- 
nationalism vanished, and were 
replaced by patriotic masses 
clamouring to follow their old 
leaders, the Prussian aristoc- 
racy, to conquest and victory. 
It was the most extraordinary 
transformation I have ever 
witnessed. 

Vast masses of troops were 
pouring both eastward and 
westward on the main line, 
Train followed train at ten 
minutes’ interval, at a speed of 
about twenty miles an hour. 
This stream continued day and 
night, until I was no longer in 
a position to observe it. It 
was a veritable tide of men of 
all arms, all in brand-new grey 
uniforms. Not a strap of the 
accoutrements had been used 
before. The quantity of heavy 
guns was particularly striking. 
The men were full of enthusi- 
asm and confidence. Their 
physique seemed to be splen- 
did. The bulk of this impres- 
sive traffic was going westward, 
and the rumour soon spread 
that France was to be over- 
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whelmed first. The news of 
the outbreak of hostilities with 
that country was hailed with 
general satisfaction, on the 
grounds that whereas Germany 
did not desire more Polish sub- 
jects, and Russia was too poor 
to pay a big war indemnity, 
France could be bled white, 
and could be stripped of de- 
sirable colonial possessions. She, 
in fact, was to reimburse Ger- 
many for the whole cost of the 
war in blood and treasure. 

Meanwhile a frantic search 
for hostile spies began. Every- 
body suspected every person 
met, whom he or she did not 
happen to know personally. 
Schoolboys were egged on to 
assist in the work of denunci- 
ation. Many ludicrous scenes 
occurred when two ardent 
patriots proceeded to arrest one 
another simultaneously. There 
is a fine opportunity for a play- 
wright to utilise them. But 
sad tragedies were not less 
frequent. A manufacturer’s 
only daughter was shot dead 
by lads who had taken upon 
themselves the duty of stop- 
ping all motor-cars on a high- 
road, without official sanc- 
tion to do anything of the 
kind. How many Russian 
farm labourers or travellers 
were seriously injured by mobs 
or fusiladed by the military 
after most perfunctory court- 
martials nobody will ever 
know. 

It occurred to me that it 
might be advisable to notify 
the local authorities of my 
presence, to save trouble later 
on. I sent them my passport, 
and informed them that I 
might leave shortly. I also 
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endeavoured to find out what 
the English colony in the near- 
est provincial town were doing. 
It is easy to be wise after the 
event. My proper course would 
have been to have left the 
town at once, covered up my 
tracks, and made for the fron- 
tier. What I did do was in 
fact a terrible mistake under 
the circumstances, by drawing 
attention to myself. 

On August the third the 
morning paper brought alarm- 
ing news. The Germans had 
occupied the neutral duchy of 
Luxemburg. There could be 
no doubt now that they would 
also enter Belgium to outflank 
the French armies on the Al- 
satian frontiers. Such action 
would necessarily lead to a 
participation of singland in 
the war. I telephoned to the 
police that they must return me 
my passport at once, they hav- 
ing retained it on some pre- 
text or other. I stated that 
I should leave without it unless 
it were handed over. No reply 
was given. I went to the 
station, but was informed that 
owing to military traffic no 
ticket could be issued to me 
until the next day. On the fol- 
lowing morning I obtained one 
by an unusual route, all others 
being, it was stated, closed. 
My departure took place with- 
out incident, the  station- 
master who conducted me to 
my carriage made some in- 
sulting remarks anent the 
thrashing he hoped the Eng- 
lish were about to receive, and 
the train steamed out. The 
next station was a junction 
where I had to change. I had 
just taken my seat in the 
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connecting train, when a 
helmeted policeman called upon 
me to “identify myself.” On 
giving my name, he informed 
me that he had orders to arrest 
me. I was bundled out of the 
station, with the buzz of a mob 
which seemed to gather by 
magic in my ears, hustled into 
@ motor-car, and whirled off to 
the point of my departure. It 
seemed but a few minutes, and 
I was back on the platform of 
the Gutersloh station. My 
captor, aided by a knot of 
guards and railway officials, 
brought me before the station 
commandant, a pompous lieu- 
tenant, who had been a school- 
master a few days previously 
for the greater part of the 
year, and who, like thousands of 
other Teutons, was thoroughly 
enjoying the sweets of unlimited 
local power which martial law 
gave him after the humdrum 
civil life he had been leading. 
He opened proceedings by a 
virulent tirade against Eng- 
land, made some _ sarcastic 
comments at my being such a 
fool as to imagine that I should 
be allowed to leave the country, 
scribbled a few lines on a bit of 
paper, and beckoned me to 
follow him across the line to an 
east-bound troop train which 
was on the point of starting. 
The train commander received 
instructions to hand me over to 
the O.C. communications at 
Hanover. I had to enter a 
carriage full of cavalry officers, 
and we started off. I was half- 
stunned by the events described. 
A dull mental agony had taken 
possession of my brain. I was 


conscious only of one thought 
—namely, the feeling that my 
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career was ruined, that I had 
been miserably and treacher- 
ously trapped, and that my 
friends at home would want 
to know why I was not at 
my post. During the whole 
wretched year that was to 
follow, this sense of hopeless 
depression never left me. That 
I had no luggage, not even a 
cap, was a mere trifle. I shall 
not easily forget that train 
journey. The August sun shone 
on the corn sheaves that were 
being garnered everywhere with 
the help of thousands of women 
and children. Towns were 
decked in gay bunting, endless 
troop trains on the move every- 
where, their carriages chalked 
with inscriptions such as, “To 
London,” “To Paris,” or “To 


Petersburg.” Boastful, crude 
rhymes were inscribed on 
others. The platforms were 


crowded with girls laden with 
coffee-cans and trays full of 
huge sandwiches for the hila- 
rious warriors, who, having 
stuffed themselves farther up 
the line, could not consume a 
fraction of what was pressed 
on them. Not one drop of 
beer or spirits was to be seen 
anywhere. My travelling com- 
panions were courteous in man- 
ner, and the senior officer, who 
seemed to know Russia, gave 
us an interesting lecture on 
that country’s reasons for 
going to war with Austria, 
which would certainly not have 
passed the German press censor 
for publication, and rather 
staggered his hearers. The 
speaker wound up with an 
equivalent of the phrase, 
“ Right or wrong, my country.” 
They informed me that the 
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paper given them by the station 
commandant of Gutersloh 
stated that I had attempted 
to leave the town after ex- 
pressly promising not to do 
so, which was a most impudent 
falsehood. It was late at 
night when the train halted 
at Hanover. I was, after a 
long wait, handed over to the 
police, taken across the town 
in a motor I had to pay for, 
and went through the first of 
many subsequent inquiries to 
prove my identity and the fact 
that I was not a spy. This 
was no easy matter when the 
following circumstantial evi- 
dence could be produced—viz., 
that I was a British subject, 
that I was in the employment 
of the British Government, and 
that I could speak Gérman. 
The interview ended with a 
polite request: “To step this 
way.” “This way” proved to 
be the police lock-up. I was 
rigorously searched, everything 
found in my pockets was taken 
from me. I was marched 
down a long corridor, pushed 
into a cell, the door was bolted, 
and I was left to my own 
thoughts, exhausted, miserable, 
in complete darkness. 

I groped about and found 
that the cell measured about 
eight feet by four. It was 
furnished only with a plank 
bunk and a pail. Forty-eight 
hours elapsed. Ordinary Ger- 
man prison diet was served 
out. Dry black bread, syn- 
thetic coffee, and a bowl of 
vegetable soup in the middle 
of the day. The quantity is 
ample to sustain life. As a 
matter of fact I had little 
appetite, but it was a new 
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experience to have only a tin 
basin and spoon, instead of the 
napery, cutlery, and crockery 
of previous life. 

Suddenly I was hauled out, 
and underwent a further ex- 
amination by a curt police 
official, who incidentally in- 
formed me with a note of 
triumph that Liége had been 
taken. It appeared that a 
visiting - card bearing the in- 
scription “3rd King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry,” had 
been discovered hidden in the 
lining of my _ note- book. 
“What had I got to say to 
this?” Hitherto I had acted 
openly, believing that only 
absolute frankness could get 
me out of my painful position. 
It flashed across me that now 
only deliberate falsehoods could 
save me, and I entered on a 
career of untruths that would 
have done credit to Ananias 
himself. It was playing va 
banque, but & la guerre comme 
a la guerre. I smiled at the 
suggestion that I was or ever 
had been a soldier. Do I look 
one? I hinted,—I know that I 
certainly did net. Dirty, un- 
shaven, dishevelled, short in 
stature and dejected, my ap- 
pearance suggested any other 
profession but that of arms at 
that moment. ‘Well then, 
how did I explain the card?” 
Perfectly simply. I had many 
years ago once been made an 
honorary member of an officers’ 
mess. The card was a pass to 
enter the barracks at any time. 
The fact that no rank was 
stated would prove the truth 
of this assertion. Here local 
knowledge had come to my aid. 
The custom that in England a 
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subaltern never uses his rank 
as a title was of course un- 
known to my judge. If he 
had troubled to consult an 
Army List, or caused my last 
lodgings to be searched, he 
would have discovered conclu- 
sive evidence to disprove my 
statement, but for all his 
pomposity he seems to have 
lacked intelligence. I was 
finally brought before two 
majors. These gentlemen cur- 
sorily studied the papers deal- 
ing with my case, glanced con- 
temptuously at me, and then 
pronounced sentence. I was 
to be confined in the military 
prison at Hanover until the 
end of the war. 

Half stunned, I was marched 
to this establishment situated 
close at hand. Once more 
iron gates clanged and bolts 
were shot. I took stock of 
my new surroundings. My 
cell was larger than the first 
one, and contained a few 
pieces of furniture, including 
a plank bed and straw-stuffed 
mattress; but an iron hopper 
fixed outside the barred win- 
dow only permitted the inmate 
to see a tiny patch of sky. 
The prospect of a prolonged 
sojourn in this cellar - like 
abode made my heart quail. 
Presently a major, gruff and 
bumptious, the governor of 
the jail, came along. From 
a brief conversation with him 
I gathered that he had orders 
to treat me as an officer. I 
was to be allowed to exercise 
in the yard by myself, receive 
books or articles of food, and 
buy toilet articles. He stated 
that as the English were going 
to be smashed up quickly, I 


should be out before long. It 
was probably in his own esti- 
mation a most tactful thing 
to say. He gave me permis- 
sion to write to the American 
Consul, who came to see me. 
This and the untrue statement 
I had made previously proved 
to be my salvation. My jailor 
was a sergeant, who was 4& 
very decent fellow indeed, and 
who procured everything I 
asked for, including news- 
papers. For the rest I was 
guarded with every precaution 
imaginable, and never quitted 
my cell without two sentries 
at my back—one with a loaded 
rifle and the other with his 
bayonet drawn. Time hung 
heavily on my hands. More 
especially the nights were 
terrible. I could not sleep, 
and spent many hours pacing 
my cell in the dark until I 
collapsed on my pallet. I can 
only recollect two humorous 
moments, Every cell door was 
chalked with the offence com- 
mitted by its inmate—such as 
“Deserter” or “Thief.” My 
own bore the word “ English- 
man.” I was particularly an- 
noyed by being continually 
observed by the sentry in the 
passage through a bull’s-eye 
in my cell door. One day I 
soaped the glass, just to see 
what would happen. Imagine 
my astonishment when the 
sentry hailed me in best Bil- 
lingsgate to “Stop that blank 
blank nonsense, or the stuffing 
would get knocked out of 
me.” Inquiry revealed the 
soldier in question to have just 
returned from the precincts of 
Throgmorton Street to shoulder 
a rifle for the Fatherland. 
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After two weeks’ solitary 
confinement I was brought 
before some kind of a Court 
of Appeal, presided over by 
a judge -advoeate who, unlike 
the first tribunal, behaved like 
a@ gentleman, and even ex- 
pressed sympathy. He told 
me that there were hundreds 
of cases like my own all over 
Germany. On the 18th of 
August he informed me that 
as there was no charge against 
me, I was to be permitted 
to live in the town under 
police supervision if I had 
means todo so, Five minutes 
later I stepped out into the 
streets of Hanover, a trifle 
dazed and profoundly grateful 
for this unexpected clemency. 
To return to freedom and the 
luxuries of civilisation was like 
being reborn. My first walk 
after I had settled down was 
to pay my respects to the 
American Consul. It tran- 
spired that I owed my lib- 
eration to the steps taken by 
Mr Gerard, the U.S.A. Am- 
bassador at Berlin. I next 
discovered that some fifty 
British subjects were still in 
durance vile in the civil prison 
at Hanover. These were grad- 
ually let out, but many of 
them, peaceable tourists or 
commercial men, were incar- 
cerated for as long as six 
weeks. Whilst liberty was 
sweet at first, the life of an 
interned alien enemy proved 
to be far from happy. True, 
many of us took courage on 
receiving the welcome news 
that our employers at home 
understood the reasons of our 
absence and were keeping our 
billets open, but enforced idle- 
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ness was irksome. To speak 
English in a public place or 
to be recognised as an English- 
man in the streets was danger- 
ous. Fortunately for those 
who did not speak German, 
the people had been warned 
not to molest Americans, and 
were not able to distinguish 
between the latter and the 
hated British: thus several of 
us escaped from what might 
have been awkward predica- 
ments. To hear the church 
bells ringing and see the streets 
decorated for the taking of 
Namur, Maubeuge, and Ant- 
werp, or the first great vic- 
tories over the Russians, or 
read of the exploits of the 
Emden, the naval actions off 
Coronel and the Hook, with 
the comments of German edi- 
tors thereon, was far from 
amusing. I confess that the 
German Press, carefully di- 
rected by a central office, does 
marvels to maintain absolute 
confidence in the nation’s 
leaders, and that spirit of 
absolute discipline and unity 
which has made sixty-eight 
million people into a formid- 
able battering-ram, utterly in- 
different to losses, sacrifices, 
and hardships of any kind. 
Of the operations on the 
Marne, the defeats of the 
Austrians, and the failure to 
take Warsaw or break through 
the Allies’ lines at Ypres or 
on the Aisne, the people heard 
little. The Press had no diffi- 
culty in riveting the attention 
of their readers to successful 
operations elsewhere. Only 
events such as the surrender 
of Tsing-tao or the battle of 
the Falklands could not be 
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denied. They were described 
&@8 minor operations which 
would not influence the main 
issues in Europe, and duly 
exaggerated figures of the odds 
which had been faced were 
given out to sugar the pill. 
Thus the opposing fleet at 
the Falklands was described 
as an international squadron 
of thirty-eight ships. The 
heavy casualty lists sobered 
the people. They became 
aware that war is not neces- 
sarily a joyous procession to 
victory, but their grim deter- 
mination has not been in the 
least shaken by this discovery. 
Vast orders for war material 
soon made manufacturers of 
most kinds of commodities 
busier than they had ever been 
before. The blockade of the 
sea helped home industries, 
who now monopolise the 
Austro-German markets, and 
do a big trade with all ad- 
jacent neutral countries and 
the Balkans. Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian ports became outlets, 
and articles for which no sub- 
stitutes could be found leaked 
in by the same route. The 
Government successfully dealt 
with financial questions and 
fixed the prices of all neces- 
saries of life. The fear of 
Russian invasion vanished, 
By the end of October the 
country had got over most of 
its difficulties, and only the 
stupendous number of newly 
formed troops everywhere re- 
minded those whose near rela- 
tives were not embodied that 
@ great war was raging on or 
beyond the frontiers. The out- 
look for the interned alien 
enemy was not bright. 


But our troubles were only 
beginning. The Press com- 
menced to circulate reports of 
alleged harshness and cruelty 
to German subjects in Britain. 
Harrowing details were pub- 
lished of the sufferings of 
those interned in concentration 
camps, and of the treatment 
of passengers taken off ocean 
steamers. The latter were said 
to have been loaded in chains 
and housed in gaol. Numerous 
petitions were addressed to the 
Imperial Chancellor to secure 
better treatment for German 
prisoners by means of severe 
reprisals against all British 
subjects in German hands. 
What the people did not know 
was that their authorities had 
already enjoyed a fair innings 
from July 31st onwards. In 
view of the manner in which 
the Government controlled the 
Press, I strongly suspect that 
the authorities themselves en- 
gineered the whole agitation in 
order to justify their past and 
future acts in the eyes of their 
own countrymen and of neu- 
trals, They have on all occasions 
prior to infringing the customs 
of war, or committing a breach 
of faith, utilised the newspapers 
to charge their enemies with 
the very acts which they them- 
selves were planning to per- 
petrate. 

I had just got over a little 
difficulty. A few days previ- 
ously a regiment was about to 
pass under the windows of my 
quarters. I deemed it wise to 
withdraw, since some fool might 
have denounced me fer observ- 
ing troops. I left the window 
where I had been sitting; but, 
alas! for good intentions, my 
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neighbours now solemnly de- 
clared that I had insulted the 
German Army by ostentatiously 
turning my back on it. How- 
ever, no serious trouble resulted. 

On November 6th I read 
in the morning paper that all 
male British subjects within 
the Empire were to be removed 
to the racecourse at Ruhleben, 
near Berlin, Only persons 
under 17 or over 55 years of 
age were to be excepted, and 
such as were “unfit for trans- 
port.” 

I had hardly grasped the 
meaning of the Imperial ukase 
when a detective called for me. 
I was to be granted time to 
pack a handbag, and by “special 
Imperial clemency” was to be 
permitted to take a blanket 
before accompanying him to 
the gaol. Half an hour later 
I was back in that establish- 
ment, this time in an associa- 
tion cell, which was soon 
crammed with a wonderful 
assortment of King George’s 
subjects. There were whites 
and coloured gentlemen, Boers, 
Canadians, Australians, and 
oddments from outlying corners 
of the Empire. There were 
mechanics, officials, merchants, 
music-hall artists, musicians, 
and members of every calling 
you could imagine, from the 
estate owner to the lion-tamer, 
or the person pointed out to 
me as being a notorious inter- 
national thief,and the proprietor 
of a brothel. There were Cook’s 
tourists who had only been in 
Germany since July 30, and 
men who had never been to 
England in their lives and could 
not speak a word of English, but 
whose fathers, or in some cases 
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even grandfathers, had settled 
in Germany, but failed to get 
naturalised there. Several of 
the younger men of this class 
had actually volunteered to 
fight in the Germany army, 
and had been rejected as ho tile 
aliens, to their great chagrin. 
Needless to say, we regarded 
such persons with suspicion, 
which proved to be well-founded 
later on. In a way they were 
to be pitied, having through 
strange legal conceptions fallen 
between two stools. The pro- 
tests of some Boers at being 
classed as British were also 
unavailing. Many of the pris- 
oners were mere schoolboys— 
others, brought from German 
health resorts, were sadly in- 
firm. A number were utterly 
unfit for any kind of military 
service, The zealous police 
had even arrested a blind man, 
who was, however, released 
later on. One hundred and 
fifty specimens of Homo bri- 
tannicus were assembled ere 
darkness fell, and our cell 
was like the black hole of 
Calcutta. There was barely 
room to lie down on the bed 
boards supplied. As for the 
sanitary arrangements, or the 
lack of them and its results, I 
prefer to draw a veil over 
certain incidents. You would, 
of course, imagine that the 
dejection of the prisoners was 
sad to witness. To some ex- 
tent that was so, but the sight 
of a pile of youngsters on top 
of one another, and elderly 
gentlemen joining in the gen- 
eral ragging, made the most 
depressed smile. The gaolers 
were nonplussed, and sought in 
vain to suppress this outward 
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gaiety with many threats and 
“ Donnerwetters,” but failed, 
and apparently no regulations 
had been framed to meet the 
case, so they retired growling. 
We received some tokens of 
sympathy, and these came, let 
it be said to their credit, more 
‘especially from people of the 
humbler classes. My landlord, 
for instance, impelled by no mere 
mercenary motives, hurried to 
the commandant to beg him 
to release me, and many sent 
presents of food or kind letters 
to other prisoners. We shall 
not forget their good inten- 
tions. The wealthy educated 
classes always seemed to me to 
be most bitter in their attitude 
towards the English, although 
exceptions deserve to be men- 
tioned. After forty-eight hours, 
prisoners were allowed to take 
leave of friends or relatives 
who came to see them. Sad 
partings took place between 
husbands and wives, mothers 
and sons. They were not to 
be permitted to visit Ruhleben 
Camp. We were then mus- 
tered in fours in the prison 
yard. An armed guard charged 
magazines in our presence, and 
we were informed that we 
should be fusiladed at the 
least attempt to escape. We 
took up our baggage A 
lieutenant, flourishing a drawn 
sword, placed himself at the 
head of the column, and we 
marched out into the main 
streets of the town. It was 
Sunday, noon, and “church 
parade” was in full swing. 
A well-dressed pleased-looking 
crowd lined the pavements 
whilst we tramped in the road- 
way lugging our bags along 
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with difficulty. The soldiers 
protected us from mob violence, 
and at last we arrived panting 
on the station platform. Here 
we were bundled into fourth- 
class carriages, and started off 
eastward bound. After the 
gaol atmosphere the journey 
was quite a relief. The soldiers 
in our van became human the 
moment their superiors were 
out of sight. Within an hour 
of starting they had given us 
their rifles to hold whilst they 
smoked our cigarettes. Rag- 
ging was the order of the day 
to pass the long hours. At 
Stendal we tried to get some 
water from the Red Cross girls 
on the platform, who were 
about to get it, when an officer 
sternly forbade them to do so. 
The fear of the German of his 
womenfolk showing any sym- 
pathy for prisoners, or coming 
into contact with them, was 
altogether pathetic to observe 
or read about in the Press, 
We arrived at Spandau station, 
our journey’s end, at 10 P.M, 
and after a long tramp across 
fields, many of us almost break- 
ing down (not being profes- 
sional porters), we entered the 
gates of Ruhleben racecourse. 
Our baggage was searched, 
and we were ushered to our 
quarters—the long low hay-loft 
above a block of horse-boxes. 
All round the walls lay what 
proved to be the crews of 
British merchant vessels, seized 
five days before declaration of 
war. Men and officers were 
all mixed up. We were told 
to lie down in the passages 
between them on the concrete, 
being allowed to get a little 
straw off a cart to cover the 
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floor with. When we all lay 
down there was not room to 
turn over. Many had no 
blankets, and the night was 
bitterly cold. The east wind 
found its way through the thin 
wood and plaster walls, The 
gayest soon became silent, but 
it was not sleep that ended 
their mirth. At daybreak we 
were mustered in the muddy 
stable-yard. Each man was 
given a small coarse towel and 
a tin bowl, the only utensil 
ever issued to us. We were 
then marched through deep 
slush to the camp kitchen, 
where, after half an hour's 
waiting, coffee that had never 
seen the tropics was issued. 
New arrivals from all parts 
of Germany were pouring in. 

These, like our own crowd, 
were composed of a strange 
mixture of men of all ages, pro- 
fessions, and political opinions. 
The Germans had carried out 
the imperial rescript to the 
letter and spared no one, not 
even men whose presence in 
Germany was due to special 
invitation of their own govern- 
ment or municipalities to come 
over to instruct them in any 
branch of science in which they 
felt that British skill or know- 
ledge was predominant. Com- 
ment seems needless, Those 
whose sons or brothers were 
fighting in the German army 
shared the fate of ourselves 
without mercy. 

At noon we all marched up 
to the kitchen again and re- 
ceived a bowl full of vegetable 
soup and a large portion of 
black bread. Coffee was issued 
again in the evening at six 
o'clock. The waiting in end- 


less queues in the cold and wet 
was a far worse punishment 
than anything else. 

The camp consisted of the 
stable-yards with 12 blocks of 
brick horse- boxes (28 to a 
block) and the hay-lofts above 
them. Each block was about 
160 feet long and 33 feet wide. 
The horse-boxes measured 11 
feet by 11. Six prisoners were 
accommodated in each such 
compartment. The lofts were 
8 feet high at the ridge and 4 
at the eaves. The whole block 
held 360 people. Two water- 
taps were provided for each 
block, and twelve earthen- 
ware bowls were served out— 
i.é., one for the use of 30 pris- 
oners. Latrines had been dug 
in long, low sheds. Dining- 
halls there were none. A 
number of inmates of the camp 
were quartered in the refresh- 
ment-rooms of the race stands. 
There was no heating appara- 
tus. Exercise was only obtain- 
able by pacing the swampy 
stable-yard or walking in front 
of the grand stands of the 
racecourse. The course itself 
was wired off. A canteen had 
been opened by a contractor, 
but the stock of most articles 
allowed to be sold was absurdly 
limited. Moreover, imagine a 
town with 4000 people and 
only one shop. Can anything 
more depressing be imagined 
than the prospect of months or 
even years of life under such 
conditions? There can be little 
doubt about it that the 
whole performance was. delib- 
erately staged from motives 
of vengeance by the German 
authorities. Organisation is 
their strong point, and there 
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is no doubt in my mind that 
those responsible could with 
ease have made better arrange- 
ments for our assembly, trans- 
port, and accommodation had 
they wished to do so. Nor 
were there errors made in issu- 
ing orders concerning these 
matters. The intent was to 
humiliate and inflict punish- 
ment. Whether the result 
gave them much gratification 
I cannot say. Crowds of pris- 
eners assembled after taking 
stock of their novel surround- 
ings, singing “Are we down- 
hearted” and similar choruses. 
Patriotic songs were sternly 
suppressed, however. Certain 
improvements were gradually 
introduced as time passed. We 
were given sacks to stuff our 
straw into; a limited number 
of plank-bunks and wooden 
floor - boards were issued ; 
African natives were separated 
from whites, though kept in 
the same camp. The parcel 
post began to provide us with 
food, and we were allowed to 
write short post-cards. German 
newspapers were not allowed 
for a long time, excepting one 
scurrilous rag which had the 
official approval. 

The question how to pass 
the interminable hours of that 
weary winter was tackled 
almost at once by men of 
resource and stout hearts. It 
required not a little courage to 
make a start and not sit down 
in despair. Musical men got 
together, sent for instruments, 
and soon we had an excellent 
band. Schoolmasters com- 
menced to give lessons in all 
the languages of Europe. A 
debating society was formed, 
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and religious services were con- 
ducted. A refreshment-room, 
which had proved to be danger- 
ously cold to sleep in, was 
cleared out and used as a 
recreation hall; a stage was 
built by ships’ carpenters, and 
a dramatic society gave us 
first-rate performances ere the 
spring came. Good lectures 
could be heard several times 
a week. A camp school was 
opened. The authorities, pressed 
by the U.S.A. ambassador, had 
meanwhile commenced to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of 
the camp. Very primitive and 
inefficient steam-heating was 
introduced, the canteen was 
slightly enlarged, and a few 
wooden sheds were built to 
relieve the overcrowding. The 
prisoners later on were allowed 
to write two short letters a 
month, and read German 
papers. A committee of bar- 
rack representatives was insti- 
tuted. The members were 
either elected by the prisoners 
or nominated by the com- 
mandant, and their function 
was to act as intermediaries 
between the interned and the 
authorities. Much as the Ger- 
mans objected to anything that 
savoured of self - government, 
the committee succeeded, by 
tact and diplomacy, in im- 
proving the relations between 
the military and the prisoners, 
causing the diet to be improved 
somewhat, and eventually ob- 
taining permission for the race- 
course to be thrown open for 
the purpose of playing games 
and recreation. Whereas at 
first all alike had to shovel 
coals or refuse, or drag carts, 
the work was now done by 
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such as volunteered for the 
task, Payment was given 
them from relief money allowed 
by the British Government, 
sent through the American 
ambassador. Hach prisoner 
was allowed a small sum 
weekly from the same source 
on application. Work was 
commenced to improve the 
roads and latrines. Flower- 
beds were laid out in the 
stable- yards. A visitor to 
Ruhleben to-day would have 
difficulty in realising what it 
was like in November 1914. 
A limited number of prisoners 
with means now take their 
meals, or part of them, in a 
“casino” or restaurant of the 
racecourse staff and jockeys. 
A shower-bath can be indulged 
in once a week. The Education 
Committee’s school is doing 
good work, and excellent lec- 
tures on all subjects are held. 
No doubt further improvements 
will be made in due course. 
All these things may do a little 
to lighten the lot of our 
countrymen, but not much. 
For the real punishment is to 
be deprived of freedom, and to 
have lost that liberty of speech 
so dear to us all; to be helpless 
in the hands of the enemy 
without having had the chance 
of firing a shot; to be cut off 
from wives and sweethearts ; to 
know that perhaps chances in 
life missed will never come 
back, or to be aware that 
bankruptey awaits one at the 
gates when the hour of release 
strikes at last. Many are 
uncertain whether their wives 
have food and shelter, more do 
not know how they will make 
a living after the war. As for 
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physical hardships—the plank- 
bed, the eternal soup and 
potato diet, the crowded lofts 
and horse-boxes or sheds lack- 
ing all privacy,—well, all of us 
realised that the men in the 
trenches are ten times worse 
off, and made light of them. 
The hospital accommodation 
was very unsatisfactory up to 
the time I left. In November 
cases were brought to my 
notice of men with pneumonia 
lying in lofts unattended. 
Matters in this direction are, 
however, improving, and a 
kind of convalescent home 
establishment connected with 
the camp- had been created. 
Payment for treatment had to 
be made, however, by those 
who used it, or by British 
funds. Fortunately the death- 
rate has been low. From con- 
versations with many prisoners 
I learnt that many of them 
had been treated far worse 
than myself. 

Whereas a fair number of 
permanent residents had been 
left unmolested up to Nov- 
ember 6, every British sub- 
ject attempting to leave the 
country had been arrested and 
hurried off to jails or prison 
camps. The treatment they 
had been given in these latter 
establishments was abominable, 
almost without exception. The 
commandants of Sennelager in 
Westphalia, Celle in Hanover, 
and those of some of the 
Bavarian camps, seemed to 
have vied with one another 
in disgraceful conduct towards 
their prisoners of British 
nationality, treating them with 
markedly greater severity than 
those of other countries, Nor 
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had they the usual excuse 
that their spiteful actions 


were “reprisals,” since at the 
date of the incidents in ques- 
tion they could not possibly 
even have heard of complaints 
from German subjects arrested 
in Great Britain or on the 
high seas. And let it not be 
forgotten that many of our 
fellow -citizens had been ex- 
pressly assured by persons in 
authority on July 31, when 
they could have left, that if 
they remained in Germany 
until the completion of the 
mobilisation they would be 
allowed to depart unmolested. 
In some places miserable trick- 
ery was employed to effect 
arrests, The victims were told 
that they would be permitted 
to live in towns in the interior 
specially designated. On ar- 
rival at the railway stations 
they found themselves prison- 
ers, and were hurried off to 
some camp where in several 
cases they were kept in the 
open for days without shelter, 
badly fed, and exposed to all 
manner of hardships and in- 
dignities. Generally speaking, 
the civil population of Ger- 
many knew little or nothing 
of these occurrences, and prob- 
ably ignores them to this day. 
In any case, the authorities 
would have found no difficulty 
in representing that whoever 
was harshly dealt with had 
deserved his fate, and, more- 
over, nobody would have dared 
to utter a word of protest. 
Our relations with the mili- 
tary in charge of the camp 
deserve a few words. LEx- 
tremely bad at the time of 
our arrival, they improved 
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markedly as the representa- 
tives of the two nations got 
to learn a little about each 
other. We grasped the fact 
that tactful speech or manner 
cannot be reasonably expected 
from German officers, as they 
have never been taught to 
combine their profession with 
either, and believe that once 
fear of punishment has pro- 
duced a state of complete sub- 
jection on the part of sub- 
ordinates, no further study of 
the latter’s feelings is needed. 
On the other hand, the Ger- 
mans in charge of us slowly 
learnt that the endeavour of 
the prisoners to voice their 
grievances, to obtain a certain 
measure of self - government 
within the camp, and their 
lack of humility when ad- 
dressing an officer, were not 
precursory symptoms of a seri- 
ous riot needing to be sup- 
pressed by a strong armed 
force supported by machine- 
guns and severe disciplinary 
measures. To suspect insult 
to himself, his army, or his 
nation, where none is meant, 
is another little weakness of 
the Teuton mentality which 
often led to trouble. Petty 
offences against the camp 
rules—as getting up late— 
were punished by extra fa- 
tigues, such as sweeping the 
camp. If repeated, the offender 
was sent to the cells to languish 
on bread and water for one to 
three days in solitary confine- 
ment, being allowed nothing 
but his blanket—not even a 
book. Insulting any person in 
authority was discouraged by 
long terms of imprisonment in 
the jails of Berlin. The offences 
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of this kind were mostly trifling 
or imaginary. A few inci- 
dents are worth recording. A 
sailor had applied the term 
“bloody” to a pro-German, 
on account of his political 
opinions. The commandant 
hearing of this caused all 
the prisoners to be mus- 
tered, and walking in pro- 
cession from company to 
company, he informed all and 
sundry solemnly that they 
were “bloody Englishmen.” 
A Manchester boy unwisely 
observed that “the Kaiser was 
unfit to live in a pig - sty,” 
and had the misfortune to be 
overheard. He was court- 
martialled, removed from the 
camp, and up to July 9 had 
not been heard of. Presum- 
ably he has been in jail 
for many months. Councillor 
Butterworth of Manchester 
was sent to the cells for the 
following crime. As his tone 
was not sufficiently deferential 
in course of an _ interview, 
the Commandant, Baron von 
Taube, reminded him that he 
was “a German officer.” 
“Well,” replied Butterworth, 
“please remember that I am 
an Englishman.” <A Mr Elli- 
son was given some moneys 
belonging to other prisoners 
which the authorities had laid 
hands on, with instructions to 
distribute it to some coloured 
sailors, These asked Mr Elli- 
son whether it was right for 
them to accept money from 
the German Government. Mr 
Ellison cautiously answered 
that it was a matter for 
their own feelings to guide 
them. For this he suffered 
@ severe sentence of imprison- 


ment. As an example of 
German tactfulness not easily 
forgotten, I might mention the 
custom of decorating the camp 
with bunting on the occasion 
of German victories. One day 
some unknown person cut a 
flag line. The whole camp 
were confined to their shelters 
for twenty-four hours and pro- 
hibited from writing home for 
ten days. Altogether collec- 
tive punishments are in great 
favour. Of course news of 
German victories were pla- 
carded in the camp. A quaint 
notion was the free distribu- 
tion among the prisoners of 
Anglophobe literature, both 
pamphlets and an English 
newspaper, ‘The Continental 
Times,’ edited by Aubrey Stan- 
hope and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. These publica- 
tions, intended for neutrals, 
but subtly suggestive to the 
ignorant that they represented 
the opinions of all the best 
men in England, were more 
anti-British than the average 
German paper, if that were 
indeed possible. 

The non-commissioned officers 
and men in charge of us varied 
in their conduct according to 
the degree of education they 
possessed or their station in 
civil life. Some were typical 
bullies, others inclined to kind- 
liness when they were sure of 
not being denounced by com- 
rades—a frequent occurrence. 
Others again were not  be- 
yond taking bribes. With the 
summer came long warm days 
spent out of doors. Further 
improvements had been made 
in many directions. A club 
had been formed in a summer- 
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house, where members could 
read or study undisturbed. 
Card- playing was, however, 
prohibited for some reason. 
A camp magazine was printed : 
needless to say it was non- 
political and strictly censored, 
but afforded amusement none 
the less. Sports on the race- 
course were in full swing. 
The camp was kept as clean 
as its soil and overcrowding 
would permit. Ample cloth- 
ing and sufficient food were 
available, To the casual ob- 
server there was little to find 
fault with. Prisoners of a 
philosophic disposition, men 
who had taken up a long 
course of study and had no 
domestic or financial troubles, 
and such who performed vol- 
untary work in the camp, 
from distributing the mails to 
tending the sick or plying 
some trade, all these had 
settled down to make the 
best of a position from which 
there seemed no possible escape. 
The pluck of these men, their 
activities and unfailing cheer- 
fulness, have duly impressed 
the Germans with whom they 
came into contact, who had 
been taught that the English 
are a degenerate race. Such 
were my last impressions of 
Ruhleben and its condition at 
the time of my departure. 
The story of my escape be- 
gins with the arrival in the 
camp in mid-winter of an in- 
dividual about twenty years 
of age, overgrown, tending to 
stoop, short-sighted, but ex- 
tremely observant, Geoffrey 
Pyke of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. He had come 
over to Germany as an 
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in the 
‘ Daily 


amateur journalist, 
employment of the 
Chronicle,’ long after the 
outbreak of the war, with 
the aid of an American pass- 
port,—a mad _ undertaking, 
since he knew nothing of 
Germany or the Germans. 
Speedily detected, he had suf- 
fered four months’ solitary 
confinement in Berlin. Why 
the Germans did not shoot 
him offhand, which they would 
have been entitled to do, I 
ignore. Finally, on showing 
symptoms of mental break- 
down, he was transferred to 
Ruhleben,—an act which shows 
that the German authorities 
are at times capable of exer- 
cising clemency. Mr Pyke’s 
accounts as to the state of 
England during August inter- 
ested me, and thus we became 
companions in our daily walks. 
Shortly after arriving, Mr 
Pyke suffered from a severe 
attack of pneumonia which 
affected his heart. As soon 
as he was able to walk about 
again, he suggested an attempt 
to escape. I replied, that in 
view of the terrible punish- 
ment meted out to recaptured 
prisoners—viz., confinement in 
a@ jail for the remainder of 
the war—I would only enter- 
tain the suggestion if his 
scheme seemed to have some 
chance of success, My know- 
ledge of the country enabled 
me to point out difficulties, 
but also to improve Mr Pyke’s 
plans, and perfect details. We 
commenced preparations at an 
early date. Money was re- 
quired. Each prisoner was 
allowed to receive ten shillings 
a week from outside to buy 
B 
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clothing, tobacco, and luxuries. 
We started to save up funds, 
We also borrowed trifling 
amounts from friends in the 
camp. Lastly, I undertook to 
transmit money to England 
for some men who, by doing 
dirty work for others, were 
earning more cash in the 
camp than they needed. Be- 
fore long my pocket-book was 
well lined with notes. <A post- 
card to my banker sufficed for 
these debts to be refunded at 
home to the wives of my 
fellow - prisoners. The next 
thing wanted was a map of 
some sort. The geography 
class of the camp school had 
an old atlas dated 1892, with 
a sheet of Westphalia, scale 
eight miles to one inch—poor, 
but better than nothing. A 
plan of Berlin and a railway 
map of North Germany from 
a guide-book came into the 
camp by some _ oversight. 
These were soon in our pos- 
session. I commenced to study 
the newspapers and their ad- 
vertisements assiduously, The 
latter furnished most useful 
clues to travelling facilities in 
the country, existing police 
regulations, and what places 
it would be wise to avoid. 
Meanwhile Mr Pyke employed 
his time not less usefully by 
observing the system and 
manner of guarding the camp. 
He developed positive genius 
at this task, and soon knew 
every sentry and the degree 
of his watchfulness, the dis- 
tance the rattling of the 


barbed - wire fences surround- 
ing the camp could be heard, 
and what could be distin- 
guished 


at night in the 
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vicinity of the fences. The 
enclosure of the camp con- 
sisted in two lines of fence 
about eight feet high, com- 
posed of stout netting sur- 
mounted by strands of barbed 
wire. Between the fences 
sentries with a beat of about 
250 yards paced up and down. 
Electric lights illuminated the 
inner fence. . In view of the 
danger of the undertaking, I 
confess that I felt qualms 
when the date fixed came 
nearer and nearer. The camp 
tailor had made Mr Pyke a 
very German -looking suit of 
clothes, and I was suitably 
equipped. Tins of compressed 
beef and milk tabloids had 
arrived by parcel-post and 
lined our pockets. Our plans 
were as perfect as they could 
be made. The time to strike 
had come. All prisoners, let 
me interpolate, were counted 
at ten o'clock every night, 
and a corporal saw to it that 
each of his charges were in 
their beds at the same time. 
Fortunately the horse - box 
which I shared with five 
comrades was ill lit. I had 
fixed curtains to my bunk, 
thus increasing the gloom 
inside it. For a long time 
past the non-com. had found 
me fast asleep in bed when 
he came round. If he looked 
closely on the night of the 9th 
of July into my berth, which I 
doubt, he would have discov- 
ered a handbag artistically 
draped with blankets, 

Pyke and myself met at 
seven o'clock on the evening 
of the 9th in front of the grand 
stand, provided only with such 
necessaries as we could stuff 
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into our pockets. The mental 
effort to take the plunge was 
considerable in view of the 
penalty, and, carefully thought 
out as our scheme was, the 
chance that something unfore- 
seen or some unlucky eoinci- 
dence weuld land us in the 
Berlin prison seemed infinitely 
greater than the possibility 
of success. However, we 
screwed up our courage, and 
five minutes later we lay in 
hiding between the two fences. 
The exact spot at which it was 
possible to get over the first 
fence and hide, with the sentry 
stolidly walking up and down 
a few yards away, is to be 
kept a secret until the end 
of the war, for some other 
prisoner may be possessed of 
not less acumen than Pyke 
and slip out in the same 
manner that we did. For 
three solid hours we remained 
in the same spot not daring to 
move. The sun sank inch by 
inch, darkness fell, the electric 
lights on the inner fence shone 
forth. Slewly the hum and 
bustle of the camp died dewn, 
and still we could not stir. 
Would God arise against us 
and cause the slow - pacing 
sentry to glance in our direc- 
tion? Ten o’clock struck from 
the old spire of Spandau parish 
church, a bugle echoed from 
the near barracks, The sentry 
moved off down his beat to 
await his relief. The tread of 
ammunition boots in the dis- 
tance, coming from the guard- 
room, thudded in the soft sand. 
Now or never. We rose up, 


clawed the netting of the outer 
fence, and swung ourselves 
over. The 


rattling wires 
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seemed loud as cracking whip- 
stocks to my ears, but it was 
only my bad conscience. We 
crawled away on hands and 
knees inch by inch. Our boots 
were slung round our necks by 
the laces, As the new sentry’s 
helmet spike glittered in the 
electric lights we lay down 
flat. He walked on, for we 
were already in the shadow, 
and the glare of the lamps in 
his eyes rendered it impossible 
to see far into the outer gloom, 
as Pyke had discovered previ- 
ously. Creeping along, we 
edged towards a patch of trees 
and plunged into it with a sigh 
of relief. Only just in time. 
A lamp was moving in our 
direction. “The little man 
with the dog,” gasped Pyke. 
He alluded to an old watch- 
man and his mongrel, who 
assisted the sentries by . pat- 
rolling at nights. We moved 
into the copse. How the twigs 
underfoot crackled! It was as 
though a thousand squibs had 
been let off. <A stray fowl 
frightened the life out of us, 
as did a prowling dog patter- 
ing about under the trees. 
Emerging on the other side, 
we discovered to our horror 
that progress was barred by 
two more fences constructed 
by the wily Teuton. We con- 
sulted in whispers. Were there 
more sentries here? Nothing 
stirred, but a brightly illu- 
minated house stood close by. 
We surmounted the obstacles, 
but not without difficulty. 
Pyke’s heart had suffered from 
the attack of pneumonia I have 
mentioned, and the previous 
effort had exhausted him. Be- 
sides, an exceptionally large 
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foot only enabled him to jam 
his big toe in between the wire 
meshes. Seeing him in diffi- 
culty, I put my hands through 
the netting and clenched them. 
Pyke stepped on to my 
knuckles and climbed over. 
Fortunately neither of us had 
torn our clothing seriously. 
We had reached the bank of 
the river Spree, and now put 
on our boots and walked along 
the tow-path. It was long past 
midnight. A cigar glimmered 
in the dark. Was it a con- 
stable? It was too late to 
fly. To walk on was the only 
chance. I called out a cheery 
good evening as we passed 
a gentleman in white flannel 
trousers, He responded, stared, 
and vanished. Would he give 
the alarm? Off we dodged 
into a private garden, climbed 
a fence, and found ourselves 
on a railway embankment. I 
tripped over the signal wires 
and came a cropper. It was a 
lesson I remembered, and came 
in useful later on. Along the 
embankment, then on we went 
through interminable allotment 
gardens. A pocket compass 
directed us eastward towards 
Berlin, our first objective. At 
last we struck a broad white 
road and tram-lines, the main 
artery of traffic between Berlin 
and Spandau. To have fol- 
lowed it at that hour would 
have been a mistake. The 
first policeman would have 
been interested in a pair of 
night-birds such as we were. 
Besides, we were dead beat. 
A patch of heather lay close 
to the road; in it we found a 
shallow sand-pit, and flung 
ourselves into it. Deep silence 


reigned. “Well, we've done 
von Taube and his sentries 
to-night at all events,” I 
chuckled ; “that’s worth quite 
a lot.” I rolled over, said my 
prayers, and fell fast asleep. 

The rising sun woke me up. 
It was chilly, and every bone 
in my anatomy ached. After 
munching a biscuit I prodded 
Pyke into wakefulness). A 
thousand questions surged to 
my brain. Had we been missed 
at roll-call, was a hue and 
cry already raised, and what 
was going to happen next? 
To get clean was important. 
We brushed the sand off our 
clothes and licked our dirty 
hands. You may smile, reader, 
but it was the only way, and 
had to be done. At half-past 
eight there seemed to be a fair 
amount of people out on the 
road. We popped out of the 
pit and gained it, walking 
briskly towards Berlin. When- 
ever we passed any person I 
spoke loudly to Pyke, who 
replied in carefully rehearsed 
phrases. This stock conversa- 
tion served us frequently, thus 
hiding Pyke’s ignorance of 
more German than can be 
picked up by a few months’ 
study of Otto’s famous gram- 
mar. I might mention here 
that I had made a point of 
always speaking very broken 
German to my barrack cor- 
poral, so that any description 
that was circulated of me will 
have contained one funda- 
mental error. 

Nobody took any notice of 
us, 80 we gained in courage. 
I bought a newspaper, and we 
boarded a car. To our horror 
we found three soldiers of our 
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camp-guard were fellow-pas- 
sengers, but rather naturally 
they failed to recognise two 
out of 4000 prisoners. How- 
ever, after commenting on Hin- 
denburg’s latest victory, it 
seemed advisable to get off 
and mount the next tram, 
Twenty minutes later we 
landed on the Potsdammer 
Platz, the Trafalgar Square of 
Berlin. We resisted the ob- 
vious temptation to look round. 
I had the plan of the main 
streets in my head, and we 
steered for a first-class café. 
The low public-house is unsuit- 
able for fugitives. They get 
looked for there. Nobody 
would, on the other hand, 
search the Carlton Hotel for 
an escaped German in Eng- 
land, so it would most likely 
be the safest place for him to 
stop at! Of course the head 
waiter stared at our somewhat 
dirty appearance, but we were 
prepared. “My dear sir,” I 
exclaimed to Pyke in a loud 
voice, “to tell you the plain 
truth, I did not enjoy going 
over your half-finished jerry- 
built houses in the least at such 
an absurd hour. We are both 
looking disreputable; besides, 
to be candid, a five per cent 
mortgage is a poor investment 
in war-time. Waiter, show us 
the lavatory, and then we'll 
have breakfast.” We had a 
famous wash and brush up, 
and then proceeded to handle 
a knife and fork gingerly be- 
fore a well-appointed table 
such as we had not seen since 
the 6th of November. The 
waiter brought bread, but be- 
fore Pyke could stretch out 
his eager hand to grasp the 


tempting rolls I abruptly told 
the waiter to remove them. 
“TI never eat bread before noon 
now that the country is short 
of it, nor shall you in my com- 
pany,” Isaid. We had narrow- 
ly escaped a pitfall. Neither of 
us had the police-stamped bread- 
ticket to produce which the 
waiter would have demanded. 
Omelettes with ham, excellent 
café au lait savoured with fear, 
such was our meal, Lighting 
a cigar, we strolled out, making 
for Wertheims emporium, the 
Selfridge of Berlin. Here we 
purchased a suitable outfit for 
a tour on foot, a much-favoured 
method of spending a holiday 
in Germany. We were soon 
engrossed in shopping. <A 
spirit - cooker, water - bottle, 
canvas rucksacks (haversacks), 
cloaks of green colour, fat 
ginghams, and a_ luminous 
compass were selected. I got 
a nerve shock when the lady 
who gave me the collecting 
card demanded my name and 
address. I at once supplied 
both, but wondered whether 
she would try to verify my 
existence with the aid of the 
directory, or ring me up on the 
telephone. Either would have 
been most awkward. I fancy, 
however, the information was 
only required in case we had 
asked for credit. The compass 
was a “fishy” article to buy 
in war-time, so I pulled out a 
letter in the optical depart- 
ment, read it carefully, ex- 
plained that my brother at the 
front wanted one, and asked 
the assistant whether he had 
any notion what kind of a 
thing a luminous compass was, 
as I had no idea what they 
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looked like. I eventually se- 
lected what I termed the pret- 
tiest-looking one! We had to 
wait for a solid half-hour until 
the packers had the goods 
ready for us. It was sitting 
on hot coals with a vengeance. 
We then made for the Pots- 
dammer Station. Our railway 
plans were carefully thought 
out. To have taken the main 
line to Holland would have 
been foolish. I bought tickets 
for the charming little town of 
Goslar in the world - famed 
Harz mountains, a place I had 
visited before, lying roughly 
south-west of Berlin. In the 
waiting-room we transferred 
the contents of the parcels to 
our knapsacks. A waiter who 
grumbled at the litter of paper 
had to be mollified with a tip. 
We passed the gimlet - eyed 
ticket collector at the barrier, 
and entered a crowded train. 
Slowly the corridor coaches 
glided out of the station. 
Berlin lay behind us. 

Pyke buried himself behind 
books and papers. I occasion- 
ally asked him whether he felt 
any better; he said that he was 
sleepy, and suited the action 
to the word. I made myself 
agreeable to a couple of girls, 
and told them how overworked 
I was, and how I was looking 
forward to a holiday in the 
Harz mountains with my in- 
valid friend. In a corner an 
amateur strategist was hold- 
ing forth. Prosperous-looking 
Potsdam, with its castles, 
parks, and lakes came into 
view. Memories of the Great 
Frederick surged to my brain, 
and I wondered if the Kaiser 
himself was within rifle-shot 


at that moment, communing 
with the spirit of his ancestor. 
The train thundered across the 
yawning ditch of the bridge- 
head of the fortress of Magde- 
burg, and over the Elbe bridge 
itself. Would they ask for 
passports here? Thank God, 
after a short stop we went 
on, out again over the moat 
on the western side of the 
town. Thousands of prisoners 
are detained here. At 4 P.M. 
we arrived at Goslar, and I 
led the way up the main street, 
which had not changed since 
my friend Wood took my 
photograph on the steps of 
the Post Office fifteen years 
back. We had a meal at a 
good restaurant, and I chatted 
with the proprietor about our 
proposed tour over the Brocken. 
He recommended a_ suitable 
hotel for the night, a few 
miles outside of Goslar. We 
left, and then bought food at 
various shops—ham, cheese, 
sausage, and cocoa. Unfor- 
tunately, the quantities were 
insufficient. Pyke urged me to 
buy more, but I feared to 
excite suspicion by purchas- 
ing too much. We also got 
matches, string, soap, and other 
requisites. Making a wide 
detour round a _ gendarme 
standing in the market-place, 
we emerged into the wooded 
hillsides outside the town, and 
ascended to the magnificent 
pine forests which crown the 
heights. Arrived near the 
crest we stood watching the 
magnificent sunset, which shed 
a glorious purple light over 
valleys and mountains. Then, 
remembering our mission, we 
walked far into the pines and 
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were hidden from all eyes. 
Ham and eggs were soon 
frizzling on the spirit cooker. 
True, we had to share the 
pocket knife and fork I had 
bought. A cigarette served as 
dessert. A cool breeze and a 
slight drizzle were a trifle an- 
noying, but we were elated at 
having got thusfar. Wrapped 
up in our cloaks we soon 
slumbered undisturbed, with a 
feeling of delicious security, in 
the heart of the forest. At 
dawn birds were singing and 
a bright sun streamed through 
the fragrant dew - spangled 
pines. After a cup of cocoa 
we started off for another day 
of adventure. Our objective 
was to double back to the 
same railway line we had left 
the day before; not to Goslar, 
however, but to Oker, a station 
just eastward of the former 
place. Oker is the home of 
the colour known to us as 
“ochre.” Descending the fir- 
clad hills we caught a glimpse 
of the dreaming spires of 
Goslar below, soon reached 
the yellow Oker stream, and 
followed it to the town of that 
name. Breakfast was taken at 
the station inn, but it was a 
failure. Eggs were too dear 
to buy at twopence each the 
landlady told us, and we dared 
not ask for bread. So all we 
got was coffee and milk. At 
the station the booking-clerk 
had to write out the tickets 
for Bielefeld which I asked for. 
I feared that he might re- 
member me by this later on. 
Luckily the morning paper 
contained no description of us. 
The train was full of soldiers 
on leave. In fact, wherever one 
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looked there was nothing but 


uniforms. The station plat- 
forms and carriages were 
erowded with them. Berlin 


and Goslar swarmed with men 
of all arms; they were quar- 
tered on farms we had passed, 
columns filed along the roads, 
and the country-side echoed 
with the crack of rifle practice 
on improvised ranges. What- 
ever numbers were at the front 
or figured in the casualty lists, 
those left counted millions ; 
and moreover, they were 
well clothed, well armed, 
well fed, and looked contented. 
Plenty of sound-looking men 
between thirty and forty were 
still about in plain clothes, 
though probably they were 
engaged in the manufacture of 
war material of some sort or 
other work which could not be 
entrusted to unskilled persons, 
the performance of which was 
essential to keep the country 
going. Older men, women, 
and children could be seen 
hard at work bringing in the 
harvest, which, poor in Eastern 
Germany, improved as we 
sped westwards, Hindenburg’s 
coming great attack on the 
Narew line was being discussed. 
Lemberg had just previously 
been retaken, and a spirit of 
confidence seemed to prevail. 
Nobody even mentioned the 
surrender of the Governor of 
South-West Africa, which had 
appeared that day in the papers 
in small type on the back 
sheets. It did not seem to 
signify much to them, and may 
have been too far from their 
ken and interests. Despite the 


maritime activities of their 
coast ports, the great Colonial 
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League and commercial ex- 
pansion, the Germans as a 
whole are still a Continental 
people, whose hopes and am- 
bitions are centered at home. 
Two gentlemen told one an- 
other a lot of things seen in 
Kiel recently, which might 
have been of interest to an 
office in Whitehall. Pyke slum- 
bered or read a patriotic novel. 
I studied a guide-book of 
Goslar, and told my neighbours 
what a fine tour we had en- 
joyed, and that it seemed hard 
lines to have to go back to an 
office stool in Bielefeld the next 
morning, and I talked of our 
physical defects which pre- 
vented us from doing our duty 
at the front. We repassed 
Goslar, sped through the old 
Bishops’ seat of Hildesheim, 
then on to Hamlin. Who has 
not heard of the Pied Piper 
immortalised in Browning’s 
poem’? A large prison camp 
full of French troops awoke me 
to the unpleasant realities of 
our situation. The river Weser 
was crossed and Loehne Junc- 
tion reached. “ All change for 
Holland,” bawled the station- 
master. Ah, that we could 
have stepped over the plat- 
form! In three brief hours 
the lucky travellers with pass- 
ports would be in our land of 
hope and liberty. We boarded 
the Berlin-Cologne express, and 
an hour later stepped out un- 
molested into the wet streets of 
Bielefeld. Let me explain here 
that all the places where we 
changed trains or stations 
were carefully selected, erratic 
though our course may seem 
to those who study it on the 
map. I had at some time or 


other visited the localities in 
question in course of my travels. 
At no point was it necessary 
to ask questions which might 
have proved our undoing; we 
were always able to walk 
through stations and towns as 
though we were natives. In 
Bielefeld we dined at the best 
hotel. Folk from Gutersloh 
often come to Bielefeld, and 
some might have recognised 
me. Sitting calmly in the 
“ Kaiserhof,” as we were, they 
would naturally have presumed 
that we had police permits in 
our pockets, and never have 
dreamt that we were fugitives. 
Mine host set soup, roast goose, 
salad and compot, followed by 
ices and coffee, before us, all for 
half-a-crown. Germany appa- 
rently was not yet starved out. 
The electric car carried us out 
of Bielefeld to Brackwede June- 
tion on the main line westward 
of the former town. A local 
train steamed in, and off we 
went again. We were en route 
for the little watering-place of 
Rotenfelde at the foot of the 
Teutoburg hills I have men- 
tioned in the first part of this 
narrative. The train was 
packed with soldiers. The rain 
came down in sheets. Taking 
cheery leave of the chatty 
conductor, we got out at 5 P.M. 
Our railway journey was at 
an end. To have gone on 
would have ended disastrously 
sooner or later, since passports 
would probably be demanded 
at all large junctions near 
the frontier. We became 
genuine pedestrians. Our first 
walk through the dripping 
forest was pleasant enough, 
but when evening came on, 
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lying down in wet mould, with 
rain dripping down from the 
trees, was less agreeable. We 
were soaked through at dawn, 
shivering with cold, and ex- 
tremely miserable. For twelve 
Mornings in succession we 
underwent this doubtful joy. 
A long drought was followed 
by a period of rain, Fuel and 
food had to be husbanded now. 
Pyke became “master of the 
rations,” and invented weird 
units of measure, such as “a 
thumb’s-breadth of sausage,” 
and cut tally marks into the 
ham to regulate our daily con- 
sumption. To the north-west- 
ward the Teutoburg range 
stretches to a point within 
forty miles of the Dutch fron- 
tier. The hill forests would 
give us shelter from prying 
eyes, so nor’-west we marched 
over hill and dale. Once we 
blundered out on to the open 
plain to the westward, and met 
persons who eyed us suspici- 
ously, but after hiding for a 
little while we got back into 
the woods. However, being 
able to look right along the 
range had been helpful. We 
ascended the peak of the 
Doerenberg, which I recog- 
nised, On the slope we ran 
into some tourists, but for the 
season the woods were empty. 
Where were all the joyous 
picnickers who had camped 
in the shady glades but a year 
before? Many a lad who had 
been courting his sweetheart 
in the shadow of the firs then 
now lies buried in France, 
Flanders, Poland, or the far 
Carpathians. Others may be 
prisoners in strange lands, or 
have returned home with shat- 
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tered limbs or destroyed eye- 
sight, and will never be able 
to make merry again under 
the pines. And the girls are 
at home working and praying 
that the good old times of 
peace may come back once 
more. 

But we had to think of our- 
selves. Pyke’s heart was giving 
trouble. This was alarming. 
I carried his kit, and he strug- 
gled to the top. The view at 
our feet was magnificent. Be- 
low lay the old castles of Iburg 
and Ravensburg, to the north- 
west the hills and forests 
stretched to the horizon, and 
westwards the golden corn- 
fields of the plains, dotted with 
red-roofed villages, melted away 
in distant mist. We scanned 
the country minutely, not, how- 
ever, to admire the scenery, but 
to pick up landmarks with the 
aid of our map and compass. 
White puffs of steam indicated 
the railway lines we should 
have to cross, and we followed 
their course intently. 

Evening was nigh. Avoid- 
ing habitations, we pushed on 
all through the night, stop- 
ping every few hundred yards 
to consult the compass, stum- 
bling over logs and groping our 
way across ditches. At dawn 
we flung ourselves down in a 
clump of young firs for a day’s 
rest. I no longer deemed it 
safe to move in the daytime. 
We completed the whole jour- 
ney by night marches from 
10.30 P.M. to about 2.30 A.M, 
the only hours of darkness, 
when the countryside lay in 
deep slumber. All main roads 
likely to be patrolled by gen- 
darmes were to be avoided, and 
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as far as possible all towns 
likely to keep night-watchmen. 
On the 14th we camped on a 
peak above Holzhausen. The 
lights of Osnabrueck and the 
glowing furnaces of the Georgs- 
marienhuette glared eastwards. 
We were getting on. We were 
lying full length in the bil- 
berries, drying our sodden 
clothes and boots at noon, 
when a merry crowd of village 
children came to pick the fruit. 
A girl discovered us. I spoke 
kindly to the flaxen - haired 
lass. She went off shyly to 
tell others of our presence. 
We collected our kit and slunk 
guiltily away. It cost us our 
last umbrella, which was left 
behind in the panic. How we 
missed it when the rain came 
on again! Fugitives please 
note and avoid ripe fruit when 
selecting hiding-places. 

The 16th found us near 
Tecklenburg, on the Prince of 
Bentheim’s estate, after making 
good progress over an open 
down, which reminded us of 
Sussex. Pyke’s heart was 
getting worse daily, and the 
strain of wet and cold, coupled 
with low diet, became ap- 
parent. We now left the hills 
and turned off into the plain, 
which was entirely unknown 
to me. Oh for an aeroplane! 
Pyke hit on the happy thought 
of supplementing our scanty 
larder by larceny. Our first 
haul was a capful of potatoes, 
which we devoured raw with 
avidity. Later on we com- 
mandeered lettuces and turnips 
in a like manner. Pyke en- 


joyed this pastime, and said 
that the attraction of theft 
was great. 


The first land- 





mark and obstacle we struck 
was the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
a broad waterway. To swim 
it would have been easy, but 
not to get our kit over safely. 
Crawling to a bridge we found 
it unguarded, to our great 
relief, and crossed, creeping in 
the shadow of the parapet. 
“ The intelligence of the Teuton 
is over-rated at times,” re- 
marked Pyke with a chuckle, 
as we reached a hedge on the 
left bank. Moving south-west- 
ward we suddenly found our- 
selves, past midnight, on the 
outskirts of Saerbeck. We 
resolved to push through, as 
scarcity of food rendered it 
imperative not to lose time in 
circumventing the townlet. 
How our boots echoed in those 
silent, cobbled streets! The 
vicarage windows were lit, and 
passing underneath we could 
see the worthy parson at work 
in his warm room. Saerbeck 
was soon swallowed in the 
blackness of the night, and we 
breathed freely once more. 
Suddenly a cloaked form stood 
before us. Who else could it 
be but a gendarme? The 
figure came up and, brushing 
me, passed on between us 
without a word. Who was it? 
I can give no answer. On we 
tramped. The 18th saw us 
across the river Ems in safety. 
Encouraged by our success at 
Saerbeck, we marched through 
the town of Emsdetten. It 
proved to be a far larger place 
than we had expected. In- 
cidentally we were over the 
Miinster - Rhine main line, 
which passes through it. 
Emsdetten was illuminated 
brightly by incandescent street 
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lamps, and the walk through 
it had been unpleasant. It 
was a blessing when we found 
ourselves on a sandy track 
leading through corn - fields 
and meadows in restful dark- 
ness. We halted for the day 
just before we were due to 
strike the Max-Clemens Canal, 
marked on the map in my 
cigarette case. The latter was 
becoming smaller and smaller 
as I tore off the sections of 
country we had passed over. 
But a fresh difficulty arose to 
my dismay. Pyke suddenly 
declared that he could not go 
on unless he could get more 
food, and that he would go 
back into Emsdetten to buy it. 
That would have been suicidal, 
in view of his extremely defec- 
tive German, and as my offer 
to him of a portion of my share 
of the rations did not turn him 
from his purpose, I was com- 
pelled to volunteer to go to 
Emsdetten myself. It was 
essential to look respectable 
for this mission, Tramps do 
not buy quantities of food, ahd 
the authorities are on the look- 
out for weary Willies avoiding 
their military service. Such 
unpatriotic loafers do exist. 
Fortunately I had a safety 
razor in my waistcoat pocket. 
With the aid of soap, and a 
little water from our field-flask, 
I managed to get a rough 
shave. Pyke brushed my 
clothes, pulled my tie straight, 
and shaped my squash hat. 
“You'll do nicely now,” he 
said, surveying the result. 
We said good-bye, and then I 
started back to the town, which 
I reached at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, To my chagrin I 
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discovered that due to some 
feast all the shops were closed, 
and all the people going to 
church. Picture me erring 
round the market-place trying 
the shop doors, with the small 
boys taking a keen interest in 
my doings. At last a door 
gave, and I stood before a 
counter, behind which a buxom 
dame was stationed. 

My eye struck a pile of 
chocolate, I asked the price, 
and said that I would take 
four pounds. No doubt the 
old lady was accustomed to 
sell penny cakes of the sweet- 
meat to the jeunesse doré of 
Emsdetten. 

“Four pounds,” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘surely you don’t 
want to eat all that.” 

“Not at all,” I responded ; 
“to tell you the truth, my 
fiancée is very fond of it, and 
—well—I want to do the 
handsome thing — you know. 
Let me see what else my 
housekeeper wants,” I said, 
producing a note-book and 
glancing round the shop. 
“Ah, sugar, margarine, soup. 
squares, and cheese. Got 
sausage or ham? Ne—what 
a pity—not to be had in the 
town, did you say? This 
dreadful war. Your husband 
at the front, of course? Now, 
those soup squares... &c.” 

But I was not to have it 
all my own way. My listener 
soon got her spoke in when I 
paused for breath. 

“My business, madam? I 
have been sent by the gov- 
ernment to repair the canal 
locks.”’ 

“ Which canal ?” 

“Why, the one to the west, 
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a few miles out. You never 
heard of it? Remarkable 
how few people I meet on 
my journeys seem to know 
their native towns well.” 

“Dear a-me,” quoth my in- 
terrogator. ‘I suppose my 
work prevents me from get- 
ting about, but it’s strange 
that nobody ever mentioned 
the canal to me in all these 
years that I’ve been here,” 

At this stage I had spotted 
a box of biscuits, and wondered 
whether one could get them 
without a bread ticket. I 
stared hard at them. “I’d 
like to take my children some 
of these home,” I said. Alas, 
what a blunder. 

“JT thought you just said 
that you were engaged,” said 
the matron sharply. 

Horrible visions of the local 
gendarme being sent for to 
interview a suspicious char- 
acter appeared before my 
mind. I clutched the counter 
and leant over. ‘“She’s my 
second one,” I murmured 
huskily, “but don’t you tell 
anybody.” 

I got those biscuits all right. 
The goods were packed up, 
sixteen shillings’ worth. My 
pound note was carefully ex- 
amined. I believe that the old 
lady’s instinct told her that 
there was something the 
matter, but her ideas on the 
subject did not crystallise. 
Where should she send the 
parcel to? “Madam,” I said, 
“in these days those who 
cannot fight at the front must 
help by assisting to econo- 
mise labour. Although my 
physician has beseeched me 
not to over-exert my feeble 


frame, I intend to carry that 
parcel home myself, heavy 
though it is. I wish your 
husband a safe return home.” 
After accepting the gift of a 
cigar I left the shop, and an 
hour later reached the copse 
where Pyke lay. We feasted 
royally that night, and in view 
of the time it took to complete 
our trip we should have been 
badly off without the new 
stores to replenish our haver- 
sacks. The character of the 
country changed here. Great 
stretches of sandy moor, scrub, 
and heather alternated with 
belts of meadow and fields in 
the basins of streams. A won- 
derful amount of reclamation 
of waste land seems to have 
been done. The Government 
build roads and drain or irri- 
gate with the aid of convict 
labour. Settlers then take 
over the farms built for them, 
and in a short time the soil, 
fertilised with potash, brings 
forth abundant crops. The 
areas available are enormous, 
Germany needs no Canada 
for a long while. The first 
startling discovery made was 
that the Max-Clemens Canal 
was derelict. No wonder my 
acquaintance at Emsdetten had 
never heard of it. The Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal has, it seems, 
replaced it. We turned north- 
west to avoid Wetteringen, not 
wishing to go through towns 
again, feeling that the risk of 
doing so was becoming acute. 
But we got from the frying- 
pan into the fire with a ven- 
geance. A belt of trees cut 
off the horizon completely. We 
were working our way along a 
sandy track when we suddenly 
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came out into the open. A 
blaze of arc-lights not fifty 
yards off shone on wire fences 
at the foot of which armed 
sentries stood on guard. The 
road led straight through them. 
To have turned back in full 
view of the guard would have 
been folly. With a gasp we 
marched on. Nobody chal- 
lenged us. We plunged into 
a maze of sheds brightly illumi- 
nated. In front of each we 
caught the glitter of bayonets. 
It flashed across my mind that 
this must be the Wetteringen 
powder factory. At last we 
came to a barrier and halted. 
This must be the end of our 
journey, I felt. We had had 
no time to consult when a 
figure stepped forth, and apolo- 
gising for delaying us flung 
open the barrier. We tottered 
on far into the darkness of the 
moor, and finally sat down in 
a ditch speechless for many 
minutes. No doubt the night 
watchman had taken us for 
engineers coming off night duty. 

Let me mention that one of 
our greatest difficulties was to 
get plenty of water. It was 
often difficult to find at night, 
and we could store but little in 
our flask, which we sometimes 
filled by lowering it on a long 
string from bridges. It wasa 
case of pot-luck, and once day- 
light disclosed that the water 
we had been drinking and had 
brought along swarmed with 
minute tadpoles. More than 
once we were grateful to find 
pools in the roads, and lay 
down slaking our thirst with 
the contents. Pyke occasion- 
ally crept up to farms and took 
water out of the water-butts 
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below the eaves. One night an 
old lady, who ought to have 
been in bed, caught him in the 
very act. I rushed up from 
the orchard just in time to 
prevent her accosting him. In 
suave tones I explained that 
we were members of the Im- 
perial Pedestrian Touring Club, 
slightly belated and very 
thirsty. “Well, you look a 
gentleman,” she replied, “but 
to tell you the truth I thought 
your friend had come to steal 
my cows.” Pyke withdrew 
into the shadows under cover 
of this conversation. With a 
cheerful “Good-night” I fol- 
lowed him leisurely. 

Marching across country in 
the dark is no easy matter. 
You ceaselessly strike obstruc- 
tions which deviate you from 
your true course, such as im- 
penetrable hedges, swamps, 
ponds, villages, thick woods, 
and dozens of other obstacles, 
the most annoying of which is 
a watch-dog. You never know 
whether the brute is chained 
or not, or whether anybody 
will take notice of his barking. 
Pits are treacherous and quar- 
ries a danger. A bad sprain 
might have ended our adven- 
ture. We made best progress 
along the edge of woods or 
corn-fields, or the bank of a 
stream. These served as a 
guide to the eye. Continually 
consulting the compass, which 
was my particular department, 
was extremely fatiguing. Every 
morning at dawn I attempted 
to fix our position on the 
“chart.” 

The railway lines we had 
crossed during the night gave 
us our approximate longitude. 
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Latitude was obtained by lis- 
tening for trains running from 
east to west, or finding the 
junction of two streams marked 
on our map. Occasionally we 
managed to read sign-posts at 
cross-roads, or sight landmarks 
by climbing trees, an amuse- 
ment I had not indulged in 
since I left school eighteen 
years ago. The small scale of 
our map, the zigzagging we 
were compelled to do, and the 
lack of pronounced features in 
the plain, all combined to make 
“navigation ” in the dark diffi- 
cult and inaccurate. 

On the 20th we crossed the 
rivers Aa and Vecht just above 
their junction, and camped on 
the wide stretch of undulating 
moor known as the “ Brechte.” 
These details of the locality 
were, by the way, subsequently 
culled by a study of good maps 
in London. 

We had become hardened to 
our strange life and its con- 
ditions by now. In our hiding- 
places we sought distraction by 
much sleep, trying to dry our 
clothes when the sun came 
out, and indulged in long con- 
versations in whispers. Some- 
times arguments became heated, 
and we forgot our position over 
a discussion on the respective 
merits of our universities, the 
probable duration of the 
war, the progress of religious 
thought, or women’s suffrage. 
It was always a painful shock 
to be brought back with a 
jerk to the stern realities of 
life by a dog coming into the 
copse, barking furiously, and 
doing his best to cause his 
unseen master to have a look 
at us. How our hearts beat 


during such anxious moments, 
until the footsteps died away 
in the distance or the cart 
rumbled off out of hearing! 

A special nerve-shock was 
reserved for the morning. At 
6 AM. I awoke and heard 
raucous shouts of command 
and the trampling of horses. 
Peering out, I saw cavalry 
coming towards our copse. 
We curled up under a fir, and 
lay with baited breath. Ac- 
coutrements jingled, and pres- 
ently a file of troopers passed 
within about ten yards, We 
had covered up every bright 
object with us and turned our 
faces into the heather, as they 
might have caught the enemy’s 
eye. Our clothes and cloaks 
blended with the ground and 
the trees. Until eleven man- 
ceuvres of some kind continued 
in our immediate vicinity. 
Then the whole cavalcade re- 
assembled and trotted away in 
a cloud of dust. 

We were becoming more and 
more wary in our movements, 
Starting was delayed until 
10.45 P.M. At the least sound 
we lay down flat, in deep 
shadow if possible. Frequently 
& grazing cow delayed us. We 
circumscribed all lights as far 
as possible, 

Pyke’s heart continued to be 
a source of great danger. He 
dragged himself along with 
utmost difficulty whenever the 
ground was rough. On the 
following night he suddenly 
pitched forward on to his face 
and lay motionless. I believed 
him to be dead. What was I 
todo? In one brief hour dawn 
would be upon us, and with it 
detection was certain unless—I 
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could conceal the corpse, re- 
move all means of immediate 
identification, and march on. 
Pyke stirred before I could 
brace myself to act. My relief 
at this was tempered by the 
reflection that I could not 
desert a sick comrade no 
matter what the consequences 
might be. Eventually I was 
able to raise him. Seizing him 
by the arm. I took his cloak 
and haversack; we reached 
water, which revived him, and 
thence got to a hiding-place. 
Fortunately there was no re- 
currence of this condition. 
The night of the 22nd took 
us across a vast gloomy peat 
moor, the Gildehausen Fen. 
Unaccustomed to its nature, 
we filoundered repeatedly into 
black slimy peat holes. To 
the south-west the glare of 
the lights of Gronau, the last 
German town, were visible. 
At last we reached terra firma 
and got inte a gentleman’s 
park. Here we struck a 
stream, the Goor, which flows 
into Holland. Grey dawn was 
coming, but we saw no suit- 
able hiding-place, and moved 
on. Suddenly a glimmer of 
rails caught my eye. The line 
crossed the Goor. We knew 
that this railway runs parallel 
with and close to the frontier. 
Was it guarded? After a 
pause we crawled over on 
hands and knees, traversing a 
road on the far side of the line 
in a similar manner. Once 
well clear of the latter we 
looked round for sheltering 
firs, and finally selected a 
slight hollow shaded by trees 
in which to spend the day. 
The question to be answered 
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was—how far were we from 
the frontier, which we knew 
could be reached by following 
the Goor down-stream ? further, 
what precautions had the Ger- 
mans taken to guard the bound- 
ary-line? Had they built fences 
or fixed live wires, automatic 
alarms, or other contrivances, 
and how far were their sentries 
apart? What about customs’ 
officers with dogs? Here was 
plenty of food for thought. 
From the north-west the morn- 
ing breeze wafted to our ears 
the sweet chimes ef an unmis- 
takably Dutch carillon, the 
like of which I have never 
heard in Germany, How near, 
and yet how far! To the 
south the rumble of trains on 
the Enschede-Gronau line was 
plainly audible. Close behind us 
to the east lay the Gronau-Ben- 
theim line which we had crossed 
the previous night. From all 
these indications I concluded 
that we were just south of a 
slight projection made by Dutch 
territory into Germany, and 
had made our position to be 
about half a mile away from 
the frontier. We made prepara- 
tions for a last dash, freed of 
all impedimenta, after evening 
had come and the farmers work- 
ing in adjacent fields had gone 
home to rest. We had a hearty 
meal, using the last of our 
spirit, then we hid our cloaks 
and sacks in the heather, 
emptied our pockets of any- 
thing likely to jingle, and 
awaited complete darkness. 
In whispers we were planning 
what to do in case of possible 
contingencies. A supply of 
beef lozenges still gave us a 
certain radius of action. 
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Suddenly the fir branches 


’ rustled slightly. Pyke turned 


his head and uttered, “My 
God, the guard,” in a choked 
voice. Sure enough, a uni- 
formed figure, rifle in hand, 
stood over us and demanded 
in German to know what we 
were doing. Terrible visions 
of an eternity of imprisonment 
rose to my mind, but resist- 
ance seemed hopeless, I 
calmly trotted out my old 
story about the Imperial ped- 
estrian touring club. 

“That is no satisfactory 
explanation as to why you are 
in Holland,” said the figure in 
reply. 

This must be a trap to cause 
us to disclose our identity, I 
thought. “I have no business 
in Holland of any sort; this is 
Germany,” I responded. 

“Not at all; what’s more, 
you will have to come with me 
to see the frontier section 
commandant at Losser; you 
are probably smugglers,” put 
in our captor. I rose to my 
feet unsteadily. ‘If you don’t 
believe me, look at this,” said 
the soldier, taking off his head- 
gear. Sure enough, there was 
the familiar red Dutch cockade. 

I seized him by the lapels of 
his coat and shook him. “Is 
this really Holland ?”’ 

We were saved; no Ger- 
man soldier can be shaken 
with impunity by a tramp. 
The Dutchman smiled good- 
humouredly. ‘Yes, you are 
fifty yards inside our territory ; 
the house yonder is in Ger- 
many. We call this the three 
posts corner. How did you get 
through the German sentries 
along the road and railway 


line? They shot a Russian 
officer who tried to get across 
last month quite near here.” 

Pyke and myself shook 
hands. I picked up our kit 
out of the heather, while we 
excitedly disclosed our true 
identity. Olde Daalhuis, our 
new friend, offered to show us 
the German sentries, but we 
had seen plenty for a lifetime, 
and preferred to proceed at 
once to Losser. I have no 
further adventures to record, 
but my pen runs on to describe 
in brief what followed. 

It seemed a most unnatural 
thing to be able to proceed 
along a road without having 
to fear the people coming 
towards one. At Overdinkel 
we were able to walk into a 
café, order beer and cigars, and 
tell the truth about ourselves. 
At Losser the sergeant of the 
Guard, having heard his sub- 
ordinate’s report, greeted us 
with a hearty “Gott strafe 
England,” and ordered hot 
coffee and sandwiches for us, 
which we ate ravenously. We 
still had money, and put up at 
the local hotel. Oh the joy 
of that first bath! Our host, 
Mr Smid, looked after us in 
a most exemplary manner, 
and we slept that night in 
feather beds, rising next day 
to find clean underwear in 
our rooms. It was a bright 
summer morning on July 24, 
and the church bells were 
ringing. I walked down the 
quaint village street into the 
old brick church, there to re- 
flect on the providential good 
fortune which had brought us 
to liberty and safety in such 
an extraordinary manner. 
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Towards noon Lieutenant 
Ijdo of the Frontier Guard 
took us to Oldenzaal, where 
we had to undergo some for- 
malities before being allowed 
to proceed. I gave him our 
luminous eompass as & souvenir 
of his kindness towards us. 
Then we boarded a west-bound 
train, and reached Amsterdam 
at tea-time. We put up at a 
good hotel, and thoroughly en- 
joyed a return to the luxuries 
of civilised life. To go about 
free again and see fair women, 
shops, and shipping, and the 
historic beauties of Amsterdam, 
was @ veritable paradise after 
@ year’s existence in Germany 
as @ hostile alien. Nor must 
I forget to mention the cour- 
tesy of Mr Graham, the Vice- 
Consul, and the hospitality of 
the British Press representa- 
tives whom we met. The 
Consul had warned us not to 
let the German agents who 
swarm in Amsterdam know 
particulars concerning our de- 
parture. We went one better, 
and informed all and sundry 
that we were going home wid 
Rotterdam and Harwich. On 
the 27th we did proceed 
to Rotterdam, but changing 
stations by electric car, took 
a train to Flushing. At 
dawn next day we steamed 
out of the Scheldt. There 
was an almost ominous silence 
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on the packet, so different 
from the stir and bustle of 
Continental traffic in former 


days. Who could say what 
dangers the lonely waters 
might harbour? At two 


o'clock I was lying slightly 
dizzy in the smoke-room. 
Suddenly the engines stopped. 
I went out on deck. A couple 
of sturdy pilots were climbing 
over the side. All around you 
could see the long black hulls 
of torpedo-boat destroyers and 
squat trawlers. In the dis- 
tance the grey Essex coast was 
visible. We were safe under 
the protection of the British 
Navy. Never before had I 
realised so vividly what the 
phrase “command of the sea” 
really meant. I leant over the 
rail watching the scene, full of 
a deep sense of gratitude to 
those to whom we owed this 
security, and the Providence 
which had brought us thus 
far. 

A few hours later a lonely 
figure in clothing which still 
bore the traces of contact with 
barbed-wire fences, and with a 
rucksack slung over his shoul- 
ders, was swallowed up in the 
roar of traffic outside Fen- 
church Street Station, after 
seeing Pyke drive off in a taxi 
to his mother. Our journey 


was at an end. 
E. M. F. 
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THE WARDS IN 
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WAR-TIME. 


BY A RED CROSS PRO. 


VIII, ORDERLIES. 


AT six o'clock on chilly 
winter mornings shivering or- 
derlies, drawn up outside the 
barrack-room to answer roll- 
call, think regretfully of the 
happy days in the pit they 
have left behind, and wonder 
vaguely if life is worth living. 
This is the beginning of the 
day’s work. 

An orderly’s life is not a 
very enviable one, although 
the patients are pleased at 
frequent intervals to remind 
him of the softness of his 
job. As a matter of fact, it 
consists of a daily grind un- 
relieved by any of those ex- 
hilarating moments which are 
known to the more belligerent 
branches of the Service. 

“T should like to be a night 
orderly,’ M‘Vean remarked 
once meditatively. ‘I should 
spend the night sleeping in the 
bath. No one would ever miss 
me.” For the cause of the in- 
frequent appearances of orderly 
during the night was one of 
the standard subjects of dis- 
cussion in the ward. 

There were nearly a hundred 
and twenty orderlies at Black- 
town, and they were employed 
in the grounds, in the theatre, 
and on day and night work in 
the wards. There were also a 


few unfortunates who acted 
under the sergeant - major’s 
special orders, and were de- 
tailed off for any duty which 


‘at the moment. 


happened to be most pressing 
at the moment. 

The fire brigade was re- 
cruited from this class, and 
was brought up to strength by 
the inclusion of the joiner, the 
carpenter, the assistant en- 
gineer, and any of the ground 
orderlies who could be spared 
Fire practices 
were held at the discretion of 
the chief engineer, and, after 
ample warning had been given, 
the brigade assembled in front 
of the engine-house and studied 
the indicator until it sounded 
the alarm. When the moment 
for action came, six stalwart 
orderlies hauled the hydraulic 
engine from its shed and pro- 
pelled it at full speed through 
the grounds to the stand-pipe 
nearest the burning block, 
while the remainder of the 
brigade raced alongside with 
buckets of water. 

“Tt is the funniest sight in 
the world,” remarked Kilbride, 
after watching one of these 
practices. ‘The fellows burst 
through the gate with their 
engine before the alarm had 
hardly begun to sound. They 
must have been standing ready 
in their places. What would 
happen if they were called out 
without warning I can’t 
imagine.” 

On Saturday mornings an- 
other terror was added to life 
in the form of Special Parade. 











At nine o’clock the Colonel, or 
in his absence the Quarter- 
master, inspected the orderlies. 
The Colonel, who had been an 
eminent local practitioner be- 
fore the war, took the military 
duties which had devolved upon 
him very seriously. Boots, 
belts, and buttons came in for 
minute examination, and the 
owner of an unbuttoned pocket, 
a soiled belt, or a loose puttee 
would receive scathing casti- 
gation. After these pitfalls of 
the slothful had been sur- 
mounted the parade became 
more or less a matter of form, 
but one Saturday morning 
Judson received an unpleasant 
shock. 

Of all the orderlies, Judson 
was the one who prided him- 
self most on his appearance, 
and took most pains to secure 
successful results. His boots, 
belt, and puttees were always 
in a state of perfection, and 
the additional half-hour he 
devoted to his toilet on 
parade mornings seemed to 
his contemporaries purely an 
act of supererogation. 

“There's old Judson waking 
us up again,” they would 
grumble. ‘“ What’s the sense 
of getting up in the middle 
of the night to see if a button 
has grewn tarnished. I'd 
sooner let the Colonel give me 
C.B. than stay up all night 
getting ready.” 

On this particular Saturday 
morning the Colonel’s temper 
had been ruffled by the receipt 
of a peculiarly tactless letter 
from the War Office at break- 
fast time—“a letter no one but 
@ fool could have written ”— 
as he explained when passing 
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the offending missive to his 
wife, and in consequence 
Special Parade became more 
unpleasant than usual. 

After penalties for boots, 
belts, and puttees had been 
inflicted on a liberal scale, the 
Colonel gave the order— 

‘Rear rank, fall back two 
paces.” 

The rear rank obeyed, and 
the Colonel made a leisurely 
progress in the intervening 
space. 

“Fall out,” he cried, after 
inspecting the back of the 
immaculate Judson. 

Judson obeyed with alacrity, 
under the impression that he 
was being singled out to serve 
as a model to the entire com- 
pany. 

“What do you mean by 
having your hair as long as 
a ballet-dancer’s?” growled 
the Colonel. ‘It does not cost 
you a pound to have it cut; 
there is a shop three doors 
down the road”—and the 
crestfallen Judson was thank- 
ful to retire to his place in 
the rank. 

Makin, the orderly in Ward 
B., had left his work in a pit 
on the Tyneside to join the 
R.A.M.C. during the early 
days of the war, attracted by 
the glamour of a khaki uni- 
form, and in the belief that 
he had found a short cut to 
“the Road to Glory.” For he 
shared the general belief that 
the war would be over by 
Christmas. But Christmas 
came and went without bring- 
ing the war to a close, and 
experience showed that the 
wearing of khaki brings pen- 
alties as well as glories in its 
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wake, As the days went by, 
Makin would often sigh for his 
old life on the Tyneside. 

“Give me the pit,” he would 
say, whenever he could get 
any one to listen to him, “It 
is something of a life. Here 
it is nething but fetching and 
carrying all day long, and 
getting put on special duty 
by the sergeant-major when- 
ever you do happen to get 
half a day off.” 

At first Makin found work 
in the wards very irksome, as 
@ tyrannical ward-maid kept 
close watch over his doings, 
and endeavoured ceaselessly to 
bring heme his shortcomings 
to him, lest the burden of them 
should fall upon herself. But 
careful observation and native 
ingenuity soon enabled him to 
discover that considerable al- 
leviations could be introduced 
into an orderly’s life, and that 
repeated calls and words of 
anger have little effect if the 
delinquent is not there to re- 
ceive them. ‘The Elusive 
Orderly,” Ward B. soon chris- 
tened him, and a smile would 
pass round the ward when, 
after repeated calls of “Or- 
derly, Orderly,” no answer 
was forthcoming. 

“It is like the Hunting of 
the Snark,” said Kilbride with 
a smile one day, when the calls 
had been more repeated than 
usual. “The fellow is really 
quite clever in his own way. 
Whenever he is wanted, it is 
found he has ‘softly and sud- 
denly vanished away.’” 

When the wards were swept, 
Makin would disappear to the 
cook- house in search of the 
patients’ breakfast, and after 
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bringing it into the ward, 
would rapidly, in partner- 
ship with the ward-maid, con- 
sume any surplus porridge or 
eggs, bending low over the 
sink while so doing, to give 
the appearance of pursuing his 
daily round with unabated 
activity. By the time this 
was finished it was usually 8 
o’clock—the official breakfast- 
hour—and Makin, after obtain- 
ing the Staff Nurse’s permis- 
sion, would vanish te the 
Barracks and be seen no mere 
until 9 o’clock. 

During the interval the 
patients had generally cleared 
away the breakfast things, 
swept the wards and cleaned 
the brasses, and Makin weuld 
find a clear field on his return. 
But the next quarter of an 
hour would prove to be the 
busiest in his day, and, armed 
with a pail of water and a 
large brush, he would be seen 
on his hands and knees vigor- 
ously scrubbing the passage 
floor. This was not due to an 
inherent love of work nor to 
a newly awakened sense of 
duty, but to two different 
reasons. In the first place, at 
a quarter-past nine the Head 
Sister made her morning round 
of the wards, and idle orderlies 
did not find favour in her eyes ; 
and in the second, while he was 
so busily occupied, Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish deemed it unwise to 
interrupt him to send him 
across with the dirty linen to 
the Laundry. 

Properly managed, the visit 
to the Laundry was in many 
ways the most enjoyable part 
of the orderly’s day, and by 
dint of a little calculation and 
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care not to go toe early with 
the washing, Makin would find 
on his arrival four or five 
orderlies already in the field. 
Before 9.15, the counting of 
the dirty linen was a pure 
formality, involving only a few 
minutes’ delay, but a little later 
things became busy, and Makin, 
seated on his bundle of wash- 
ing, could pass from half to 
three-quarters of an hour in an 
animated discussion with the 
other orderlies on the latest 
football results or the best way 
of getting to Berlin; while 
Corporal Flynn and his two 
assistants were engaged in 
checking the linen brought in. 

On his return to the ward, 
Makin would be despatched to 
the cook-house with the diet 
sheet, and after a little rubbing 
of brasses already polished by 
patients, he would be inter- 
rupted in his work by the 
arrival of the Medical Officer. 
This was the signal for putting 
on a large white overall, tied 
with tapes at the back, or, 
more frequently, in the absence 
of tapes, pinned by the help 
of the patients with enormous 
safety -pins. By the time 
this complicated garment was 
fastened, the Medical Officer 
was usually on the point of 
leaving the ward, and orderly 
had to divest himself as quickly 
as possible and return to his 
routine work, 

This consisted in fetching 
the fruit and milk for patients 
on special diets, and by dint 
of arriving at inopportune 


moments as many as three 
journeys were often necessary. 

“Orderly is really very tire- 
some,” lamented Staff Nurse 
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M‘Tavish to the Head Sister 
one merning when these time- 
wasting methods had driven 
her to exasperation. “He is 
never there when he is wanted, 
and this morning he wasted 
nearly three-quarters of an 
hour in fetching Sergeant 
Miller’s fruit.” 

“He is always working very 
hard when I see him,” re- 
marked Head Sister Grayson 
dubiously. ‘You would not 
get many orderlies to scrub 
the passage as well as he 
does,” 

“But he is so slow. He is 
never ready to take the wash- 
ing over before half-past nine, 
and then he has to waste half 
the morning waiting his turn.” 

“Of course, if you like to 
try a change,” said the Head 
Sister, in the tone of one 
humouring a foolish child, “I 
am quite willing; but re- 
member, you may change for 
the worse. I have a new 
orderly coming to the block 
next week, and you can have 
him for your ward, if you like. 
But he is very young and 
inexperienced.” 

“Thank you,” said Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish gratefully. “I 
should like a change, and with 
a young orderly I could easily 
train him in my ways.” 

So a few days later the 
youthful Simpson was installed 
in the place of the undeserving 
Makin, and won all hearts by 
his eagerness for work and his 
simple desire to please. The 
wards were swept and the 
breakfasts brought up in 
record time, and instead of 
dumping the tea-pail down 
with a clang and departing 
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to study his private interests 
at the sink,—as his predecessor 
had been wont to do,—Simpson 
flew round the ward distribut- 
ing plates of bacon right and 
left to patients long forbidden 
these joys. However, these 
mistakes were soon rectified, 
and Simpson, having consumed 
his breakfast in a bare half- 
hour, reappeared to polish the 
brasses before the patients had 
time to touch them. Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish was so over- 
joyed with her good fortune in 
securing such a treasure, and 
so elated to feel that the Head 
Sister's gloomy prognostica- 
tions had proved false, that her 
spirits knew no bounds. But 
pride goes before a_ fall. 
“Orderly,” she cried, “I am 
going to lunch now. Work 
hard while I am away, and 
don’t forget to let off the fire- 
extinguisher three times a 
day.” 

So orderly, being a simple 
youth, to whom recendite forms 
of humour made no appeal, took 
her at her word, and lifting the 
fire-extinguisher from its hook 
on the wall, proceeded to read 
the instructions: “Strike the 
knob a sharp blow and direct 
the stream at the base of the 
fire.” Puzzled for a moment, 
as there was no fire to give 
the requisite direction, orderly 
paused and then struck the 
knob fiercely, pointing the 
nozzle of the cylinder to the 
ground. Instantly a turgid 


grey stream gushed forth, 
which struck the floor and 
ricochetted off in all directions. 
The walls were deluged, the 
ceiling soaked, and liquid 


streams ran down the sides of 
the cylinder, ploughing fur- 
rows in the red paint, and 
spread all over the white deal 
table, finally subsiding with a 
splash on the floor. The 
cylinder was guaranteed to be 
of two-gallon capacity, and was 
tested to 350 lb. per square 
inch, but never did two gallons 
seem to have spread so far and 
so fast. 

‘What on earth »” eried 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish, and 
stopped, for words failed her. 
A greyish pool lay nearly an 
inch deep on the passage floor, 
the walls were mottled with 
dirty white trickles and ugly 
stains, the ceiling was blotched 
in the same way, while the 
once white deal table was a 
network of vermilion and 
brown patches. The floor was 
beyond redemption. 

“T’ve just let off the ex- 
tinguisher,” began Simpson, 
but he said no more, for Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish’s volubly ex- 
pressed views on _ culpable 
stupidity gave him no oppor- 
tunity. 





“And if you have not the — 


sense to recognise a joke when 
you hear one, you had better 
ask whether it is one or no,” 
she concluded. “The least you 
can do is to start clearing away 
the mess you have made,” 

So Simpson and the ward- 
maid, Mrs Noggs, and her 
friend, the ward-maid from the 
other side, Mrs James, all 
mopped and wiped and rubbed 
with dusters and dish-cloths 
and towels and anything they 
could lay their handson. They 
worked and they worked, but 
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the stains grew no fainter, and 
their tempers grew more un- 
controlled. 

“Making work, I call it,” 
said Mrs James, throwing a 
scornful glance at the bent 
back of the culprit. “As if 
there was not enough to do 
already.” 

“Such silliness, too. Why, 
any one with the sense of a 
child of three knows them 
things aren’t meant to be 
touched,” added Mrs Noggs 
indignantly. 

They used carbolic lotions 
and ether and methylated 
spirits and turpentine, and 
every other solvent within 
reach, but with most disap- 
pointing results. In the midst 
of the confusion, what Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish had long 
dreaded happened—the Head 
Sister arrived upon the scene. 
Hither the combination of 
odours, or a vision of an 
irate Matron in the _ back- 
ground, upset her temper com- 
pletely, and she blamed the 
ward-maids for using the dish- 
cloths to wipe the floor, the 
probationer for lavish expendi- 
ture of methylated spirits in 
war-time, orderly for wasting 
the fire-extinguisher, and Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish most of all 
for indulging in a sense of 
humour at improper times and 
in unsuitable places, 
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“Tf you don’t know by this 
time that hospitals are not 
places for jokes, it is quite time 
that you did,” said Head Sister 
Grayson bitterly. “It must 
have been a queer kind of hos- 
pital where you were trained.” 

This is the greatest insult 
which one trained nurse can 
inflict upon another, for each 
knows that her hospital was per- 
fection. Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
grew white with suppressed 
fury, but her self-control never 
failed, and long training as a 
probationer enabled her to 
receive the rebuke meekly. 

“T think if I could have 
Makin back, it would be bet- 
ter,” she suggested meekly, 
when the atmosphere had 
grown a little calmer. ‘“ You 
see I have trained him in my 
ways.” 

“T will see about it,” said 
the Head Sister loftily. “ But 
remember, if I allow him to 
come back, there must be no 
more chopping and changing. 
It is bad for every one.” 

Next morning Makin, with 
a smile of quiet satisfaction 
on his face, was reinstated in 
his post as day orderly in 
Ward B., while the unfortunate 
Simpson became a supernum- 
erary in the Barracks, and was 
condemned to a week of endless 
window-cleaning by command 
of the sergeant-major. 


IX. PASTIMES IN THE WARDS. 


“Sister, Sister,” called a 
feeble voice, as soon as Staff 
Nurse M'‘Tavish entered the 
ward one December morning, 





“T have a spelk in my finger, 
and I can’t get it out.” 

At 7.30 a.m. the wards are 
still shrouded in gloom in 
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December, and it took a little 
time to ascertain where the 
voice came from. “Certainly, 
Jones,” said the Staff Nurse 
briskly. “I will get it out 
for you. But how did you 
manage to run a splinter into 
your finger? I hope you have 
not been having parcels while 
I was away.” For, by a rule 
of the hospital, all parcels are 
strictly prohibited until the 
contents have been censored 
by the medical authorities. 

Jones, with the conscious- 
ness of an illicit tin of sardines 
reposing at that moment be- 
neath his pillow, prudently 
left the question unanswered, 
while Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
made her preparations in a 
business-like manner. 

“ Nurse, Nurse,” she called, 
as she saw the indistinct form 
of the probationer hovering in 
the doorway. ‘Come and 


learn how to remove a 
splinter. Perhaps you may 
have to remove one some 
day.” 


So the probationer came, as 
in duty bound, and stood by 
the bedside, while Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish seized the forefinger 
of the puny Jones in a firm 
grasp with one hand, and 
applied the point of a surgi- 
cal needle to the hidden end 
of the splinter with the other. 

“He’s swinging the lead,” 
said Viney in a discontented 
voice. “He does not want to 
go back to the trenches, so he 
is starting a bad finger now.” 

“Well, you can’t talk,” re- 
torted the injured Jones, as 
well as circumstances per- 
mitted. ‘“ Who got the doctor 


to put him on chicken and 
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stout, when he had only been 
in the army a fortnight?” 
By this time the splinter 
had come clearly into view. 
It was very thin, pale yellow, 
and nearly half an inch long. 
Indeed, such a groan came 
from the victim after the last 
application of the point of 
the needle, that Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish decided to suspend 
surgical operations, and trust 
to a combination of luck and 
skill to complete the work, 
“After loosening the end 
embedded in the phalanx with 
a sharp needle,” she explained 
for the benefit of the proba- 
tioner, “grasp the outer end 
firmly and give a sharp pull.” 
She proceeded to put these 
instructions in practice, and 
grasping the end of the 
splinter began to pull. The 
splinter yielded to pressure, 
and the half-inch grew longer 
and longer until fully two 
inches were exposed to view. 
But the end was not yet in 
sight, and Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
was gazing at the finger in per- 
plexity, when a suppressed 
giggle from the patient diverted 
her thoughts. She gave a more 
vigorous pull, and another 
length of splinter came into 
her hand. Her suspicions 
crystallised into certainty. 
Angrily dropping the finger, 
which but a moment before 
had been the centre of surgical 
interest, she exclaimed— 
“Jones, I'll no have you 
wasting my time like this. 
You are old enough to know 
better,” and walked out of 
the ward. 
The probationer seized the 
discarded finger and examined 
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it with interest. The cause 
of the trouble soon became 
evident. The youthful Jones 
had unravelled a strand of 
raffia, and piercing a small 
hole in the outer skin of his 
finger, had introduced one of 
the threads. He had allowed 

taff Nurse M‘Tavish to pull 
the free end as much as she 
liked, while he retained the 
other end beneath his thumb 
concealed in the palm of his 
hand. The probings with the 
surgical needle had not been 
part of the original programme, 
mais iw faut souffrir pour 
réusstr, and the success of the 
joke had been gloriously ap- 
parent. The ward shook with 
laughter. 

Days in hospital fall natur- 
ally into three divisions. The 
mornings are given up to 
medical treatment, the after- 
noons to open-air pursuits, and 
the evenings to indoor amuse- 
ments; or, as the patients some- 
times express it, the mornings 
are spent in waiting for the 
doctor, the afternoons in wait- 
ing for a motor drive, and the 
evenings in waiting until the 
next ward has finished with 
the gramophone. The military 
authorities do their best to 
cater for the lighter side of 
life, and provide draughts, 
cards, and dominoes for the 
amusement of the patients, 
while a benevolent public sup- 
plements their efforts by gifts 
of elaborate jigsaws. Oc- 
casionally two feeble invalids 
may be seen seated at a table 
endeavouring, with languid 
interest, to put a jigsaw to- 
gether; but the complexity of 
these works of art, the frequent 
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interruptions and upheavals due 
to the necessity of preparing 
the table for meals, and the 
almost invariable absence of 
certain essential parts, prevent 
these puzzles from taking a 
high place in popular favour. 

Cards are great favourites, 
and, as hours in hospital are 
long, long hours, much time is 
whiled away in playing Solo 
Whist and Cribbage. Bridge 
is as yet unknown in the wards, 
and Auction Bridge is still un- 
heard of. Occasionally a very 
up-to-date patient would re- 
mark with pride that he had 
played a hand of Bridge once 
in the trenches, but his know- 
ledge would be too hazy to 
allow him to initiate his fellow- 
patients in the mysteries. 

M‘Vean was a devotee of all 
games of cards, and, surrounded 
by a pile of cigarettes, would 
cheerfully settle down with 
three companions for the after- 
noon. Long practice had en- 
abled them to use a bed for a 
table without disturbing or 
wrinkling the fair white sur- 
face. Once the probationer 
saw him in the act of handing 
over five cigarettes from the 
large pile at his side to his 
opponent, Kilbride. 

‘Now, I know, M‘Vean,” 
she cried, light suddenly break- 
ing upon her, “why you never 
refuse cigarettes when they are 
handed round, although you 
never smoke.” 

“Weel, sister,” said M‘Vean 
guilelessly, ‘ there’s no knowing 
when a tab may come in handy, 
so it’s as weel to take them 
when they are handed round.” 

On Sunday morning M‘Vean 
and his three companions settled 
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down to their game as usual, as 
soon as the ward had been 
swept and dusted. Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish could hardly believe 
her eyes when she caught a 
glimpse of the scene of de- 
pravity through the doorway. 

“T’ll no have card-playing 
in my ward on Sunday,” she 
exclaimed furiously, as she bore 
down upon theculprits. “You, 
at least, M‘Vean, ought to know 
better. What would your 
meenister say if he saw you 
now?” 

“Shure, Sister, we will put 
the bed so tidy you won’t know 
a soul has been near it the 
day,” said O’Ryan persuasively. 

But Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
ignored his blandishments. 

“It is a very wicked thing 
to play eards on Sunday,” she 
continued, “and if you don’t 
stop this minute I'll take the 
whole pack and throw it in the 
fire.” 

The players, seeing that she 
had every intention of carrying 
out her threat, hastily gathered 
up the cards and sought refuge 
from the eye of wrath in the 
grounds. Only M‘Vean re- 
mained, gazing dismally upon 
the scene of his discomfiture, 

Next Sunday there was only 
one transgressor from the path 
of virtue in Ward B., and that 
was M‘Vean, who, seated be- 
side his bed, was endeavouring 
methodically to unravel a very 
complicated Patience. 

When Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
beheld him, her fury knew no 
bounds. That he, her country- 
man, should be the one to set 
her authority at defiance and 
defile the Lord’s Day, added to 
the bitterness of the offence. It 


seemed, in her eyes, an unjus- 
tifiable blot upon her national 
honour. 

“M‘Vean,” she cried, “have 
I no told you last week that it 
is a very wicked thing to touch 
a card on Sunday, and here I 
find you breaking the com- 
mandments again.” 

“But,” said the culprit in 
injured tones, “it’s no cards 
I’m playing.” 

“M‘Vean, I’ll no have you 
making bad worse by telling 
me a lie. You know as well 
as I do the place to which 
liars go.” 

“But,” repeated M‘Vean 
stolidly, “I tell you it’s no 
cards I’m playing. It is 
Patience, and Patience is a 
Sunday game.” 

Driven to exasperation by 
this sophistry, Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish, feeling that the 
salvation of a human soul was 
at stake, seized the pack and 
flung it into the fire. The 
flames licked hungrily round 
the cards, just in the same way, 
so it seemed to the agitated 
Staff Nurse, as the Powers of 
Evil would seize upon the un- 
happy M‘Vean and devour him 
with fiery torments, unless he 
amended his evil ways. 

“Now you have gone and 
done it, old man,” cried Lamb 
in lugubrious tones. “How 
are we to get a game to- 
morrow ?” 

“Hoots,” said the recalcitrant 
M‘Vean, “it’s no matter. I 
have another pack in my 
locker.” 

Practical jokes were the 
pastimes which appealed most . 
to Jones and his friend Lamb. 
Often Akerman, jumping hur- 
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riedly into bed just as lights 
were being put out, wou!d come 
in contact with a mass of 
prickly horse-chestnuts or holly 
leaves and spring on to the 
floor with a shout of anguish. 
Repetition never seemed to 
impair the infinite humour of 
this joke, nor did it spoil the 
other great favourite, “the 
Pseudo Patient.” Just at bed- 
time a bolster, with the upper 
end swathed in bandages, 
would be arranged in the vague 
likeness of a human form, in 
one of the empty beds. As 
soon as Night Sister appeared 
in the ward her attention would 
be drawn to the new case, who 
seemed very ill, and if in the 
kindness of her heart she 
would bend, carefully shading 
her light, over the prostrate 
form, the delight of the orig- 
inators of the joke was un- 
bounded. 

One day, at tea-time, Ward 
B. invented a new joke. Mrs 
Noggs, the ward-maid, who had 
been hurrying round with 
mugs of tea for the patients 
in bed, was suddenly heard to 
utter a piercing shriek and to 
exclaim, “It’s enough to give 
a body a turn, that it is. I 
always said Germans was 
nasty things, but I never 
knew they looked like that.” 

“Really, Mrs Noggs,” said 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish coldly, 
as the agitated ward-maid 
brushed past her with an utter 
disregard for the deference due 
to superiors which is daily 
inculeated in hospital, “you 
must not make so much noise. 
Remember in hospital there 
must be absolute quiet.” 
Mrs Noggs was too much 
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agitated to be at all chastened 
by this rebuke, and Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish, seeing her words 
had no effect, decided to waste 
no more time over the matter, 
and went into the ward to 
begin a dressing. 

“ Sister, Sister,” called Jack- 
son, as soon as he saw her, 
“would you like to see a 
German’s finger. Callaghan 
has one.” 

A convoy had arrived two 
or three days before, and 
Callaghan had been one of the 
new-comers to the ward. He 
was lying propped up in bed, 
surrounded by pillows of all 
dimensions, and on the sheet in 
front of him lay a little card- 
board box. 

“Have you, Callaghan?” 
asked Nurse M‘Tavish ; “ where 
did you get it?” 

“T brought it back with me 
from the front,” said Callaghan 
proudly. “‘ Would you be caring 
to see it, Sister?” 

Swayed by mingled feelings 
of disgust, and desire not to 
miss anything, Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish hesitated. Finally 
curiosity won the day, and she 
leaned eagerly over the bed. 

Callaghan slowly took off 
the lid and removed several 
layers of cotton wool. Then 
he disclosed to view a yellow, 
hideous object, nestling in a 
bed of white wool. 

Staff Nurse M‘Tavish shud- 
dered. 

“How horrible!” she cried. 
“What a disgusting thing to 
keep in your locker, and how 
disagreeable it smells;” and 
she turned hastily away. 

The probationer, who hap- 
pened to be passing at that 
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moment, impelled by morbid 
curiosity, hastened to see the 
unpleasant sight. 

Callaghan watched her in- 
tently. 

“What a dreadful thing,” 
she cried, “how can you keep 
it?” and then she stopped 
quite suddenly. The finger 
seemed remarkably plump and 
unshrivelled, to have been car- 
ried about as a souvenir for so 
long, and forcing herself to 
look again, she detected a faint, 
scarcely perceptible movement 
in the box. 


“Why,” she exclaimed, “it 
is your own finger sticking 
through a hole in the box, and 
not a German finger at all.” 

“How did you guess?” cried 
Callaghan in surprise, “and 
me painting it with iodine and 
all. But hush, Sister, not a 
word, here comes Mrs James. 
Just wait till you hear her 
scream when I show it to her.” 

He carefully wrapped the 
finger in its layers of cotton 
wool, and replacing the box 
on the bed settled down com- 
placently to await events. 


X. DISCIPLINE FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 


Discipline is the corner-stone 
of hospital life. Staff nurses, 
probationers, and patients alike 
fall under its sway, and even 
those august beings who sit 
upon Olympian heights, the 
Matron and the Colonel, may 
in some vague intangible way 
be under its influence too. 
Like all great forces, it is 
admirable or intolerable, ac- 
cording to the point of view, 
and in this case, as in so 
many others, the point of view 
bears a close relation to the 
status of the individual. For 
to wield despotic powers and 
to live under a despotism are 
two very different matters. So 
it will not do to rush into 
rash generalisations on the 
subject of discipline, but to 
examine the question carefully 
and impartially as it appears 
in the eyes of the represen- 
tatives of the three most 


numerous classes of hospital 
life—the Staff Nurse, the Pro- 
bationer, and the Patients. 


I, THE STAFF NURSE. 


When Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
crossed the Tweed and made 
her first acquaintance with 
military hospitals at Black- 
town, she was amazed at the 
absence of cast-iron rules to 
which she had long been ac- 
customed. The patients were 
regarded as individuals, not 
merely as numbers, and the 
amount of liberty which pre- 
vailed in the wards seemed to 
her to be bordering on licence. 
In her eyes there was some- 
thing unnatural in knowing 
the patients as Jones, Lamb, 
or Kilbride, and crediting them 
with individual identities, in- 
stead of referring to them as 
Number 9 or Number 10, and 
looking at them as of interest 
merely from the medical point 
of view. Moreover, patients 
were allowed to laugh and 
talk in the wards and to work 
the gramophones as erratically 
as they pleased every evening, 
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while smoking was allowed 
practically all day long, with 
the exception of a few paltry 
hours in the morning. Visitors 
invaded the wards three times 
a week, and were even allowed 
out of official visiting hours, 
if they could provide a bond 
fide reason in the fact that 
they came from a distance. 
Parcels of provisions reached 
the patients by this means, 
which were consumed at un- 
suitable hours, and frequently 
were presented without being 
submitted to the lawful au- 
thority. All this seemed to 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish deplor- 
ably lax. In the well-ordered 
Infirmary in which she had 
been trained, no noise had ever 
been permitted in the wards, 
and a cloistered stillness pre- 
vailed over the place, while 
smoking was rigorously con- 
fined to between the hours of 
2 to 4 p.m. The Committee 
had generously recognised that 
patients need amusement, and 
had provided a gramophone 
with carefully selected records 
of unimpeachable taste, which 
was brought into the ward for 
one hour each week and played 
to the grateful patients by the 
Sister - in-charge. That a 
patient should manipulate the 
gramophone had never been 
contemplated by the Committee, 
even in their most fevered flights 
of faney. 

Visitors had been allowed on 
one afternoon each week— 
Saturday, — but even so they 
had been deplored as a sad 
waste of time and as a clog in 
the wheel of the daily round of 
activities. Tremendous pre- 
parations were made for their 
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coming, all white quilts were 
removed from the beds at the 
early hour of 1 P.M. and stuffy 
red blankets substituted, as the 
Committee harboured dark 
suspicions about the cleanliness 
of the incoming guests. In 
military hospitals quilts re- 
mained on the beds, morning, 
noon, and night, and visitors 
leaned upon them at will,— 
indeed, Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
once found an ill-mannered girl 
actually sitting on the edge of 
a bed—an unforgettable breach 
of hospital discipline. 

There had been none of the 
illicit traffic in parcels by these 
channels at the Infirmary, as 
any gift intended for an in- 
mate had first to be left upon 
a table at the entrance of the 
ward, and after the patient 
had been graciously permitted 
to see it, it was placed in the 
common store. It seemed as 
if the great ideal of our Social- 
ist friends—common proprietor- 
ship—had been realised on a 
small scale; but sad to relate, 
the patients, instead of glory- 
ing in the fact that they were 
living exponents of a long- 
contested theory, viewed their 
parcels with languid, almost 
gloomy interest, and were 
heard to mutter darkly, “I 
doubt it’s a sair waste of good 
money bringing those eggs. 
Most likely the nurses will get 
them.” : 

In Staff Nurse M‘Tavish’s 
opinion the probationers in 
Blacktown led a pampered 
existence, and received none 
of that excellent grounding 
which the Infirmary gave to 
newcomers. In her early days 
she had been accustomed to 
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sweep, scrub, and polish, and 
perform various other work 
with which charwomen are 
generally associated. But in 
Blacktown there were orderlies 
to sweep the wards, clean the 
windows, and scrub the chairs, 
while ward-maids cut the bread 
and butter, scrubbed the lock- 
ers, and polished the gas-stove, 
and the probationers were 
asked to do none of these 
things. 

‘You probationers don’t 
know what work is,” she 
would remark sadly. “Why, 
in my hospital I did nothing 
but cleaning for the first six 
months. How can you expect 
to be a nurse unless you go 
through the mill?” 

But if there was this sad 
want of discipline as regarded 
the patients and the proba- 
tioners at Blacktown, there 
was at the same time an an- 
noying amount of red tape in 
other ways. Forms and coun- 
terfoils abound in military 
life, and washing was made 
terrible by the use of Army 
Book No. 200. The Diets 
were even worse, and Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish would sit with 
aching head striving to evolve 
order out of chaos. Who could 
guess, she would wonder bit- 
terly, that Milk Diet was an 
elastic phrase, including chick- 
en and fish. It seemed the 
height of madness. Fronte 
nulla fides. In this case at 
any rate appearances were un- 
trustworthy. But worse still 
were the terrible extras which 
were not to be ordered at the 
discretion of the Staff Nurse, 
who knew her patients, but by 
command of the Medical Officer, 


who could be won over by side- 
long glances to provide desired 
extensions in the Menu. With 
fish or chicken, pudding and 
potatoes were not issued, but 
had to be ordered as extras, 
and the latter had to be calcu- 
lated per head in ounces, so 
the Staff Nurse would sit 
patiently repeating “ Fourteen 
ordinaries, three fish, four 
chicken, that makes twenty- 
one, and seven extra potatoes 
at 8 oz. each, that is—Lamb 
and Jones, can you no stop 
that racket for a minute; do 
you no see I am reckoning?” 
Indeed the Diets were a worse 
bugbear than its Blue Book 
rival, 

Another form of red tape 
was Breakages. This was not 
daily or bi-weekly like the 
other worries, but when it came 
it was more troublesome than 
either. It is never pleasant to 
break anything in hospital, 
and in Staff Nurse M‘Tavish’s 
previous experience it had re- 
sulted in an interview with 
the Matron, which ended either 
with a severe caution or the de- 
duction of half the price ef the 
article broken from the month’s 
salary,—which is a dull way 
of spending one’s hard-earned 
money, it must be admitted. 
But at Blacktown, when any- 
thing was broken, out came 
one of the inevitable Army 
Forms, and down went full 
details of the mishap and in- 
criminating evidence against 
the individual concerned, which 
in due time were submitted to 
the Colonel, and at his discre- 
tion charged either to the hos- 
pital or the delinquent. 

For instance, when Kilbride 
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in an excess of zeal pressed 
the thermometer too heavily 
under his arm, the frail stem 
snapped beneath the pressure. 
This was not the first time 
that Kilbride had tempted 
Fate with a thermometer, 
and on one historic occasion, 
when he was wandering across 
the ward, unmindful of the 
delicate instrument beneath his 
arm, to correct Akerman’s ex- 
aggerated notions of the value 
of lance drill in modern war- 
fare, he felt a sudden tick- 
ling about the ankle joint, and 
bending down, adroitly caught 
the thermometer in the act of 
descending on to the floor. 
Such good fortune was per- 
haps undeserved, but on the 
occasion when the thermometer 
broke, the fickle goddess cer- 
tainly played him false; the 
more treacherously as he was 
at the moment sitting quietly 
beside his bed, as all good 
patients are taught to do when 
their temperatures are taken. 


Buock V. 
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However that may be, the 
frail stem snapped, and there 
were various preliminaries to 
be performed before the loss 
could be made good. Indeed 
Kilbride seriously wished that 
he had bought another ther- 
mometer himself, before it was 
all over. First the broken 
fragments had to be collected 
and placed in the safe keeping 
of the medicine cupboard for 
the night, to be produced for 
the inspection of the Head 
Sister, as mute witnesses of 
the tragedy, when she came 
on duty in the morning. After 
careful examination, and a 
reprimand to the culprit for 
not exercising sufficient care 
with hospital property, an 
Army Form was obtained. 
This was an imposing docu- 
ment, with the Royal Coat 
of Arms at the head; and 
after close questioning of 
Kilbride into the manner of 
the mishap, it was filled in 
as follows :— 


Warp B. 


Report on Equipment broken, deficient, lost, or damaged. 


Article damaged . . . ‘ 
Name of person responsible for 
loss, damage, &c. 


1 thermometer. 
Lance-Corporal Kilbride. 


Report showing cause of loss, | Lance-Corporal Kilbride inadvertently 


mage, &c. 


The signature of the Investi- 
gating Officer was then ap- 
pended and the requisition for- 
warded to the Colonel, who 
decided, in a space provided 
for the purpose, whether the 
loss should be charged to the 





pressed too heavily on the thermo- 
meter while having his temperature 
taken in the axilla. He was afraid it 
might slip. The thermometer was 
accidentally broken through undue 
pressure. 


public or to the individual con- 
cerned. Fortunately, in this 
case he magnanimously de- 
cided to let the public bear 
the cost, and in the course 
of another ten days the re- 
quisition was returned duly 
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signed by the C.O., and a 
new thermometer was forth- 
coming. 

But losses were not invari- 
ably made good as easily as 
this, and when Akerman broke 
a mug the question was much 
more involved. It was the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded 
the case that caused the diffi- 
culty. One afternoon Akerman 
felt unusually thirsty, and going 
to the shelf to reach down a 
mug, happened to choose the 
particular mug in which Mrs 
Noggs had secreted “a little 
sup of soup” to consume at a 
quiet moment. He received the 
contents suddenly in his face, 
and, staggering back from this 
unexpected douche, let the mug 


fall to the ground. There it 
broke into a dozen fragments, 
and Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
had to be informed of the 
mishap. 

“If a body can’t put aside 
a little sup of soup, in case 
they feel faint -like in the 
evening, without all this 
bother, I do call it ’ard,” re- 
peated Mrs Noggs tearfully, 
gloomy visions of having to 
pay for the mug herself 
stretching before her eyes. 
“ And all that grease on my 
nice clean floor!” 

It would hardly do, as Staff 
Nurse M‘Tavish soon realised, 
to write the truth in an un- 
embellished form on the re- 
quisition— 


Article damaged . , ; ° 1 mug. 
Name of person, &c. Private Akerman. 
Cause of damage . Mug concealed on shelf, full of soup, by 


This was veracious but un- 
wise, as it would _inevit- 
ably lead to searching 
inquiries by the Colonel 
into the ways and deeds 
of ward-maids; and it is 
the aim of every Staff Nurse 


Article damaged . 
Name of person, &c. 
Cause of damage . 


“For if you had had the 
sense not to drop the mug, we 
should not have had all this 
bother,” she remarked to Pri- 
vate Akerman, as she cast aside 
the hated Army Form, thus 
throwing as it were a sop to 
her conscience which was be- 
ginning to be troublesome. 


Mrs Noggs, ward-maid, and dropped 
by Private Akerman on receiving the 
contents in his face. 


to have the C.O. poking 
round her ward as little as 
possible. 

So Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
hardened her heart to the 
dictates of truth, and entered 
upon the Form— 


1 mug. 
Private Akerman. 
Private Akerman is a nervous patient, 


whose nerves are not always under 
proper control. 


Losses are also of frequent 
occurrence in hospital, and al- 
most as much to be dreaded as 
Breakages. It is true there is 
not the same hopeless finality 
about them, as there is always 
a sporting chance of making 
good the loss by annexing a 
similar article from another 
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ward. As the time for taking 
the Inventory draws near, this 
means of making good de- 
ficiencies becomes very prev- 
alent. Inventories are taken 
once a quarter, and are most 
unpopular, partly because they 
entail a good deal of work, 
and partly because unrecorded 
losses of the past have an un- 
pleasant way of coming home 
to roost. All the crockery, and 
such miscellaneous articles as 
bread bins, loading irons, and 
fly traps have to be carried into 
the ward, and every bed has 
to be specially prepared to 
show that it possesses its 
legitimate amount of clothes— 
three blankets, two sheets, and 
one quilt. 

For days before the in- 
ventory morning, ward-maids 
might be seen feverishly count- 
ing their basins and mugs, and 
paying predatory visits to 
other wards in the absence 
of their lawful defenders. 
Worried staff nurses ran- 
sacked drawers and cupboards 
in their search for such elusive 
articles as salt-spoons and 
brushes for feeding cups, and 
they looked into the future 
with anxiety as a_ terrible 
legend went the rounds of an 
unfortunate staff nurse, newly 
appointed to a ward, who was 
made to pay for ten blankets 
lost by her predecessor. Truth 
to tell, the victim had never 
been identified with certainty, 
but she lived on, oft quoted 
as a memorable example of 
inequity. 

When the turn came for 
Ward B. to have their in- 
ventory taken, Mrs Noggs left 
nothing to chance, and counted 
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her crockery many times a 
day, but by one of those cruel 
blows of ill fortune which 
befall even the best generals, 
at nine o’clock on the day 
itself she discovered that one 
of her mugs was missing. 

‘Run downstairs and see if 
they have an extra one, there’s 
a dear,” said Mrs Noggs to her 
ally Lamb, for even amongst 
ourselves it is wise to keep up 
appearances and cloak our 
meaning in terms of discretion. 
Lamb, however, understood 
perfectly what was expected 
of him. He and the ward-maid 
were the best of friends, and 
he had a warm affection for 
Mrs Noggs, due not to external 
attractiveness, but to more 
substantial qualities in the. 
form of smuggled tinned rab- 
bits and potted meats, 

Presently Staff Nurse M‘Tav- 
ish, who was ransacking the 
cupboard for the third time in 
search of a missing eye-bath, 
heard Mrs Noggs exclaim in a 
tone of triumph— 

“Get the black enamel quick, 
and no one will ever know.” 

But long experience of hos- 
pital ways had taught her the 
unwisdom of inquiring into the 
doings of underlings on inven- 
tory mornings. 

For half an hour stillness 
reigned, and then a murmur of 
the coming storm was heard. 

“Have you found it yet?” 
asked a voice from below. 

“No, I think that woman 
upstairs must have taken it.” 

By the time Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish had discovered the 
eye-bath in the midst of a pile 
of sheets, the storm had come 
ominously near. 

D 
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The ward-maid from down- 
stairs was attacking Mrs 
Noggs. 

“But I left it in the sink 
not half an hour ago, and 
mugs can’t walk by them- 
selves,” she exclaimed. 

“IT have not been down- 
stairs at all,” replied Mrs 
Noggs in heated tones. “I 
don’t know if you mean to 
suggest that I hauled it up 
with a piece of string.” 

“T don’t suggest nothing,” 
said the injured ward-maid, 
“but I says it’s a queer thing.” 

** Look in the cupboard and 
see for yourself; all our mugs 
are marked with a B, so how 
can we have one of yours?” 

This argument, convincing 
as it sounded, failed to console 
the injured party, and she 
trailed dismally away to day 
the matter before her own 
Staff Nurse. 

“It’s a way they have in 
the Army,” said Lamb cheer- 
fully. “If they lose anything, 
they pinch it from some one 
else.” 

But matters did not remain 
stationary long. A direct at- 
tack was next attempted, and 
Staff Nurse Brown hastened to 
interview Staff Nurse M‘Tavish. 

“‘T have come for one of our 
mugs,” she began loftily. 

“There are none of your 
mugs here. You can see for 
yourself all my mugs are 
marked,” and she proudly 
threw back the cupboard door. 

“But Mrs Bird saw one of 
your men disappearing out of 
the kitchen with a mug about 
half an hour ago.” 

‘“‘ Well, you can see for your- 
self there are no unmarked 


mugs here, so what is the 
sense of saying we have it.” 

Baffled by this impenetrable 
barrier, the invader hesitated, 
and Staff Nurse M‘Tavish, with 
the magnanimity of the victor, 
added, “As you have been so 
unlucky as to lose a mug just 
when it’s Inventory day, if you 
like to come and borrow one 
from here after our Inventory 
has been taken, and put it 
with yours to make up the 
number, I’ll no be saying any- 
thing. For the amount of red 
tape in these military hospitals 
is just reediculous.” 

So they parted allies, sworn 
to defeat the ends of the nefari- 
ous military despotism under 
which they were working. 


II, THE PROBATIONER. 


Discipline for probationers 
consists mainly in cultivating 
the three great virtues of early 
rising, punctuality, and obedi- 
ence. At first sight it may 
seem that the first two are 
one and the same thing, or 
that early rising is merely the 
means to the end—punctuality. 
But, as experience shows, they 
are widely different in practice, 
and on winter mornings, rising 
at 6 A.M. constitutes a form 
of discipline which stands apart 
and deserves to rank first in 
the probationer’s three great 
duties. There is something 
particularly unpleasant about 
the early hours of dim Decem- 
ber mornings, and closer ac- 
quaintance with that little- 
known portion of the day fails 
to reveal any hidden charms. 

At other times, punctuality 
is more or less a matter of fore- 
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sight, and can be accomplished 
without any very painful effort, 
unless differing watches sur- 
round the question with a halo 
of doubt, and, in this case, it is 
wise for the probationer to sink 
all scepticism and accept the 
standard of time given by the 
superior’s watch as ipso facto 
correct. 

To be successful as a pro- 
bationer, a good deal of that 
valuable quality adaptability 
is necessary. Before the war, 
military hospitals were worked 
entirely by trained nurses with 
the help of orderlies, and Red 
Cross detachments were formed 
for quite a different purpose. 
The members were trained to 
act as stretcher -bearers and 
render first aid in case of 
invasion, the idea being that 
they would help to bring in the 
wounded from the battlefield, 
or apply tourniquets and elastic 
bandages to wounded warriors 
at the dressing-stations, Hap- 
pily for us, England has not 
known the sufferings of Bel- 
gium, and Red Cross workers 
have been called upon to give 
their services in less exciting 
surroundings. There were no 
longer sufficient trained nurses 
and orderlies to meet the needs 
of the great military hospitals 
which were springing up in all 
parts of the country, and Red 
Cross members were asked to 
go as probationers to help the 
trained nurses, both at home 
and abroad. Thus, at the out- 
set, adaptability was required 
to meet conditions which had 
never been contemplated before, 
and in their new work it was 
as much needed as ever, for 
every change of Staff Nurse 
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or Head Sister brought a new 
series of rules, and what had 
been the one and only sensible 
way of doing things under one 
Staff Nurse became an act of 
folly under her successor. 

“Nurse, that is no way to 
make a bed.” 

“But Sister Bland liked us 
to do it this way.” 

“IT am going to have things 
done my way. It does not 
matter what Sister Bland 
did.” 

This was the usual form the 
conversation took, and very 
soon probationers found that 
working under six successive 
Staff Nurses was like serving 
an apprenticeship in six differ- 
ent hospitals. 

Probationers are not called 
upon to wrestle with diet 
sheets and linen books, but 
they have to bear the un- 
pleasant consequences which 
follow when anything is broken 
in hospital. Their troubles 
lie in quite a different direction, 
which may be summed up as 
the third great form of discip- 
line—obedience. As every one 
knows, obedience is the first 
essential of hospital life, and no 
one should enter the wards un- 
less they are prepared to be 
absolutely obedient. In theory, 
it seems simple to bend your 
will and obey the dictates of 
another, but in practice the 
question is infinitely more com- 
plex. In hospital there are 
always two directing authori- 
ties, the Head Sister and the 
Staff Nurse, and if these give 
directly epposite orders, what 
is the subordinate todo? Isit 
better to obey the Staff Nurse, 
who is always on the spot, or 
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the higher power, who pays 
infrequent but most disturbing 
visits ? 

Take, for instance, the knotty 
problem of boiling the scissers. 
Asepsis is the great aim of 
hospitals, as every one is agreed, 
and sterilisation is the recog- 
nised means to attain it. So 
each ward was provided with a 
steriliser, an attractive metal 
box which gleamed like silver, 
in which the surgical instru- 
ments were boiled on a gas 
ring. In Ward B. the scissors 
were rapidly undergoing a pro- 
cess of disintegration through 
rapid and continuous boiling, 
when the Head Sister found 
them one morning. 

“Nurse,” she called to the 
probationer, “ the scissors must 
not be boiled like this. Here 
they are absolutely ruined be- 
fore there has been a dirty 
dressing in the ward.” 

So next morning the scissors 
remained unboiled, until they 
were discovered by Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish with deep indigna- 
tion. 

“Nurse, what do you mean 
by forgetting to boil the 
scissors ? ” 

‘‘ Sister Grayson said yester- 
day that they were not to be 
boiled until there were dirty 
dressings in the ward.” 

“Tl no’ have ye making 
excuses. Put them in the 
steriliser this minute.” 

So the probationer took 
refuge in that rock of national 
policy —which is either the 
cause of our Empire’s great- 
ness or the sign of incipient 
decay, according to your point 
of view—compromise. She 
placed the scissors in the 


steriliser in obedience to the 
Staff Nurse’s command, but 
she put them in an upright 
position so that only the blades 
were in the water, thereby 
doing her best to obey the 
Head Sister. 

Presently Sister Grayson 
was seen hurrying along, and 
Kilbride, who had been an in- 
terested spectator of the earlier 
phase of the campaign, hast- 
ened to the scene of action to 
await further developments. 
She went straight to the 
steriliser, and lifting the lid 
gazed into the depths. At 
first clouds of pent-up steam 
obscured her view, but gradu- 
ally the grey mist - shrouded 
form of the scissors became 
visible. 

“Nurse,” she cried angrily, 
“T have told you that I will 
not have the scissors ruined by 
boiling. What do you mean 
by disobeying?” 

“Only the points are in the 
water, Sister,” stammered the 
probationer, in a vain attempt 
to placate the Head Sister. 

“That has nothing to do 
with it. Take them out this 
minute.” 

“But Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
says she likes to have them 
boiled, and then she is quite 
sure they are sterile.” 

“T am the person to be 
obeyed here, and please re- 
member in future I must have 
absolute obedience.” 

And she bustled away. 

“It is difficult sometimes to 
know what to do, is it not?” 
said the probationer, turning to 
Kilbride, who was still stand- 
ing beside the steriliser. “ You 
can’t please every one. It is 
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not being obedient that is 
difficult, but it is obeying two 
people at the same time.” 

“Well,” said Kilbride cheer- 
fully, looking down at the de- 
batable form of the scissors, 
“T should boil them and leave 
them unboiled, turn about, and 
then you are bound to be right 
sometime. Put them in the 
steriliser again now, as it is 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish’s turn to 
pay them a visit.” 

And with these words he 
turned away, having provided 
the best solution in his power 
to the probationer’s third great 
problem—obedience. 


Ill, THE PATIENTS. 


From the patients’ point of 
view, discipline consists of a 
number of restrictions devised 
to harass the mind of man. 
In the name of discipline, 
smoking is forbidden during 
the long morning hours when 
the patients are penned up in 
the ward awaiting the visit of 
the Medical Officer—and only 
those who have experienced 
such restrictions can realise 
how great the craving to 
smoke can be during the for- 
bidden hours. Indeed the 
numerous cases of lapst mem- 
orie which occur every morn- 
ing are truly remarkable. The 
same iron hand prevents pa- 
tients from lying on their beds 
during the weary morning 
hours, and a glance at the 
hard wooden chairs provided 
by the authorities as part of 
the hospital equipment is suf- 
ficient proof of how great the 
temptation must be. Later in 


the day this form of relaxation 
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is allowed, on the strict under- 
standing that beds must be 
tidied as soon as the owners 
get up, but during the morn- 
ing it is permitted under no 
circumstances whatever. More- 
over, discipline debars them 
from playing the gramophone 
until half-past four in the 
afternoon, and what might 
have been a whole day’s en- 
joyment has thereby to be 
compressed into three feverish 
hours. All these restrictions 
seem unreasonable and devoid 
of sense to the majority of the 
patients, although occasionally 
an elderly N.C.O. may be found 
to say a word in their defence. 
This was the case with Sergeant 
Snell, who would be heard to 
murmur darkly, while the ward 
was rejoicing over their prize— 

“T hates them things, and if 
I had my way I would take 
every one I could find and burn 
it. There’s neither sense nor 
reason in them things, and if 
we had much more of them I’d 
send a petition to the Colonel.” 

Such sentiments, of course, 
were not at all representative 
of opinion in general, and his 
fellow-patients looked upon him 
with contempt as an utter bar- 
barian. 

Discipline also curtails the 
time allotted to visitors to two 
short hours three days a week, 
and on the stroke of four they 
are banished by an inexorable 
sergeant armed with a bell, 
popularly known as “ Muffins,” 
no matter how engrossing the 
conversation might happen to 
be at the moment nor how 
many farewell messages re- 
mained undelivered. 

Of all forms of discipline, 
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tidiness is perhaps the most 
oppressive, and the ward would 
sigh with impotent fury as its 
kits were refolded and its beds 
straightened and its lockers 
dusted many times in the 
course of the morning. These 
efforts were redoubled on the 
day when the Colonel inspected 
the hospital, and everything 
possible was done to secure 
perfection in every detail. 
Friday was inspection morn- 
ing in Ward B., and the in- 
spection was rendered terrible, 
not by what the Colonel saw 
as he made his round, but by 
what the Head Sister found 
on her preliminary tours of 
investigation. As a matter of 
fact, the Colonel, with the best 
will in the world, had not 
the trained eye needful to 
detect small domestic neglects, 
whereas the hawk-like eye of 
the Head Sister had been 
accustomed from earliest youth 
to find repositories of dust in 
wrongful places. However, 
the Colonel was dutifully up- 
held as possessing an unerring 
instinct for the detection of 
dust, and ward-maids and 
probationers went in terror 
accordingly. 

“Now, Mrs Noggs, be sure 
you get down all the cobwebs. 
Remember, the Colonel always 
sees cobwebs. And, Nurse, be 
sure you tidy all the lockers. 
There is nothing annoys the 
Colonel more than to find a 
dusty locker.” 

So the patients were ordered 
to tidy their lockers without 
delay, and set to work with 
the pleasant feeling of having 
@ grievance. 

“It is only half an hour 


> 


since I tidied mine,’ 
lated M‘Vean. 

“But it is not tidy now. 
What would the Colonel say if 
he saw it, M‘Vean?” 

“It is as bad as being in 
gaol,” sighed Viney. ‘There 
is no freedom here.” He was 
still smarting under a rebuke 
for having upset a bottle of 
brilliantine in the upper com- 
partment of his locker. In- 
stead of getting sympathy for 
his sad loss, he had been repri- 
manded for carelessness. 

“No,” said Kilbride. “It 
is worse. You need not be 
tidy when you are picking 
oakum.” 

“Sure, then, I wish it was 
oakum I was picking now,” 
sighed O’Ryan, as he flapped 
a mixture of cigarette-ash and 
tooth- powder  disconsolately 
with a duster. 

Presently Staff Nurse M‘Tav- 
ish appeared in the doorway. 

“Who is smoking?” she 
inquired. ‘And on Inspec- 
tion morning, too, when you 
know how angry the Colonel 
would be.” 

There was no answer, but a 
moment later she detected 
Viney with a cigarette in his 
mouth. 

“Viney, how dare you dis- 
obey orders. I shall report 
you to the Colonel.” 

“T am not smoking, Sister,” 
he answered in injured tones. 

“What is the use of telling 
me a lie when I can see you 
with my own eyes.” 

Slowly Viney drew the cigar- 
ette from his mouth and held 
it out, still unlighted, as an 
indisputable witness in his 
favour. 
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There was a moment of 
strained silence. 

‘“*T believe you do it on pur- 
pose to annoy me,” exclaimed 
Staff Nurse M‘Tavish. ‘There 
is nothing funny in things like 
that.” 

After a morning of strenuous 
preparation, the Colonel’s visit 
occupies about three minutes, 
and consists in walking through 
the wards with the Matron 
and paying compliments on 
the general aspect of the place. 
The patients give a sigh of 
relief when they realise that 
the inspection is over, and 
the staff nurses congratulate 
themselves that at least the 
Colonel has not found any 
dust in their ward. 

In addition to tidiness, a 
form of discipline, which is 
more or less due to the in- 
itiative of the staff nurses, 
the military authorities have 
drawn up a list of Orders for 
Patients in Military Hospitals, 
which are hung in a prominent 
position in every ward. 

Some of these deal merely 
with the drawing of kits and 
the maintenance of order in 
the wards, but Rule 15 pos- 
sesses more interest, and reads 
as follows :— 


15. Patients will under no 
circumstances give any 
portion of their diet to 
other patients, as each 
patient is ordered the diet 
most suitable for his 
disease, 


This rule is the quintessence 
of common-sense, and it seems 
inconceivable that any patient 
ordered chicken should wish to 
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exchange it for ordinary diet. 
But time works many wonders. 
Three months of unbroken 
chicken diet, with half a bird 
appearing with unfailing mon- 
otony day after day, may cause 
even the most contented patient 
to hanker for a change. This 
is what happened to Jones, and 
one morning he prevailed upon 
Lamb to exchange dinners with 
him. Not that Lamb needed 
any persuasion, as he had ob- 
served that the Ordinary 
Dining Hall fare consisted of 
rather tough mutton, and 
Lamb certainly secured the 
better bargain, although he 
took care not to show that he 
was aware of the fact. 

“Here you are, Jones,” he 
said, as he handed over his 
plate of mutton. “Though I 
don’t know whether it is the 
diet most suitable for your 
disease.” 

“It is a queer thing to call 
getting wounded for your 
country a disease,” remarked 
Jones, as he vainly endeavoured 
to cut his mutton. 

“Well, cheer up, old man, 
and eat it before any one sees 
you,” counselled Lamb. 

Presently murmurs arose 
from the group round the 
dining table. 

“T can’t chow it,” said 
Geordie, the Tynesider,. de- 
spondently. 

“Tt must have qualified for 
an Old Age Pension,” added 
Kilbride. 

“Here, Mrs Noggs, bring me 
another knife; I’ve turned the 
blade of this one trying to cut 
my mutton,” cried M‘Vean. 

But at that moment a hush 
fell on the assembly, as the 
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Orderly Officer entered the 
ward, 

“Orderly Officer, any com- 
plaints?” 

‘‘None, sir,” said Kilbride, 
as is the way they have in 
the Army; and a moment 
later the vituperations were 
again in full swing. 

In spite of the chorus of 
disapproval, Jones set to work 
upon his portion with an un- 
diminished zest, and had almost 
finished before Staff Nurse 
M‘Tavish realised what had 
happened. 

“Jones, where is your 
chicken?” she cried. ‘Don’t 
you know that you must 
have the diet the doctor 
orders?” 

‘But, Sister, I have had 
nothing but chicken for ninety- 
two days, and I have almost 
forgotten the taste of a bit 
of meat.” 

“You ungrateful boy! What 
shall I be hearing next, I won- 
der?” And she promptly con- 


fiscated the scanty remains of 
Jones’s unauthorised dinner. 
Lamb had seized the oppor- 
tunity to demolish the rest of 
the chicken, so no appropria- 
tion was possible in his 
case, 

Sad to relate, either the 
unaccustomed diet or the ra- 
pidity with which it had 
been bolted, caused Jones to 
suffer acute pains later in the 
day, and Staff Nurse M‘Tavish 
viewed the victim with triumph 
in her eye. 

“Now, Jones, you see what 
comes of not obeying the 
doctor’s orders,” she began, 
as she poured out a dose of 
medicine by the bedside. 
‘‘Never let me find you again 
thinking you know better than 
your superiors.” 

The unfortunate Jones, thor- 
oughly chastened in spirit, 
drank the distasteful draught 
and lay back on his pillow 
without saying a word. 
Disciplina omnia vincit. 
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WHAT is a 75? By this is 
conversationally understood a 
French field-gun, the calibre— 
or interior diameter of the bore 
—of which is 75 millimetres. 
Incidentally, it is the finest 
man-killing machine the world 
has yet known. 

Consider, now, the Soixante- 
quinze. A household word 
to-day, where eighteen months 
ago it was a matter of interest 
only to gunners ; let us try and 
get closer acquainted. 

In 1898, France surprised 
the armies of the world by the 
introduction of an artillery 
weapon which till then had 
only existed in the dreams of 
experts. The secret was well 
kept; the weapon as it saw 
the light was characterised by 
a boldness of conception and 
a carefulness in detail which 
spoke of much anxious thought. 
There was no searching after 
inspiration or any adaptation 
of existing methods: the fin- 
ished article was finished in- 
deed, and had all the air of 
finality. 

Till this period, the slowness 
of artillery fire was due to the 
fact that after the gun was 
laid and fired, the shock of 
discharge so upset the aim that 
the gun had to be re-laid for 
a second shot. The rapidity of 
fire thereupon became a matter 
of how quickly and accurately 
@ gun could be laid by the 
personal skill of the layer, 
The French, seeking artillery 


progress, and confronted with 
the inexorable shortness of 
their conscripts’ period of 
training, sought to improve 
in mechanism what they could 
not improve in personal skill. 
The best brains in the country 
got to work: high technical 
training, much patience, long 
experience of practical warfare, 
—all these would have been of 
no avail without the happy 
gift of imagination and the 
boldness of conception which 
gave concrete shape to the 
gunner’s dreams. 

Briefly, the new French 
field-gun of 1898 ceased to be 
attached to its axle-tree, but 
was attached, instead, to a 
buffer in a cradle, which not 
only absorbed the shock of 
recoil, but ran back the gun 
so exactly into its former 
position that no second laying 
was necessary. 

Having got over the primary 
trouble of laying, rapidity of 
fire appeared to have been 
attained. Experiments then 
proved that though a rapid 
rate of fire was possible, this 
rate was only as fast as that 
at which the gunners could 
adjust the fuzes of the shells. 

How, now, to improve the 
rate of fuze setting? This 
task was, and is, a matter of 
meticulous accuracy, needing 
careful training to be done 
correctly: moreover, it could 
not be hurried, since a shell 
badly fuzed by ever so little 
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was not only innocuous to the 
enemy but was a danger to 
one’s own side. Once more the 
French put aside any idea of 
brisking up the personnel, and 
invented a machine to set the 
fuze. The details of this fuze 
setter are still a secret. Let 
it suffice that it is simple, 
accurate, and very rapid in its 
work. Pass behind an English 


and a French battery in action.. 


The British gunner appears to 
be laboriously eviscerating his 
shell with a tin-opener; the 
Frenchman, on the other hand, 
you would describe as using 
a beer-engine, with one clean 
crisp stroke for each shell. 
Thanks to it, and to the steadi- 
ness of the gun after each dis- 
charge, the French field-gun 
is easily capable of twenty- 
five aimed rounds a minute. 
One more word about the 
recoil-absorber, and the secret 
thereof. The recoil is taken 
up by a cylinder beneath the 
gun, which contains a com- 
bination of glycerine, com- 
pressed air, and springs. It 
is this combination, and the 
exact proportions thereof, which 
makes the secret of the gun. 
It is not even known to our- 
selves or to other allied nations, 
nor, in view of the extraordinary 
usefulness of the gun, can we 
grumble at the secret not being 
in more hands than it is. It is 
not even ascertainable from a 
captured gun, since, if you take 
a cold chisel to it and try to 
examine the works by opening 
the buffer, the compressed air 
escapes, and the secret which 
lies in its density evaporates 
with it. 

Having solved the question 
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of the rate of fire, you would 
have thought that the French 
would have been content. Not 
they. A gun so good could not 
be allowed to stop short of per- 
fection. The mechanics of the 
thing could not be improved, 
but the ballistics could. Here 
the inventors were on simpler 
ground. Range and accuracy 
were successively taken in hand. 
Muzzle velocity—which, after 
all, means range—was in- 
creased: not by increasing the 
charge, and, with it, the thick- 
ness of the gun that withstood 
it, but by lengthening the gun 
to a hitherto unheard-of extent 
and giving it a slow-burning 
propellant ; much as our naval 
guns get their immense range, 
velocity, and penetrative power 
by apparently tapering away 
into the Ewigkeit. 

The unusual length of the 
gun mattered not at all; even 
though it reached 36 calibres, 
all but 9 feet, an unheard-of 
length in any modern field-gun. 
It only involved the lengthen- 
ing of the recoil chamber, and 
a small adjustment in the rate 
of the recoil, the whole process 
being so quick as not to make 
the difference of a round a 
minute in the rate of fire. 

The temptation to put in a 
lighter shell, and so get it 
further, on the same bang, was 
successfully resisted. Excel- 
lence of steel in the gun, and 
the adoption of an improved 
breech, even allowed of a slight 
increase in the weight of the 
shell and in its consequent re- 
maining momentum at the end 
of its flight. The designers 
never lost sight of the fact 
that the primary object of the 








gun was to deliver death to its 

nemies at the greatest speed, 
range, and effectiveness pos- 
sible; so they concentrated 
their energies on a man-killing 
shrapnel which, in the end, 
weighed 16 lb. and left the 
gun on its long journey at 
the unprecedented pace of 1739 
foot-seconds. 

And there you have the 
present shrapnel. 

Tactics here began to get 
mixed up with mechanics and 
ballistics. Jt was pointed out 
that troops would not always 
remain in the open to be whiffed 
out of existence by shrapnel. 
Rather would they get under 
cover at what speed they might. 
So a shell to deal with entrench- 
ments, buildings, and fortifica- 
tions was indicated. Here, 
again, careful thought showed 
the need of accurate gunnery, 
and a still higher velocity in 
the shell, which, being more 
local in its effects, could not 
be allowed the same latitude 
in its action as its shrapnel 
confrére. So a high-explosive 
shell weighing only 11.68 Ib. 
was introduced. Thanks to 
the chemists this time, its con- 
tents were of such a startling 
nature that its weight became 
a secondary consideration. It 
raced away on its mission at 
2050 foot-seconds, a velocity at 
that time unequalled even by 
the latest small-bore rifle, and, 
when it exploded, its melinite 
charge blew great holes in the 
scenery. 

This immense velocity, giving 
exact accuracy, allowed the 
field-gun to be used with all a 
rifleman’s marksmanship, and 
French gunners came to view 
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direct hits on objects aimed at 
as not merely fortuiteus but 
as things to be normally 
expected. 

Well, here were the best 
gunners in the world with the 
best gun in the world. They 
did not run about patting one 
another’s backs and_ then 
patting the breech of the gun. 
They kept on thinking. Im- 
agination having ceased in- 
spiring with the creation of 
the weapon of their dreams, 
the French thinkers let the 
logical issue have full play; 
they saw at once that the 
novelty in the powers of the 
weapon had revolutionised fire 
tactics and the methods of deal- 
ing with targets, animate and 
inanimate. The long spouts 
of their 9-ft. guns, the heavy 
bullet in their shrapnel, the 
pace, accuracy, and shattering 
power of their H.E. shell—all 
this gave them to think. How 
was the supply of ammunition 
to be kept up in a six-gun 
battery? What was the best 
way of using the spraying 
effect of multitudinous shrap- 
nel? What effect would a 
tornado of his own fire have on 
the vivacious temperament of 
the French gunner? 

These and many other prob- 
lems engaged their attention. 
Nothing was left to chance. 

For the first time in history, 
the weapon produced tactics ; 
hitherto, tactical needs had 
produced the desired weapon. 
It was found that the consist- 
ency with which this gun 
would place round after round 
on the same spot without re- 
laying gave too close a pattern 
on the target, and means had 
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to be devised to spread the 
effect about a little. In the 
old gun, traversing right and 
left was obtained by shifting 
the trail; in the new, it was 
found possible to consider as 
fixed points the wheels and 
the spade on the end of the 
trail, and to make the whole 
gun and cradle traverse along 
the axle-tree a small number of 
degrees right and left without 
upsetting the stability of the 
triangle on which the gun 
rested. In other words, it was 
found that the battery com- 
mander had no need to abandon 
the advantage of his high rate 
of fire in order to spray his 
shrapnel right and left. <A 
simple worm and wheel gear, 
with a handle working on a 
circle divided into arcs, gave a 
constant amount of traverse; 
so that the gunner, in turning 
his wheel a certain number of 
times, knew exactly how much 
right or left of his target his 
shell would burst. This power 
of traversing, within certain 
limits, combined with an ex- 
tensive power of elevating and 
depressing, turned the gun into 
a veritable hose. Forthwith, 
the new tactics were born, The 
French introduced new names 
—the “tir fauchant” or mow- 
ing fire (faucher, to mow: 
Lat. falx: Engl. falchion), 
The “tir progressif,” which 
could follow men up as they 
ran towards you or away from 


you. Finally, the combination 
of the two, the “tir progressif 
et fauchant,” whereby the cap- 
tain commanding the battery 
is able to sow with shrapnel 
any piece of ground containing 
a target so effectually and at 
such short notice, that if the 
target is flesh and blood and is 
not buried over head and ears 
in a trench, it stands no chance 
whatever of surviving. 

This is the storm, the 
dreaded “ rafale.” 

At the expense of tedious- 
ness, let us examine its details. 
The cone of dispersion — the 
pattern, in fact— which a 
bursting French shrapnel 
makes on the ground at, say, 
3000 metres, is a diagram 
300 metres long by 14 metres 
broad. Owing to the high 
remaining velocity of the 
bullet, and its comparatively 
great weight, 38 to the pound, 
this area is beaten by 250 
effective bullets, each having 
sufficient momentum in it not 
only to kill a man but also to 
perforate any practicable form 
of portable protection with 
which he may be provided. 

Now, the consistent shooting 
ef the French field-gun renders 
it possible to imprint on the 
surface of any given piece of 
ground a succession of such 
patterns, side by side and 
touching one another, and all 
by giving a stated number of 
turns to the wheel on the 





1 This is worth noting, in view of the increasing use of steel helmets by 


modern troops. 


figures, and those known for the German gun. 
on which experiments had been tried. 


The strength of the French trench helmet is calculated on these 


The writer has seen one of them 
It had been subjected to shrapnel at 


varying velocities ; at 1000 ft.-secs. the bullet had failed to pierce it. And, be 
it remembered, the lighter and slower German shrapnel bullet has not the 


momentum of the French one. 
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carriage which deflects the 
muzzle right and left. By 
shortening the range 300 
metres on the elevating gear, 
done in a moment, a sscond 
succession of patterns may be 
placed below the first lot, much 
in the same way as a type- 
writer shifts at the end of the 
line and commences to write 
the second. There is no reason, 
in effect, why a third and a 
fourth and any other number 
of lines of patterns should not 
be splashed on to the greund, 
the process being only limited 
by the amount of ammunition 
available. In practice, the 
amount is, as a rule, limited to 
8 rounds per gun. — 

The battery commander 
rattles off a string of words, 
containing object, range, fuze, 
and angle of deflection; while 
he is yet speaking, the layers 
are on to the mark, the fuze- 
setters are punching the shell 
noses, the breech swings open, 
the traversing number grasps 
the worm and wheel gear. 
And as the captain finishes on 
a sharp word of command, each 
gun, being laid on an axis 
parallel to its fellow, whizzes 
off without further command a 
string of 8 shells in two groups 
of four, and ceases fire. As 
the last shell leaves the gun 
the loading number swings 
open the breech and stands 
easy,—the whole process has 
taken exactly 20 seconds; and, 
somewhere about two miles off, 
there is a patch of mother earth 
the size of Trafalgar Square, 
every scrap of which has been 
so beaten by shrapnel bullets 
that within its area, it is 
mathematically accurate to say, 
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there is no unprotected living 
thing. 

Were four battalions, massed 
in a brigade formation, unlucky 
enough to find themselves with- 
in 6000 metres of a battery of 
French 75’s, at a previously 
ascertained distance, it is 
theoretically correct to say 
that in under half a minute 
they would be beaten flat to 
the earth, not a single man 
surviving untouched. 

This refers to shrapnel only ; 
it is a different matter when it 
comes to the “obus explosifs,” 
the high-explosive percussion 
shell. Here marksmanship is 
very necessary, though the 
ease with which exact shooting 
is obtained with this H.E. 
shell is proportionately as 
great as is the efficiency of the 
shrapnel. Laying, by the deli- 
cate adjustments possible in a 
finely divided clinometer, is 
more often resorted to than 
open sights; the exact ranging 
on the object is invariably 
used, sometimes without the 
preliminary of establishing the 
bracket, as in shrapnel fire. 
The exact range once obtained, 
fire is kept up till the target 
is demolished by a series of 
direct hits. Tir fauchant is 
sometimes used, as, for in- 
stance, in the attacking of a 
line of parapet ; or, again, fau- 
chant et progressif, where the 
line of fire is oblique to the 
trench face. 

The organisation of the bat- 
tery was next taken in hand. 
The French had committed 
themselves to the idea of a 
battery being an instrument 
for registering the personal 
wishes of its commander, It 
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had therefore to be reduced to 
manageable dimensions. The 
six-gun battery became ‘a four- 
gun battery. 

Let us now look at the per- 
sonnel of a battery. It might 
be expected that a machine of 
this power would need many 
servants; but the French Regle- 
ment d’Artillerie 1910 lays 
down that though a gun’s 
crew consists of six men, it is 
yet expected that once the gun 
has fired, one man should be 
enough to maintain some sort 
of rate of fire. Furthermore, 
that when casualties occur, it 
is better to abandon one or two 
guns in the battery, to keep 
wholly manned the remaining 
guns; a wise provision which 
encourages an esprit de corps 
based on the battery itself as 
the unit, and not connected 
with the individual gun. 

The captain commands the 
battery ; he has one subaltern 
to help him, and, if necessary, 
to take his place. 

It was soon obvious that 
such a death-dealing machine, 
depending for its effectiveness 
on its capacity for exact ac- 
curacy, would be misused by 
being served by personnel who 
got excited. The French gun- 
ner, in the ecstasy of seeing 
his target melt away before 
him, often shot wildly. The 
gun was therefore provided 
with goniometric, or angle- 
measuring, sights. By means 
of these the gun is laid on 
any conspicuous object, such 
as a factory chimney, a steeple, 
or any other mark. The angle 
formed by mark, gun, and 
target is measured by the 
battery commander, who an- 


nounces it to the layers; they 
make the necessary adjustment 
on their sights, which brings 
the muzzles of their guns on to 
the target. From this time 
onward their whole preoccupa- 
tion lies in keeping their eye on 
the church steeple. Kingdoms 
may melt away in the middle 
distance, but the slow shift of 
the weathercock is all that 
meets their eye. 

Direct and indirect fire are 
therefore on the same system, 
and one has no more difficul- 
ties for the gunner than the 
other. 

This, it may be said in 
parenthesis, is the system of 
indirect laying adopted also 
by the Germans. The writer 
remembers an instance in 
Flanders, where a tall factory 
chimney stood behind the 
English trench line. The Ger- 
man gunners, believing it to 
be a British observation post, 
got busy with it and methodi- 
cally shot the top half off, 
leaving only a splinter or 
spicule of masonry sticking 
forlornly into the air. There 
they stopped, and only our 
gunners then knew why they 
stopped. A short while after, 
one of the periodical “ pushes ” 
was to take place. The even- 
ing before, the C.R.A. of the 
section saw the C.R.E., who 
detailed a subaltern’s party to 
bring down the chimney during 
the night. They did their work 
well, burrowing underground 
and attacking the foundations 
with gun-cotton in such a way 
that the fabric collapsed as 
nearly as possible noiselessly 
into the ploughed field along- 
side. And when, at dawn, our 
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men swarmed over the parapet 
into the German trenches, the 
German gunners—deprived of 
the aiming point on to which 
all their angles had been 
“registered ’’—shot as wildly 
as hawks and hurt nobody. 
One last word, on the supply 
of ammunition. The French 
did not hesitate to incur ex- 
penditure of ammunition on a 
far more lavish scale than any 
other nation had contemplated, 
and they provided their bat- 
teries with twice the number 
of shell carried by other armies. 
The number of waggons in a 
German six-gun battery is six ; 
that in a French four-gun bat- 
tery twelve—three times as 
many in proportion. When 
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the last French field artillery 
manual was brought out, each 
75 had to its credit in the field 
1500 shells, carried in the vari- 
ous columns and reserves. It 
is believed that since the war 
commenced, this number has 
been increased by 500. 

Need we wonder that, as the 
French President told us re- 
cently, the reserve stocks of 75 
shell had reached an almost 
incredible figure ? 

Need we, moreover, wonder 
at the affection in which the 
guns are held by the whole 
French people? The high 
opinion in which they have 
always held their gun and 
gunners has been fully borne 
out in the present war. 


II. 


A dull autumn morning in 
Flanders; drizzling rain, clay 
mud everywhere. We are at 
a point where the English and 
French lines join; a section 
of trenches backed by ruined 
buildings, which, as always 
happens on both sides, Ger- 
man or ours, are used by ar- 
tillery or other observation 
officers, and which continue 
to exist on mutual sufferance. 
Spread out, a few hundred 
yards ahead of us, are the 
confused lines of trenches. 
The untidy barbed-wire en- 
tanglements show the neutral 
ground between the two sets 
of trenches which, even from 
this close and dominating 
view-point, seem to be devoid 
of plan. The most conspicu- 
ous objects everywhere are 
the empty tins and other 





rubbish thrown out of the 
trenches; they lie around, 
close to the parapets, and, 
you would think, must serve 
to show up the outline to 
airmen overhead. However, 
that does not appear to mat- 
ter. The trenches are appar- 
ently lifeless, no movement 
being discernible anywhere. 
The steady, slow rifle fire of 
the snipers never ceases. Artil- 
lery fire is for the moment 
in abeyance. 

We lie flat on our stomachs 
among the broken plaster and 
bits of tiles, in the attic of one 
of the less ruinous houses, and 
look out through a crevice be- 
tween the rafters. The roof 
is all to pieces, at least one 
tile in every two being absent. 
Till a few minutes ago one of 
our gunner subalterns had been 
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explaining the German front 
to us. His heavy battery 
has been in this sector a long 
time, and he has queer home- 
made names for most of the 
objects in our present field of 
view. For instance, the house 
in which we now are is the 
Ritz, from its comparatively 
large dimensions, even though 
it is less watertight than a 
paper bag. 

The French are just over 
there on our right; you see 
fewer tins and more regular 
outlines about their parapets. 
Their guns, too, are more 
numerous than ours. Their 
heavy Rimailho howitzers are 
said to be very useful. But 
what we, who are newcomers 
to this particular sector, most 
want to see are their famous 
75's at work. There are 
several batteries of them near 
here. ‘They are the thing,” 
said our gunner friend; “you 
won't want to see prettier 
shooting. And commotion, 
my word! When a battery 
of 75’s gets talking, every- 
thing else for miles round 
stops to listen. You'll see 
soon enough. But they won’t 
let you near their gun posi- 
tions; small blame to them 
either. Good-morning.” 

Just as we are beginning to 
think we have seen enough, 
and are going to leave, there 
is a clattering of boots on the 
ladder, and a French captain 
of artillery appears from be- 
hind the sandbag protection 
at the stairhead. He crawls 
across the attic floor on all- 
fours, and joins us at our 
coign of vantage. We offer 
him our spy-hole. He thanks 


us courteously, and invites us 
to watch the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, explaining that he is 
about to observe the fire of his 
own field-battery on the Ger- 
man trench in front. Here 
arrives the somewhat portly 
quartermaster-sergeant of the 
battery (they call him the 
“fourrier”), and he comes 
“rampant ”—not, however, as 
the lion in _ heraldry, but 
rather as a very human being 
conscious of inadequate cover 
between himself and _ the 
Boches. He unreels a thin 
telephone wire behind him as he 
comes. Settling down behind 
us, he fixes the terminal of 
the black-cased telephone at 
his belt, tests the connection, 
and calls up his battery. 
“Allé! All6! Vous m’enten- 
dez? Ktes-vous préts? Oui, 
repérage sur méme point. 
Angle de site toujours zéro.” 
He nods, all square! to the 
captain, and hands him the 
instrument. The latter, in his 
somewhat stilted English, ex- 
plains: “You see, my cap- 
tain, that when I make the 
preparation of the fire, I in- 
dicate to my four pointers a 
distant object which is con- 
spicuous, on which they direct 
their sights. Then I measure 
the angle to the target which 
it is intended to strike, and 
order the guns to be directed 
at this angle.” We assent, 
without much comprehension, 
however, and he addresses 
himself to his telephone. 
“Premiére piéce, plateau 14, 
tambour 82. Echelonnez de 5. 
Abattez. Obus explosifs. 3500. 
Par la droite par piéce.” 
A pause. 

















Then: whump, goes the first 
75 in the distance. Whoop, 
bang-g, the shell lands squarely 
among the German support 
trenches, its high explosive 
flinging up a black cloud and 
clods of clay. 

Too far. 

“Trois mille quatre cents,” 
he shortens the range. Whump, 
again. Once more the rush of 
the shell and the bang—this 
time louder, as the black cloud 
springs like a sudden mushroom 
from the no-man’s-land between 
the trenches, 

Nearly. 

We wait to hear him give 
the half-distance. Not he. 
He waits till the smoke-cloud 
has cleared, picks out his own 
shell-crater from among the 
others in that ill-used space, 
carefully measures the distance 
with his eye to the German 
parapet, and corrects the range. 
“Augmentez de dix. Trois 
mille quatre cents quarante,” 
And forty! One wonders if 
many English battery com- 
manders would care to handle 
fractions of fifty yards in a 
range of two miles, and in that 
confined target. 

Is it bravado? However, 
let us see. 

The pause before the thump 
is tense with anticipation. The 
direction has been beautiful, 
nothing but the range remains ; 
and when the whoop and bang 
come off they make us jump as 
we lie, There: what did I tell 
you? The black mushroom 
‘Springs up from the Hun 
parapet itself. It hangs sus- 
pended for a moment, then 
gradually drifts down the 
breeze. As it drifts away, lo! 
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—a fat little crater just under 
the clay breast-work. Two 
loopholes gape; a tangle of 
barbed wire and bits of sand- 
bag lie across the gap. A 
twinkle of steel, as a German 
sentry, with shaken nerves, 
runs round the corner of the 
traverse, carrying rifle and 
fixed bayonet. Movements 
here and there. 

That tickled them up a 
bit ! 

Rifle fire breaks out from the 
German parapet at nothing in 
particular, but it is the expres- 
sion of a state of jumps. It 
wells up and up, runs along 
the line in increasing volume, 
and is presently answered by 
an ever-growing rifle fire from 
our own front line. Both sides 
are hard at it, the German 
parapet fully manned. The 
din increases to a crackling 
roar as the Maxims join in. 
It is the broad daylight equi- 
valent of the funk-fire which 
so often breaks out at night. 

Look at our friend the cap- 
tain now. He smiles all over 
his handsome face, and, the 
receiver close to his mouth, he 
shouts an order which makes 
us stare indeed. “Trois mille 
quatre cents quarante - trois. 
Oui, quarante-trois!” 

Rubbish; this is humbug, 
anyhow. 

He reads the incredulity in 
our faces, smiles, nods, and 
points through the spy-hole. 
All right, if you really mean 
it. Let’s see. 

The distant thump is im- 
agined more than heard. The 
whoop of the shell passes us, 
and simultaneously the black 
mushroom jumps up from the 
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very heart of the German 
trench itself. 

Aha-a, what did I say? The 
dark eyebrows rise almost to the 
cap-peak, the grave face nods 
at us, the forefinger wags. 
M. le fourrier shakes in an in- 
audible chuckle behind us. Le 
brav’ soixante-quinze! You 
thought they couldn’t do it? 
But watch, now. 

The captain grasps the re- 
ceiver again, and calls down 
it: ‘Ca y est Recommencez! 
Par trois!” Give ’em three, 
my lads! 

The din in front crackles and 
rattles; but the thumping, 
behind, now joins in. Crang— 
Bang—Bang! Three shells in 
as many seconds pitch straight 
into the German trench, not a 
foot too much or too little. It 
is like posting letters. 

They have barely arrived, 
the smoke of their explosion 
still hangs over the trench, 
the air is full of the singing of 
their fragments, when the cap- 
tain calls a triumphant message 
down the receiver. “Trois 
mille quatre cents quarante- 
trois. Fauchez! R-r-rafale!” 

At this the din becomes 
deafening. The thumping 
behind us merges into a sullen 
roar; but only for a moment. 
Suddenly the whole German 
front for a width of two hun- 
dred yards is black with burst- 
ing melinite. Bang. Bang. 
Ba - bang - bang - ba-ba - bang! 
The inferno dominates every- 
thing else. The 75’s take com- 
plete charge of the situation. 
The rifle fire dies down on both 
sides, and our infantry stands 
rapt with amazement in the 
midst of the commotion. The 


rate of fire dies not for a 
moment. If anything it in- 
creases in intensity. Lumps 
of shapeless débris, whole sand- 
bags, bits of beams, bits of 
planking, a rifle; the head and 
shoulders of a human body, the 
arms flicking loosely in a way 
which tells of shattered bones. 
One after another, the scrap- 
heap hurtles high in the air as 
the melinite explodes insistently 
in the very midst of the Ger- 
man dug-outs. The lumps of 
stuff turn slowly over and over 
in the air, lump following lump 
as a juggler tosses glass balls. 
Bang-ba-ba-ba-bang-ba-bang ! 
Stuff your fingers in your ears ; 
shut your eyes and mouth in 
the vain effort to keep the 
terrible concussion out of your 
head. The tiles on the rafters 
above begin to shake loose; 
the floor trembles; ah, stop it, 
stop it! An unreasoning irri- 
tation seizes us, Can't you 
stop the beastly din? 

Already he has the instru- 
ment in his hand. 

“ Halte au feu!” 

Thank God! We couldn’t 
have stood much more of that. 

The smoke clears off, and 
there the whole thing lies be- 
fore us. A long shallow de- 
pression full ef débris, where 
once a trench had been. 

Kcorasés, les Boches ! 

Slowly one clay - coloured 
lump detaches itself from the 
rest, and, with an infinitely 
pitiful weariness, scrambles to 
its feet. Blind, half naked, 
groping with outstretched 
arms, it stumbles eut into the 
open towards us, and falls flat 
on its face. 

All is still. 
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Long, breedy-looking 75’s. 
If you meet them on a greasy 
Flanders pavé at 4 in the after- 
noon ef a dingy autumn day 
you are impelled te take off 
your hat to them. Not the 
most sordid surroundings, not 
the most futurist barbouillage 
with grotesque scene-painting, 
will make them appear any- 
thing but what they are: 
gentlemen, and the weapons 


of gentlemen. Thus are the 
souls of men reflected in the 
weapons they use. 

Imagine, now, the feelings of 
the Hun who stole the plans of 
the gun, and stole the wrong 
ones; the dummy plans so 
carefully prepared, so jealously 
guarded, so fascinatingly perfect 
in appearance. 

He made the gun, and found 
it wouldn’t work ! 

PoussE CAILLOUX. 
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FROM THE 
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OUTPOSTS. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AT JASIN. 


“Sines! Sa...4...hib! 
Sai...4...4...hib! Chahar 
baji sihib” (“four o’clock, sir’’). 

The sturdy, black-bearded 
Central India orderly pushed 
up the mosquito curtains over 
the camp-bed in the little tent, 
and the native infantry captain 
stirred uneasily in his sleep. 

“Chahar baji sahib! Bare 
din ke chahar baji!” (‘four 
o’clock Christmas morning, 
sir !”) 

Then consciousness crept 
over the captain’s sleep-dulled 
brain as he woke to the dank, 
fetid odour ef the mangroves ; 
to the hot, stuffy, cramped 
little tent; to the acrid smell 
of the wood-fire smoke, where 
his servant was boiling water 
for tea and the bacon was 
frizzling for a hasty breakfast, 
in the oppressive darkness of 
an equatorial morning, near 
the coast end of the boundary 
between German and British 
East Africa. As his senses 
grew more alert, he grasped 
better the trend of the orderly’s 
speech, while the latter busied 
himself about the tent, giving 
a final rub to the rifle the 
captain habitually carried, or 
smoothing out the folds of that 
offieer’s “ pagri” (turban). 

Swords, helmets, gaiters, 
spurs, and all the other 
trappings of civilised and 
medieval warfare had long 
since gone by the board in this 
land where the white man 
must needs tramp it on equal 


terms with his darker followers. 
The tsetse-fly has no more 
respect for an officer’s charger 
than for a humble ammunition 
mule, and every single packet 
of ammunition and tin of bully- 
beef had to be brought up by 
hand, by strings of porters, 
chiefly literally naked savages 
from the central lakes. Tunics 
even had been discarded in 
favour of khaki shirts, and 
breeches for shorts. 

“Bare din ka salaam—sahib” 
(Christmas greetings), came the 
gruff voice of the orderly as 
he handed his master a clean 
khaki shirt, for a festival is 
an auspicious day to don new, 
or, failing new, at least clean 
garments, even if they will 
probably be perforated by Hun 
bullets an hour or two after 
sunrise, 

“Good Lord!” thought the 
captain, as he mechanically re- 
turned the greeting—“ Christ- 
mas Day!” His thoughts 
slipped north over the sweating 
mangrove-curtained coast and 
the high inland forests, across 
the burning yellow sands of 
the desert; on, beyond the 
dancing sun-kissed waves that 
fringe the north of Africa; 
away to the grey breakers, 
beating on the misty Sussex 
shore, where his wife and boy 
would be that morning. Christ- 
mas Day! He pictured to him- 
self the mother leaning over 
the baby’s cot to wish him 
“Merry Christmas from Daddy,” 
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and thought of them all at home, 
around the baby’s Christmas 
tree. He remembered the one 
they had the year before in a 
far-off, peaceful Indian station, 
with all the servants’ children 
in to pick off the glittering 
tinsel toys, so beloved of Indian 
babies, from the little sahib’s 
‘“ wonder-tree,” while the six- 
month-old baby lay in his 
mother’s lap, watching it all 
with great big wondering eyes. 
As the orderly handed him 
his belt and pistol, the captain 
realised, with a great revulsion 
of feeling, that his Christmas 
would be spent toiling through 
the bush to attack a problem- 
atical Hun post situated across 
the Umba river, and he cursed 
all war with a bitter curse. 
Turning from his tent to the 
little brushwood hut that served 
as a mess-room, he greeted the 
senior captain of his double 
company, who was just begin- 
ning breakfast. “Morning! 
Merry Christmas!” They 
settled down to their ration 
bacon and chupatties, for bread 
is often scarce in small columns 
operating in the East African 
bush, when white troops do 
not form part of the force. 
The talk turned on to the 
probabilities of finding the 
Huns that morning, and the 
methods of outflanking them 
when they were in a good 
position, as they were sure to 
be, for the descendants of 
Attila are past-masters of de- 
fensive warfare. But neither 


of them talked very much, for 
the mess servant wished them 
&@ Merry Christmas, and both 
men’s thoughts turned home- 
ward, until one of them looked 
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at his wrist-watch, and said, 
“Time to move—what?” 

Of the force, only one 
African and one Indian com- 
pany were moving that day; 
so they had to pick their way 
through the lines of sleeping 
figures till they reached the 
south end of the camp, where 
their men were fallen in. 
More Christmas greetings ex- 
changed with the British 
officers of the Africans; more 
salaams from the Indian 
officers. ; 

How appropriate these greet- 
ings seemed, more particularly 
so where in the African com- 
pany a Soudanese N.C.O. used 
the full Arabic formula, 
“Salaam aleikum ” (“Peace be 
with you”)—a greeting of 
daily usage, but more than 
usually appropriate to this 
birthday of the Prince of 
Peace! But how incongruous 
in these surroundings, were it 
not for the fact that the 
Force, although containing 
but few Englishmen, formed 
part of the armed might of 
a race which, whatever its 
faults, has done more than 
any other to bring the bless- 
ing of peace to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. The cap- 
tain, watching his Indians, 
thought of Akbar’s dream and 
the peace for ‘“ Warring Hind” 
therein foretold, and felt that 
of all nations perhaps we had 
the best right to use that age- 
old greeting—“ Peace be with 

ou.” 

‘“‘ Five-fifteen,” said a voice, 
and the column swung out of 
camp, the Africans leading. 
The captain, standing in the 
dim light of the guard - hut 
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lantern, watched them with 
curious eyes; for this was the 
first chance he had had of ob- 
serving them in close proximity 
to the enemy. All, or nearly 
all, Soudanese, this company— 
sturdy, rather sullen - looking 
men, obviously good soldiers, 
even if he had not known their 
war record, The double ban- 
doliers, the heavy bush-knives, 
the well-kept rifles handled by 
men to whom they were evi- 
dently as well-beloved women, 
—all showed the seasoned fight- 
ing man. He watched their 
officers pass, wearing, like the 
men, the little round caps with 
neck covers, familiar to him 
from Mutiny pictures and old 
books of Livingstone’s Travels. 
The equatorial sun is no friend 
to the white man, but death 
from sunstroke is less swift 
and certain than that which 
awaits the white officer who 
goes into action with coloured 
troops, wearing himself a Euro- 
pean head-dress. The captain 
for the same reason wore a 
pagri, and his face and neck 
and bare arms were tanned 
by many suns to a hue almost 
as dark as that of the men 
he led. 

Then a little gap, as the 
dumpy-looking machine-gun 
passed, borne by the brawny 
Menuazi porters, loping along 
with noiseless barefooted tread. 
Fighting men these also, but 
unarmed except for the heavy 
knives, each man with his load 
of belt boxes piled high on the 
twisted French grey blanket 
he wore as head covering. 

Again a little interval, and 
the Indians came filing past— 
Muslims of Rajputana, lean 


men, high cheek-boned. Here 
he caught a glimpse of the 
fair colouring due to the old 
mixture of Afghan blood; 
there, of the wheat colour of 
the high-bred Rajput; now of 
a darker hue that bespoke 
some long-forgotten Dravidian 
strain mingled in the old 
heroic days, when first the 
descendants of the moon swept 
south from the snowy hills 
and upland pastures, cradle 
of the Aryan race, to over- 
run all Hind, as far as the 
central forests, haunts of the 
fabled serpent women, the 
“naginis” of ravishing volup- 
tuous beauty. Not his own 
men these, for he had joined 
this regiment from its linked 
battalion at the outbreak of 
war, but cousins, and kinsmen, 
and clansmen of the men with 
whom he had soldiered for the 
last nine years. Their own 
officers, British and Indian 
alike, and the pick of the rank 
and file, together with one of 
his best friends from his own 
regiment, were lying dead, 
some before, some in, the 
German position forty miles 
down the coast, whence, eight 
short weeks earlier, after the 
British force from India made 
the disastrous landing at 
Tanga, he himself had been 
glad to get to the ships again 
with his life. 

Quietly they moved past 
him, for the Indian goes into 
action silently, since, like the 
white man, and unlike the 
African, he is cursed with an 
imagination. The captain could 
read in the eyes of some of 
them filing past in the lan- 
tern’s dim circle of light, the 
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haunting expectation of the 
terrible short-range machine- 
gun fire which had mown down 
more than half the officers 
and nearly a third of the men 
of the regiment in less than 
twenty minutes on that ill- 
omened day. He only hoped 
that they could not read the 
same in his eyes. 

He fell in at the tail of the 
column, with his faithful 
orderly, for never after that 
first disastrous day did the 
officers go together in front, 
but divided, so that the am- 
bushed Hun snipers might not 
succeed in getting all the 
officers with the first few shots. 
The column swung south 
through the darkness, past 
the picquets, down a slope 
between the high walls of 
bush on either side of the 
narrow winding path, which 
forced them to move in single 
file. As the first faint gleams 
of dawn appeared they reached 
the northern arm of the Umba, 
where the track from Majareni, 
crossing it, bifurcates: one 
path turning eastward to 
Vanga, some two miles off, 
on the sea; while the other, 
curving first south-east and 
then south-westward, runs into 
German territory, across the 
river Suba, to the village of 
Jasin, about 24 miles away. 

The water glimmered faintly 
on either side of the two cocoa- 
nut-tree trunks which formed 
the rude bridge, and the far- 
ther bank just showed as a 
mass of heavy shadows, screen 
for heaven knows how many 
lynx-eyed snipers, had it not 
been picqueted the previous 
night by some of the Indian 
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troops. The captain, standing 
watching the shadowy figures 
file across the bridge and fade 
inte the darkness of the op- 
posite bank, thought of a 
similar morning when he had 
watched these men, and many 
more, alas! file down the gang- 
way into the lighters. This 
was the first time they would 
set foot on German ground 
since Tanga day, all the inter- 
vening period having been 
spent in chasing the enemy, 
flushed with success, out of our 
own territory; so he felt that 
perhaps the quiet dead, lying 
forty miles farther on, would 
know that they had not been 
forgotten, and that some day 
men of their own caste would 
come and visit their graves, 
visited now by the prowling 
hyena alone. 

The orderly, standing silent 
by his side, was thinking of 
the last Christmas day, when 
war was not; of the féte for 
the children in the regimental 
school, and of how his little 
son had won the children’s 
race amid the plaudits of the 
Sahiblog. He remembered the 
fuss the mother had made over 
the child when he returned, a 
seven-year-old edition of his 
father, in green silk coat, tight 
white trousers, and rose-pink 
turban, in which, with the 
gravity peculiar to Indian child- 
hood, he had marched up to re- 
ceive his prize at the hands of 
the Colonel Memsahiba. And 
he too cursed war after his own 
fashion, for although ‘East is 
east and West is west,” man- 
kind in both thinks very much 
the same at heart, though it 
sometimes affects not to, about 
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the things that really matter 
—life and death and love and 
children. 

The troops trailed on through 
the bush till, in the full light 
of the growing day, they passed 
through some cocoanut and 
banana plantations into a tiny 
little native village of wattle- 
and-daub huts nestling round 
a@ small sugar factory, which 
bore, cruelly plain to view, the 
heavy marks of the invader’s 
hand. It was the last village 
on our side of the border, and 
no living thing stirred to greet 
the day,—for, as usual, the 
Huns had gutted it method- 
ically, destroying what they 
could not carry off—even to 
cutting off the tops of the 
young banana and papoya 
trees. It was no new sight 
to the men after the last 
month or so, but the orderly 
gritted his teeth as he looked 
on the wasted fields. Both he 
and the captain remembered 
that there had been women 
in these villages, harmless cul- 
tivators, like the deep-bosomed 
Rajputnis of our Indian plains, 
whom the Hun had allowed 
his Arab troops to take; for 
many Arabs, chased out of 
British territory in slave-trad- 
ing days, had found ready 
asylum under German rule, 
These now fought well for 
their hosts, since they knew 
that British conquest meant 
the less of their last refuge. 

The captain and the Indians 
looked on the roofless, ruined 
huts, the broken furniture, and 
the scattered household utensils. 
To eradicate the memory of 
those devastated villages it 
will take more than a few 


circulars, such as the troops 
following up the Huns used 
occasionally to find on the 
paths, explaining that the 
Kaiser had joined the fold of 
Islam. The Indian peasant is 
a law-abiding, kindly person as 
a rule, and moreover, was it not 
written in the Quran as an in- 
junction to the first of the 
many expeditionary forces sent 
forth by Islam: “Thou shalt 
slay neither women nor child- 
ren, but only grown men bear- 
ing arms in their hands, nor 
yet shalt thou destroy the 
young trees”? The captain’s 
thoughts turned once more to 
the English coast, and his wife 
and child and the Christmas 
tree, and he thanked God for 
the narrow seas and the Navy ; 
while the orderly, thinking of 
his wife and boy, the old 
mother, and the kine in his 
sun-baked fields in the heart 
of Rajputana, rendered thanks 
to Allah for the blessings of 
the Pax Britannica, only he 
called it the “ Sirkar.” 

After a brief halt the column 
moved on over the border into 
German territory, out of the 
wasted fields into the bush 
again; till suddenly the cap- 
tain, stopping to light a cig- 
arette, stiffened — listening — 
“Shots in front? Yes, there 
again!” Bidding the men lie 
down in the bush to avoid the 
deadly machine-gun fire that 
at any moment might sweep 
down the narrow path, he 
moved up, followed by the 
orderly, to the tail of the 
African company, or rather to 
the point where the tail had 
been. At the first shots these 
seasoned bush-fighters had re- 
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moved themselves and their 
belongings into the bush, the 
only signs of their presence 
being a porter lying down in 
the path, crouching flat be- 
hind his load of ammunition, 
all the available cover in his 
vicinity having been occupied ; 
and their captain standing on 
the side of the path. 
Presently a scout came run- 
ning. back to report. The 
captain of the African com- 
pany, who was also command- 
ing the column, said that the 
enemy were entrenched about 
1000 yards in front, on the far 
bank of the Suba; and order- 
ing the Indian company and 
the reserve ammunition porters 
to remain halted until the 
situation was a little more 
developed, he deployed his 
Soudanese into the bush and 
advanced. Their advance was 
punctuated by the intermittent 
volleys which the King’s Afri- 
can Rifles use to search the 
bush as they push forward. 
Troops concealed in bush who 
are lying up for an enemy 
generally lose their heads if 
fire is opened in their direction, 
and thinking they have been 
spotted and further conceal- 
ment is useless, they return 
the fire and so give their posi- 
tion away. Even then it is 
difficult to locate them, for 
one cannot easily tell whether 
the bullet flicking out of the 
bush ten yards ahead, and 
driving past one’s ear with a 
crack like a whip, started its 
obnoxious career eighty or 
eight hundred yards away. 
The bullets began to sing 
overhead, crashing here and 
there into the tree trunks, and 
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once or twice the captain heard 
them smack, with that dull thud 
both soldier and big - game 
hunter know so well, into 
something softer among the 
concealed men behind him. A 
something that lies still and 
moans, or sits up and swears, 
according to whether it is dark 
or white, but which sometimes 
lies strangely still and neither 
moans nor swears. As far 
as the captain and the men 
behind him were concerned, 
the fire was unaimed, and was 
chiefly directed at the Sou- 
danese in front; but in bush- 
fighting the greater part of 
the shots go high, and often, 
as was in fact the case that 
day, the firing line has fewer 
casualties than the supports. 

One of the subalterns of the 
Soudanese came running back 
to ask for a section of the 
Indians to move round on the 
right flank on a sysel factory 
which flanked the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and towards which a 
subaltern and a dozen of the 
Africans were already moving. 
Shortly afterwards he came 
back again to ask for the re- 
mainder to come up and cover 
the advance of the Soudanese 
with their fire. 

Pushing forward, the cap- 
tain found himself on the edge 
of a clearing, and saw on the 
far side of it, about 600 yards 
away, the Suba, spanned by a 
single bridge. Above this, on 
the farther side, rose a steep 
cliff-like bank; and with his 
glasses he could make out the 
enemy trenches at the top. As 
the Indians deployed along the 
edge of the bush and opened 
fire on the enemy, a welcome 
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rattle on the left showed that 
the machine-gun had come 
into action, and the fact of 
its not being answered by a 
similar rattle cheered the cap- 
tain and his men not a little. 
A machine-gun on your own 
side is as a white-robed angel, 
but in the hands of the enemy 
a child of the devil. The fire 
began to tell, and the captain 
saw signs of movement in the 
enemy's trench, ‘ They’re 
going !—They’re going!” 
Almost at the same instant 
the bugler of the Soudanese 
sounded the charge, and with 
a wild yell they rushed forward 
across the narrow bridge, and 
clawed their way like cats up 
the steep bank, over the now 
vacant trenches; vacant, that 
is, except for the huddled mass 
of blood-stained clothing, from 
which a face stared wide-eyed 
up at the sky. The Indians 
came doubling after them, and 
as they breasted the slope, the 
familiar whining sound over 
their heads showed them that 
the enemy had not gone far. 
As the captain stepped over 
the crest, he saw the Soudan- 
ese kneeling down in a field 
of sysel (aloes), interspersed 
with feathery-topped cocoanut- 
trees, about 200 yards ahead, 
beyond which was a red brick 
bungalow oecupied by the 
enemy, and on the left, hidden 
in the trees, the village of 
Jasin. Again it was a fairly 
strong position, for sysel is vile 
stuff to move through, as its 
sharp spear - pointed leaves 
hamper movement, and men 
must kneel or even stand to 
fire over it, and thus expose 
themselves considerably. Also 


the captain had passed the 
machine-gun on his way up, 
eut of action from a broken 
cotta pin. 

On his right he heard the 
volleys of the Africans in the 
direction of the sysel factory, 
where the bush was thicker. 
Christmas Day had rather 
passed from his mind by now, 
but he suddenly remembered 
most distinctly that he had 
come out as a volunteer to-day, 
and had really no business 
to be there; and he wished 
bitterly that he were back in 
camp, serving out the Christ- 
mas ration of rum. However, 
as he was in the sysel field, 
it was no good repining, and 
he managed to find a handy 
cocoanut - tree, behind which 
he could stand up and watch 
things without being such a 
conspicuous mark as if he had 
stood up in the sysel. A cocoa- 
nut-tree, chiefly on account of 
the sappy fibre, will stop bullets 
at short range that go straight 
through thicker trees of other 
kinds, as the captain had dis- 
covered on previous occasions. 
This one was no exception to 
the rule, for hardly had he 
stepped behind it than there 
came the thud of a bullet on 
the other side, just level with 
his face, 

After a short while the 
flanking party got round and 
opened fire, the enemy’s fire 
died down, and the advance 
continued. Pushing on, the 
troops caught a last glimpse of 
the enemy flying down the 
track to Mwoa (about ten 
miles farther south), but as 
the orders had been only to 
clear Jasin, to have pursued 
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would have been incurring 
needless risk of running up 
against his main strength. A 
halt was made and the troops 
rallied, while a report was sent 
in to camp by the field tele- 
phone, which had been laid out 
behind the advancing column. 
The two companies fell in to 
rally and find out losses, for in 
bush - fighting these are not 
known until the troops re-form, 
as the range of vision is limited 
to a few yards on either side, 
and the officer has to trust to 
the individual initiative of the 
men to get them forward. On 
this occasion the losses were 
few, some half-dozen wounded ; 
but at last the captain, who 
had just seen with great relief 
the double-company com- 
mander coming through the 
bush, saw two men carrying 
a stretcher, on which lay the 
smartest havildar in the com- 
pany. Shot just over the heart, 
he had died in a few minutes. 
Detailing a rearguard, the 
column marched back, and 
reached camp without further 
incident. As they marched in, 
the captain saw.a whole crowd 
of familiar faces,—men of his 
own battalion who had been 
sent over from India to fill up 
the gaps caused by the earlier 
fighting, and just arrived by 
the steamer from Mombasa 
that morning. The company 
was dismissed, and, handing 
his rifle to his orderly, he 
walked over to speak to the 
new-comers, 
“Salaam, Sahib! 


Salaam!” 


Salaam! 
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Five minutes to exchange 
news and ask after friends, 
and then he walked over to 
his tent for a wash before 
lunch; but on the way, no- 
ticing a little group of men 
outside the entrenchments en- 
gaged in laying the dead 
havildar on a rough bier, he 
went over to them. As he 
stood by the dead man, and 
looked down into the face so 
strangely peaceful, he reflected 
how queer everything was; 
how inextricably mixed up 
were life and death, joy and 
sorrow ; how strange that this 
day of all days, which was to 
bring peace and joy to so 
many, should bring also in its 
train grief and suffering and 
tears. 

He looked again at the still, 
dead face, and thought of the 
soul that had passed beyond 
all doubts and perplexities of 
jarring creeds into the white 
light of certainty beyond; and 
as he gazed on the hushed lips 
that only a few hours before 
had greeted him “Salaam,” he 
murmured the answering for- 
mula: “Wa aleikum as-salaam.” 
(“ And to you be peace.”) 

He turned away and en- 
tered the camp again, walking 
thoughtfully, and so did not 
notice the approach of the 
subadar-major, the best Indian 
officer he had ever knowzn, till, 
suddenly looking up, he met 
the never-failing cheerful smile, 
and heard the words— 

‘Salaam, Kaptan Sahib! 
Merry Kismas!” 

M. L. A. G. 
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TALES OF A GASPIPE OFFICER. 


BY “DESPATCH RIDER.” 


Military cyclists are popularly known as the Gaspipe Cavalry.— Daly Paper. 


IV. QUIET TIMES. 


So they eame out of the 
trenches with no casualties 
save a few frost-bitten feet, 
and wrote home the most 
amazing letters of their prow- 
ess. Without doubt the Cyclists 
had made a noise. 

The Company, content with 
itself, slid into a peaceful 
routine of play and work. 

About a quarter to eight the 
Gaspipe Officer would be called, 
but getting up was difficult, 
because, after nights on the 
more repellent surfaces, a soft 
bed in a little cosy bedroom 
above the Maison Commune 
held out the most deliciously 
retaining hand. Breakfast and 
& pipe brought him to nine or 
@ quarter past, at which hour 
Bill, with attendant subalterns 
—M‘Queen had left them to 
buy eggs for a general—would 
walk briskly up to the Com- 
pany’s farm, dispense justice 
and sign multitudinous papers. 
After censoring the letters—a 
weary job—they would stroll 
round the country and watch 
the men making fascines, and 
so back to letters, papers, and 
lunch. 

Later the order came from 
the Division for the Company 
to take a “refresher” course 
of training, and the morning 
would be spent in learning all 
the things a cyclist must know, 


—to read a map, to fall off his 
cycle in the twinkling of an 
eye, to lay traps for cavalry, 
and to look like a company 
when riding and not like the 
Purley Pedallers. Some of 
these things the Gaspipe 
taught his men, but most of 
them he learnt from Bill and 
his platoon and the sergeant- 
major. Ona pleasant morning, 
under the instruction of the 
sergeant-major, he would en- 
deavour to shout orders across 
the greatest possible number 
of fields. 

After lunch they might stroll 
into Bailleul or play football. 
Bailleul was never quite dull. 
In the spring Territorial Divi- 
sions began to arrive, and the 
Gaspipe with Jumbo or Bill 
used to saunter up and down 
the Square and criticise with 
a veteran air. A Division in 
column of route—the guns and 
limbered waggons rattling and 
groaning over the cobbles: the 
men grinning with happiness, 
for to many Bailleul was almost 
‘the Front.” Never will the 
Cyclists forget “Tango the 
Lion-Tamer,” an officer who, 
to the pure joy of all the 
civilian and military inhabit- 
ants of Bailleul, appeared in 
a leopard-skin coat. Every- 
body asked everybody else: 
“Have you seen Tango?” 
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From the Square they would 
saunter into the dirty and 
smoky F'aucon or the expensive 
Allies Tea Rooms for a drink. 
The more companionable es- 
taminets were closed to officers, 
the Gaspipe feund to his in- 
finite sorrow. There was a 
little tavern that hung on to 
the side of the Hétel de 
Ville, where Chloé gently pro- 
vided grenadines and made the 
most charming compliments 
to the brave corporals — and 
another down a narrow wynd 
not far from old Divisional 
Headquarters and much fre- 
quented by the London Scottish 
while they were in Bailleul. 
When these were full of men, 
it was difficult for a young 
officer, too sensible of his 
dignity, to enter. 

Later a cinema was pro- 
vided, while the North Irish 
Horse, finding life dull after 
their old freebooting days, 
started again the fine old 
sport of cock-fighting. ... 

About three afternoons a 
week the Cyclists turned out 
to smash their opponents on 
the football ground. The 3rd 
Divisional Cyclists were their 
great rivals; but the matches 
with the A.S.C. roused the 
bitterest feeling, for they 
played too professional a game. 
Bill excelled on the wing, and 
M‘Queen’s masculine coaching 
was beautiful to hear. 

Even in those quiet days of 
Mareh life was not all such plea- 
suring. There were wire patrols. 
The Gaspipe would borrow a 
motor-cycle and ride out to 
Neuve Eglise or Kemmel way. 
Then he would walk for miles, 
following a wire across fields 
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that had been stirred with 
shells like porridge with a 
spoon; or down near Wulver- 
ghem, or up from the ruins ef 
Kemmel village to the top of 
Kemmel Hill—and see that his 
men were doing their work, 
It was laborious, unexciting, 
and infinitely melancholy. A 
dead and shattered man is a 
little horrible and almost un- 
important, a thing defective, 
without soul, but dead and 
shattered country seems always 
to be suffering dumbly, as 
though it were a kindly beast 
in pain. And still it listens 
each night to the loud reports 
ef the rifles and the whisper 
of the bullets as they fly com- 
plaining over the black and 
slippery mud.... 

The rumour came that the 
Division was to move north- 
wards to Ypres. Men freely 
cursed. The old Ypres salient 
was such a silly thing. Im- 
agine for a moment one of 
those old Greek theatres, semi- 
circular, All the way round 
the Germans were on the top 
row of seats, and we were 
only half-way up. They could 
see everything that we were 
doing, while we, hemmed in, 
had to trust to aeroplanes. 
And down on the floor of the 
theatre stood Ypres, through 
which or by which nearly every 
road to the salient passed. It 
is not wonderful that the Ger- 
mans shelled Ypres. It is 
amazing that they did not 
shell it more. 

Jumbo went ahead to find 
billets, and we followed, trek- 
king over Mont Noir,—you 
can see from the smoke of 
Funes almost to Warneton, 
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and from the towers of Ypres 
away to Sailly,—and through 
Reninghelst to Poperinghe. 
There Bill was billeted on a 
“Wipers Widow” (a refugee 
lady whose husband still lives 
in Ypres), Jumbo on a priest, 
and the Gaspipe on a coal 
merchant whose brother was 
still “over there.” In those 
days Poperinghe was a pleas- 
ant city, containing all that 
the heart of an officer could 
desire— good grocers, an ex- 
cellent restaurant or two, and 
a delectable tea-room. The 
inhabitants, like all Belgians, 
are friendly to the point of 
embarrassment. The ehildren 
sing “Tipperary” in_ the 
streets morning, noon, and 
night. 

Coming in late one night 
the Gaspipe found the coal 
merchant urgent for a talk. 
First they discussed the price 
of coal, and the excellent sys- 
tem the British had of bring- 
ing their own fuel with them; 
then, as always happens, they 
started on the war, and the 
Gaspipe enlarged mightily on 
the merits of the voluntary 
system of enlistment. Finally, 
the coal merchant described 
how the Germans had left, 
and the French and British 
arrived. 

“The last to leave were the 
German cyclists. We all kept 
sullenly within our houses, for 
the good God alone knew what 
the Germans might perpetrate 
in their defeat. The Germans 
left, except for one officer, and 
he rode round the town, firing 
at all of us, daring any one to 
touch him, for the Germans 
always returned. He was a 


brave man, and we, though we 
cursed and moved first for- 
ward a little and then back, 
did not dare. The women 
besought us to leave him 
alone for fear something 
should happen to them. 

“Half an hour later the 
French cyclists rede through 
very quickly, then for many 
hours we were in suspense. 
There was much noise of 
cannon, but no one appeared. 
We opened our doors and 
flocked into our streets, talk- 
ing anxiously. 

‘‘Towardsevening the rumour 
flew round that the English 
were marching into Poperinghe. 
We ran to the street by which 
they were coming and waited. 
When they came, fine and 
brave men, we could not cheer 
for laughing, or laugh for 
cheering. Such funny little 
petticoats they wore——” 

Here the Gaspipe began 
hastily to talk of other things, 
for he knew the battalion and 
what had happened to them, 
and did not cheose to laugh at 
their kilts... . 

Bill, Jumbo, and the Gas- 
pipe were comfortable enough 
in Poperinghe. A little train- 
ing would be done in the 
mornings for the sake of ap- 
pearances, and in the after- 
noons they would walk out of 
the town to have tea with 
some friends in an ammunition 
column, or watch the aero- 
planes go up. They were, in 
fact, beginning to realise with 
shame that they might have 
belonged to the least com- 
batant branch of the service, 
when the order came to shift 
into huts near Ouderdom. 
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They were well-constructed 
huts, because the Sappers had 
built them for themselves. You 
may curse the work the Sap- 
per does for other people; no- 
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body, however churlish he may 
be, can do anything but won- 
der when Sapper works for 
Sapper. There was even a 
large bath.... 


Vv. A FAMOUS VICTORY—AND DIRTY WORK AT YPRES. 


M‘Queen came in with the 
news one morning. 

“That Sapper fellow tells 
me we're mining a hill—enor- 
mously important place—Ger- 
mans can see all over the place 
from it. The show is going to 
take place at 7 sharp to-mor- 
row evening. The hill’s on our 
bit of the line,” 

The air was full of excite- 
ment. Even the gang of Bel- 
gian labourers that worked on 
the road outside the camp 
grinned, because they had 
heard the rumour of an at- 
tack. And in the tea-shops 
of Poperinghe everybody was 
talking about the mine and 
the attack after its explosion. 
A sergeant of the Cyclists 
heard exhaustive and accurate 
details from an old market- 
woman, The British officer is 
not expert in the keeping of 
seerets, 

On the appointed evening 
the roofs of the huts in the 
Cyclist camp were crowded. 
The officers standing on a little 
rise swept the high country 
beyond Dickebusch with their 
field - glasses and looked often 
at their watches, At seven 
Jumbo swore he heard a dull 
thud. Two minutes later the 
guns spoke, hesitated, then 
broke out into an enormous 
fury of sound. Flash answered 
flash right along the horizon. 


The little black group of officers 
—it was deep dusk—watched 
the bursting shrapnel nar- 
rowly. 

“That fellew’s a bit high— 
’m, they’re putting a few into 
old Wipers—a nice old salvo— 
put it into them, lads—give ’em 
hell!” 

So they watched the bestial 
struggle for Hill 60 from 
Ouderdom, three and a half 
miles away, half joyful and 
half sick at heart. Not ene 
of them would have confessed 
(it would have been mere senti- 
ment), yet each had a great 
pride in the old Div., and a 
great anxiety that it should 
do well. Had the charge been 
suceessful? Had the gains 
been consolidated? They went 
back into their hut and sang 
any amount of music - hall 
trash until it was time to go 
to bed. 

In the merning news came 
that the position had been 
rushed with slight loss; the 
Germans had been filled with 
such panic that they had fled 
from the trenches on either 
side of the crater: the Ger- 
mans were heavily attack- 
ing: their guns and bombs 
were sweeping our new posi- 
tion: there was no wire down 
yet. 

About nine the same night 
there was much cheering in the 
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darkness of the camp. The 
remains of two battalions had 
returned from the hill, Then 
first were learnt the names of 
the fallen. Still there was no 
wire down. 

At one place we had fought 
our way to the topmost seats 
in the theatre, but the cost of 
it was pitiful. It took five or 
six days before the wire was 
down and trenches properly 
made. During those days no 
battalion could remain for 
more than fifteen hours on the 
hill, and at the end of its shift 
it would return broken. The 
men could see the guns that 
were firing at them. 


On the fifth day the Gaspipe 
was wakened very early. 

“The Captain says dress at 
once and go and get instruc- 
tions from him.” It appeared 
that by luck or design the 
Germans had dropped a large 
shell, or more than one, on a 
certain street in Ypres and 
blocked it, with the result that 
many motor ambulances and 
some regimental transport 
had been shelled outside the 
city gate. The Cyclists were 
called upon to clear the 
street and keep it olear. 
They must ride to Ypres at 
full speed. 

They started off, and the 
Gaspipe, to drown the thought 
that the unblocking of streets 
under shell fire was no job for 
a quiet fellow, rode as he 
had never ridden before. He 
flashed through Vlamertinghe, 
and faster and faster along 
the magnificent macadam inte 
Ypres. Just inside the city 
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the Gaspipe threw himself off 
his bicycle, breathless, and 
looked round. There were 
only two men with him, and 
nobody else in sight! At that 
moment he learned definitely 
that to bring along a platoon 
er company of Cyclists at high 
speed is a fine art. 

Leaving his corporal to form 
up the platoon as they came 
in, he rode to report. The 
Tewn Commandant, who was 
comfortably at breakfast, knew 
nothing about him, but believed 
that the idea of keeping the 
street clear was quite excellent. 
There did not seem to be any 
urgent need for the services of 
the Cyclists. The vivid picture 
which the Gaspipe had formed 
of monstrous labours in deadly 
danger and a cloud of dust 
disappeared. Ypres was quiet. 
He led his men to the Church 
of St Martin, and went forward 
to look round. 

Beyond the church, an ugly 
red-brick building hitherto un- 
touched, and a hundred yards 
or so inside the Lille Gate, 
there was a narrowing of the 
road. By craft or luck the 
German gunners had thrown 
a shell exactly on this spot, 
brought down the houses on 
either side and blocked the 
road. Some ether Cyclists had 
worked right through the night 
to clear the street: it was the 
Gaspipe’s job to keep it clear. 
The cycles were brought under 
shelter of the broad ramparts, 
and sentries were posted with 
orders instantly to report, if 
still alive, when shells fell 
near the objects of their 
solicitude. 

Ypres was being shelled very 
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lazily with big stuff, but noth- 
ing came near. 

Bill and Jumbo arrived in 
an hour or so, and, like the 
Gaspipe, were bravely wishing 
for excitement. They first 
strolled up the street for 
a drink. Something dashed 
across the street just in front 
of the Gaspipe, and went with 
a crash through the door of a 
butcher’s shop. For a wild 
moment the Gaspipe thought 
it must have been a great cat 
—until the butcher noisily and 
triumphantly produced the 
fuse-cap of a German shell. 
They walked a little farther, 
then returned to the walls, 
where for the first time they 
experimented with chewing- 
gum, and disliked it. 

It was pleasant on the walls, 
looking towards Zillebeke over 
the moat. They form a wide 
grass-covered mound sloping 
gently to the water. Trenches 
have been cut into them and 
dug-outs burrowed. On the 
other side of the moat, which 
by the Lille Gate is as broad 
as a lake, runs the infamous 
Sunken Road. Last October, 
when Ypres was being shelled 
very heavily, troops used to 
prefer the Sunken Road to a 
march through the city. This 
the Germans discovered, and 
the road became a slaughter- 
house. The Cyclists knew it, 
for they had walked along it 
to the trenches of Heoge. 

A couple of miles or more 
away the sky met a range of 
low and partly-wooded hills, 
on which the Germans live, 
They look down from them on 
to the dwellers in the plain, 
and because they can see and 
VOL. CXCIX.—NO. MCCIII. 
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not be seen, dwell in a malign 
and abominable security. . . . 

Before the war the old walls 
of Ypres swarmed on Sundays 
with burghers and their families 
in their best. I have always 
sympathised with fortresses that 
have become sights for the 
vulgar, and walls a public 
promenade, But the veteran 
ramparts, grown over and 
neglected, have revenged them- 
selves on time, and, sighing 
for charge and affray, the 
creak of the cross-bow, and 
the hearty shouts of the bluff 
old warfare, have seen and 
heard such poor multitudes 
scientifically killed, that again 
they must be wearying for the 
gay Sunday quietude.... 

They had tea in the atelier 
of a dressmaker, and then, 
having vainly searched their 
quarter of the town for a 
worthy drink, packed up their 
traps and cycled home to 
Ouderdom in the growing 
dusk. A guard was left to 
warn them if again the Ger- 
mans should block that very 
important street to the Lille 
Gate. 

All this time there had been 
bestial fighting on Hill 60. 
No battalion could remain on 
the cursed pile of dirt thrown 
out from a cutting for more 
than a day and a night. The 
Hill was death. But the Fifth 
Division has never let go, and 
never will, They stuck to the 
Hill while the sappers put up 
wire and made it defensible. 
Everybody had thought we 
had bitten off more than we 
could chew, but as nobody 
said it, we chewed. 

So the spring came. 

F 
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VI. THE AFTERNOON OF THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


Butcher, the new subaltern, 
arrived early in the afternoon 
with a draft for the company. 
The Gaspipe took him round 
and showed him the camp and 
the more important landmarks, 
Dickebuseh Church, the towers 
of Ypres, the German ridge, 
and roughly where the Line 
was. Butcher was duly thrilled, 
and said a little sadly— 

“Nothing doing just now, I 
suppose ?”’ 

. “Nothing much. We lost 
@ horrible lot of men taking a 
hill during the last week, but 
things should settle down now 
for some time. There’s talk of 
a Push, but then there always 
is. Still, there’s a Show this 
afternoon—French talking to 
what’s left of the brigade that 
took the hill.” 

The Brigade, the old 13th, 
was drawn up in a square. 
Each battalion was about the 
size of a weakish company. 
The General came and told 
them simply that they were 
heroes — haggard, laughing 
men, who, glowing with pride, 
would afterwards joke about 
that “damned nuisance, the 
inspection.” And the Gaspipe 
wondered bitterly how long he 
would remain to see the 13th 
again and again destroyed. 
In that maimed brigade there 
were, I think, about four offi- 
cers and sixty men left of those 
who had come out in August ; 
but the 13th was still a brigade 
that could be trusted, a brigade 
of steady and reliable battalions. 

Just after the General had 


left, an aeroplane descended 
hurriedly on the parade-ground 
with a despatch. There was 
much consultation, and then 
a car started off at full speed. 
It was about four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the Twenty- 
second of April. 

Bill and Jumbo went into 
Poperinghe. The Gaspipe and 
Butcher strolled lazily towards 
Viamertinghe. 

“Look there, Gaspipe,” said 
Butcher; “look at those flares 
going up away to the north. 
You told me if flares went up 
before dusk it was a sign of 
nervous troops. Well, they’re 
durned nervous over there, 
because it’s still quite light. 
Some cannonade you get, too, 
every evening.” 

The Gaspipe looked to the 
north. Flares were following 
each other in rapid succession, 
and the cannenade was be- 
come furious. Frankly, he 
was puzzled. 

“T don’t understand it,” he 
replied reflectively. “It might 
be those Canadians who have 
just taken over from the 
French, but it’s a bit too far 
north —and I didn’t realise 
that the salient (the Ypres 
salient, you know) came round 
quite so far to the west. And, 
by G—d, listen to that!” 

Butcher strained his ears and 
heard, above the noise of the 
traffic and shouts and laughter 
of the men, a swishing, thrill- 
ing, crackling sound. Sud- 
denly it reached a sharper 
note. Beyond Vlamertinghe a 
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vast tree of greasy black smoke 
appeared, and almost at once 
a great bo-hoom reverberated 
over the fields, 

“That’s a ‘Jack Johnson, 
G.S., Tommy Atkins, for the 
use of,’” murmured the CGas- 
pipe, ‘and what on earth’s it 
doing over there? The Huns 
are getting uppish. Here are 
some of my men.” 

Half a dozen cyclists were 
riding in rapidly. They had 
just been relieved from duty 
on the important street at 
Ypres. The Gaspipe stopped 
them. 

“Anything up?” 

“Yes, sir.” The man spoke 
with an anxious importance. 
“They've put some mighty big 
stuff into Ypréss, and, as we 
was coming back we saw a lot 
of Frenchies with some trans- 
port and limbers, and Jim ’ere 
thought ’e saw a gun— they 
was tearing like mad across 
the fields to Vlamertingy.” 

“ What’s up?” said Butcher, 
when the men had been dis- 
missed to their tea. 

The Gaspipe thought a 
moment. 

“Huns fed up with losing 
Hill 60, and bored with the 
Canadians, look for trouble— 
start shelling Canadians and 
plumping a few behind the 
lines —hit Belgian working- 
party—rapid and amazed flight 
of same. Let’s go and get 
some dinner. Rotten place, 
Ypres, though!” 

They went back to their hut, 
and, after waiting some time 
for Bill and Jumbo, started 
dinner. The cannonade to the 
north grew louder and nearer. 
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The Gaspipe was not satisfied 
with his own explanation. 
Butcher became excited and 
hoped that something would 
happen. 

It was nine o’clock when Bill 
and Jumbo came in. Bill was 
a trifle pale, and Jumbo looked 
uneasy. 

“ Any news?” 

“Any news! The Germans 
have broken through between 
the French and the Canadians ! 
French transport, refugees, and 
infantry are pouring into Po- 
peringhe from LElverdinghe! 
Huggie says the road is blocked 
for miles!” 

The heart of the Gaspipe 
beat with enormous rapidity, 
and his knees seemed suddenly 
very weak. He tried to pull 
himself together. ‘Ifthe Huns 
have broken right through,” he 
said with a too admirable calm, 
“this old division is nicely cut 
off with one or two others, and 
there'll be some very pretty 
rearguard work on _ hand. 
You’ve struck oil fairly early, 
Butcher.”’ 

Bill gave orders for the com- 
pany to stand to arms and 
everything to be packed up. 
Then they sat down to dinner, 
discussing the situation in 
detail. 

It seemed queer to Butcher 
that a German break-through 
three or four divisions up the 
Line should affect the Fifth 
Division so vitally. The Gas- 
pipe expounded with the aid of 
the rough diagram on next 
page. 

The Germans are reported to 
have broken through at xXx, 
and to be pushing on towards 
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Elverdinghe. Between xx and 
the Fifth Division the line is 
held by the 28th, the 27th, and 
the Canadians. If the Germans 
push forward to the line 00, 
the left of the Canadians will 
be badly in the air. Again, 
the line P-VL-Y is the road 
along which all supplies are 
sent up to the Divisions holding 
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the salient. The German occu- 
pation of the line 00 would 
literally threaten the British 
communications. Lastly, be- 


hind the line there are very 
few troops and very many 
valuable 
officers. . . 
The sergeant-major brought 
in a despatch. Two patrols, 


| 


stores and staff 





Y=Ypres. E=Elverdinghe. 





P=Poperinghe. 


V. Div. 






Vi=Vilamertinghe. O=Ouderdom. 


Note.—The eccentricities of the line are exaggerated for the sake of clearness, 


each consisting of an officer 
and six men, were to re- 


port immediately at Advanced 
Divisional Headquarters, which 
were residing at a chateau 
(CH. on diagram) a couple of 
miles out of Ypres, on the 
Viamertinghe road. 


In five minutes Jumbo and 
the Gaspipe were ready to 
start. Back tyres were blown 
up; kit was tied on firmly; 
rifles were inspected. Jumbo 
shouted the order— 

“Prepare to mount! 
Mount!” 
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VII. THE NIGHT OF THE TWENTY-SECOND, 


The road to Vlamertinghe 
was almost clear. In front of 
an estaminet on the left of the 
road “Granny” and her train 
were drawn up for the night, 
monster masses of black tar- 
paulins, On from Vlamer- 
tinghe the road was a thick 
cursing crowd. For some ob- 
scure reason we never seem 
able properly to control the 
refugees from a bombarded 
town. It was hugely import- 
ant to keep clear the road from 
Poperinghe to Ypres, the one 
good road running east and 
west. Yetin a critical moment 
an endless caravan of waggons 
and carts and panic-stricken 
men and women, loaded down 
with their burdens, shouted 
and jostled and moaned. 
Transport of every sort was 
drawn up on the pathway, and 
some batteries of guns, await- 
ing orders. The moon had not 
yet risen, and the night was 
blacker than hell. The only 
way to get through was to 
blast a way, and this Jumbo 
did. Walking and riding— 
almost feeling the road—the 
Cyclists cursed and damned 
a path through the craven 
burghers and the stolid gun- 
ners, And the refugees were 
whispering among themselves 
and shouting to the Cyclists as 
they passed— 

“The Boches are shelling 
Ypres as they never shelled it 
before.” 

Over the shouts and the 
curses, the rumble and the 
creaking and the moans, came 





the shattering crashes of enor- 
mous shells bursting, and a 
funny slight sound of roaring— 
the noise of flames. 

They reached the gate of 
the chateau which was Ad- 
vanced Divisional Headquar- 
ters, and rode up the drive. 
The Staff Room had a quiet 
and scholarly air. The Colonel, 
lean and black, took the Gas- 
pipe and Jumbo over to an 
immense map which almost 
covered one wall of the room, 
and expounded the situation 
as if he were lecturing to a 
mixed audience on Ricardo’s 
Theory of Rent. 

All the information he had 
was that the Germans by em- 
ploying gas had driven back 
the French from the Lange- 
marck line. One of the Cyclist 
patrols was to ride through 
Ypres to St Julien and report 
on the position there. The 
Canadians might have been 
compelled to bring back slight- 
ly and adjust their left brigade. 
The second patrol was to ride 
along the western bank of the 
Yperlee Canal to Boesinghe, 
find out from the French there 
exactly what had happened, 
cross the canal, and proceed 
back along the road that runs 
a mile or so to the north-east 
of the canal, 

“T do not think,” he con- 
cluded judicially, “that the 
vague reports that have reached 
us and the surmises we have 
been compelled to make point 
to the fact of an enemy force 
on or in the neighbourhood 
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of the north bank of the 
canal.” 

The Gaspipe was to take the 
canal patrol, for he spoke some 
pidgin- French. Outside the 
Staff Room, Smith, the A.D.C., 
met him. 

“Have a drink, old man, 
before you go out?” 

The Gaspipe refused. He 
was wondering what would 
happen if an enemy force was 
in the neighbourhood of the 
canal,... 

He pushed off into the de- 
serted outskirts of Ypres and 
turned to the left just after 
crossing the railway. There 
was a trifling lull in the shell- 
ing. He rode easily with eyes 
and ears well open. The moon 
was rising in a clear sky. 
Along the canal all was quiet. 
Some Canadian Engineers had 
heard only that the French 
had been driven back. A 
mile on he came to a tem- 
porary bridge held by Zouaves. 
Trenches were being hastily 
dug. There was a_ certain 
feverish activity. 

“We do not know what is 
going on,” an officer replied ; 
“but something terrible is 
happening on our left.” 

Ahead there seemed to be 
much noise of rifles and 
machine-guns and some shell- 
ing. The nervousness with 
which the Gaspipe had started 
left him. The affair was in- 
teresting. 

Just south of Boesinghe the 
railway crosses the Yperlee 
Canal and the Dixmuide- Ypres 
road, which is the road that 
runs along the western bank 
of the canal. Fifty yards from 


the level-crossing is a ruined 
cottage, There the Gaspipe 
left four men and his ser- 
geant, because the village 
was most undoubtedly being 
shelled. He walked into the 
village with the remaining 
man, and meeting a corporal, 
asked him the way to the 
French Headquarters. The 
corporal replied in a string 
of words, among which “ mar- 
mite” and “chateau” pre- 
dominated. 

“Headquarters are in a 
chateau, and it is being 
shelled,” murmured the Gas- 
pipe wisely. “En avant, mon 
vieux.” 

The corporal cheerily led the 
way through the main street 
of the village, and he laughed 
out leud when the nose and 
eyes of the Gaspipe began 
freely to smart and water. 
Then the Gaspipe noticed that 
the village was filled with a 
greenish mist. Whatever it 
was, it was damnably un- 
pleasant. He felt for a hand- 
kerchief and found he had 
none. It was awkward—to 
interview a French general 
when one’s nose was running 
and there was no handker- 
chief to hand. This artificially 
inspired rheum was a bore. 

They came to the lodge gate 
of the chateau, so, taking leave 
of the cheery corporal, the 
Gaspipe and his man walked 
steadily up the drive. Now, 
if you hear a shell coming, you 
can do one of two things—get 
down or stop up. To get down 
is always the wiser course, but 
to get down and then to hear 
the shell pass harmlessly over 














your head and burst quarter 
of a mile farther on is to lose 
one’s self-respect and the respect 
of others. To choose aright 
requires expert knowledge. On 
the other hand, if you know 
that with the very shell you 
hear the Hun is trying to 
slaughter you, don’t think at 
all. Get down. The Gaspipe 
heard a shell coming and 
pressed himself flat to the 
ground, The Germans were 
endeavouring to hit the chateau, 
and the chateau was only fifty 
yards away. 

The shell whistled and roared, 
The Gaspipe thought for a 
flash absurdly that khaki is 
invisible in the dark. There 
was a terrific explosion—just 
by his right ear, it seemed. 
All sorts of soft things fell on 
to his back. He jumped up 
before the smoke had cleared 
away. 

“ All right, Bloomfield ?” 

“T think so, sir” — very 
feebly—“ but I can’t see.” 

The Gaspipe seized him and 
dragged him at a run to the 
side of the chateau, determined 
in his panic that he would not 
be between the chateau and 
the Hun when the next shell 
arrived: but the next shell, 
disdainful of mere human 
reason, burst beyond the 
chateau. “Marmite” and 
“chateau” —an unpleasant 
combination. 

He was ushered ceremoni- 
ously along dark corridors, a 
door was flung open, and he 
stood in an immense room full 
of tarnished finery. Ata table 
on the right sat the general 
and his staff. To the left were 
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the orderlies—behind some in- 
definite figures. 

The general looked up and 
saw an immense, long, khaki 
figure, bespattered with mud 
and leaves, and wiping his 
nose continuously on the sleeve 
of his coat. Queer people, 
these British ! 

The Gaspipe advanced and 
made a ceremonious bow. 

“Bon soir, mon général—les 
compliments du général du 
cinquiéme division, le fameux 
cinquiéme division qui était a 
Mons (snuffle)—et il veut savoir 
que se fait—que passe—en bref, 
quelle est la situation ici.” 

The general, an upright 
white-haired old man, came 
forward, shook hands warmly, 
and began to explain. This 
is the drift of what he said, 
or rather what the Gaspipe 
understood him to say. 

“Give my most respectful 
compliments to your general. 
I have heard much of your 
famous division. Thesituation 
is altogether horrible! The 
Boches are uncivilised brutes. 

“At about five o’clock this 
afternoon there was a cannon- 
ade along the line of the 
brigade which I have the 
happiness to command. It 
was nothing much. Then my 
brave men, ready for anything 
in reason, saw approaching 
them rolling greenish clouds. 
It was the atrocious gas. 
They are brave—they are 
brave, I say, but they could 
do nothing. They were over- 
whelmed, crushed, massacred. 
The remnant retired, and the 
Boches pursued them. Ah, it 
was atrocious. We have fallen 
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back about four kilometres, 
and now we are holding the 
line of the canal. The Ger- 
mans are only two hundred 
metres on the other side of the 
canal here, 

“Of the French division on 
my right—between my brigade 
and the Canadians—I have 
heard nothing, know nothing. 
Their headquarters are at El- 
verdinghe, but they have not 
communicated with me.” 

The old man sat down again 
very sorrowfully. His brigade- 
major murmured something in 
his ear. 

“Ah, les contre - attaques ! 
Yes, I have ordered counter- 
attacks at Het Sas and Steen- 
straate, and we hope that the 


- Division on my right will at- 


tack the Germans at Pilkem, 
on their flank.” 

The Gaspipe made notes on 
his map, asked many questions 
concerning the tactical dis- 
position of the French forces, 
and bowed himself out grace- 
fully. 

The shelling had ceased, but 
the village rattled and rang 
with rifle and mitrailleuse. 
Just before the railway-cross- 
ing there are no houses on the 
north side of the street. He 
hesitated —then took to the 
ditch, but the water was deep, 
and stank; so, pulling himself 
together, he took to the road 
again, and, running across the 
open spaces, came safely to the 
ruined cottage where he had 
left his men. 

There he sat down, borrowed 
a handkerchief, blew his nose 
tremendously, and in a minute 
or so was able to see his note- 


book. In the meantime he 
was cheered by a shell which 
skimmed the cottage and burst 
harmlessly in a field on the 
other side of the road. He 
wrote a brief report, and gave 
it to Bloomfield, who was off 
in a flash. 

Obviously it was impossible 
to cross the canal, because the 
Germans were on the farther 
side. He determined to ride 
back, and, crossing whatever 
bridges there might be, find 
out exactly where the line 
was. 

They raced away to the 
first bridge. Leaving his men, 
he walked across. In five 
minutes he returned with the 
desired information, and made 
a mental note: Germans four 
hundred metres from canal. 

The ride to the next (Cana- 
dian) bridge was not with- 
out excitement. The Germans 
had either pushed forward or 
woken up during the last two 
hours. Bullets zeep - pinged 
overhead, and shrapnel in- 
tended for the road burst just 
beyond it. There was an 
empty feeling in the Gaspipe’s 
stomach. Charitably, he put 
it down to hunger. 

They again dismounted at 
the Canadians’ bridge. :;From 
an officer on the east side the 
Gaspipe heard roughly how 
the line ran. At this point 
the Germans were beginning 
to use high explosive, so, 
pushing through some Cana- 
dian waggons, he turned off 
westwards, picked his way 
through some lanes, and ar- 
rived triumphantly at the 
chateau. 
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Although his nose was run- 
ning and his eyes smarted— 
the first made him red and 
awkward: why hadn’t he 
brought a handkerchief ?—he 
determined to bathe in the 
academic atmosphere of the 
Staff Room. 

“We have received your 
report,” said the Colonel ; 
“please tell the General the 
details of the situation.” 

Imagine, then, the Gaspipe 
holding forth bravely—punctu- 
ating each sentence with a 
snuffle and a shamed wipe of 
sleeve across nose. On the 
way back he had put all the 
facts in fine order. A red- 
tabbed audience, a large map, 
and the academic atmosphere 
inspired him to produce what 
he himself felt was a nicely- 
rounded little lecture... . 

The French left brigade was 
back on the canal. He doubted 
whether the canal could be 
held, for the nerves of the 
men were badly shaken, and 
there remained only three 
weak battalions. The French 
right Division had disappeared, 
save for a battalion or two 
who were holding a position 
in such-and-such a square, The 
left flank of the Canadians 
was badly afloat. Indeed there 
appeared to be a gap between 
the Canadians and the right 
of the French remnant. The 
Germans, however, did not 
seem to be pushing through. 
He suspected they had not 
looked for such success. Their 
position was in square so-and- 
OR evs 

He ended. Sundry questions 
were asked and answered, and 
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then he was sent out again to 
keep a watch on the canal 
until the whole Company had 
time to ride up and take 
over. 

So they started off back 
again, a little tired and stale. 
At the Canadian bridge there 
was more and more high ex- 
plosive. They rode carefully 
northwards, cursing on the 
way some Cyclists of another 
Division who were careering 
madly along on the wrong 
side of the road. The German 
shrapnel was still bursting a 
hundred yards or so to the 
west of the road. Once more 
the Gaspipe felt that empty 
feeling in the stemach, and 
this time he put it down to 
fear. He was thinking too 
much of what would happen 
if the Germans registered 
accurately, 

He had told the Staff that 
he would make a cottage just 
opposite the French bridge his 
headquarters. Fifty yards from 
it Zouaves were holding a line 
between the road and the canal. 
The Germans seemed to be on 
the other bank, from the noise 
of the rifles and the fierce sing- 
ing of their bullets across the 
road. He heard a little sad 
sob and then another. Two 
of the blue figures that had 
been standing fell to the ground 
and lay there. 

He came to the cottage and, 
dismounting his men, began to 
lead them behind it, Sud- 
denly the air was nothing but 
a sheet of white flame—an un- 
bearable, monstrous crash, as if 
the world were falling to bits. 
Something pressed down upon 
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him hard, and then his right 
leg gave way queerly. He 
hung on to his bicycle, trem- 
bling and stooping. He put 
his leg to the ground. It was 
all right, he could walk. 
Gently he murmured— 

“By God, that was near. 
It does shake one up!” 

His bicycle fell from his 
hand as he turned round and 
shouted, “ All right, Ray?” 

There was no answer—only 
a low groaning and a wee 
scream. In the sallow light 
lay a heap of shattered bicycles 
and men, all muddled confus- 
edly together. He limped into 
the middle of them. 

“Ray, old man, aren’t you 
all right? What’s happened, 
Ray?” 

There was no answer—only 
a groan and a wild loud cry— 
My leg! My leg! 

Then a man slowly raised 
himself and stood up, shaking 
all over and holding his right 
hand with his left. The blood 
fell in great drops. 

“Here I am, sir, —they’ve 
got us this time. Oh, my 
hand!” 

The correct thing under 
the circumstances, thought 
the Gaspipe grimly, is to 
get these men under cover 
before another beggar comes 
along. The road is distinctly 
unhealthy from (a) shells, (0) 
bullets. 

They searched among the 
heaps and found a man who 
had been hit in the head, 
Very roughly they made him 
understand what he was to do. 
Then together, painfully and 
slowly, they carried the men, 


one by one, behind the farm 
and propped them up against 
the wall. The last time they 
went out a cow mooed. Both 
of them started violently—the 
Gaspipe laughed. He felt al- 
most genial, 

‘Ray, old sport, our nerves 
are not what they were.” 

Leaving Ray and a French- 
man he had found in charge 
of the men, he picked up his 
bicycle and started for the 
Canadians to find a doctor. 
He had ridden a little way, 
when there was a crash behind 
him. Nearly falling from his 
bicycle, he pedalled furiously 
in panic fear to the Canadian 
bridge. There he waited until 
a doctor was discovered. After 
giving the doctor full directions, 
he turned off again past the 
Canadian waggons. A parting 
shell burst in a field beside 
him. 

It was all so melodramatic. 
How could he report to the 
Division without being melo- 
dramatic? But the road was 
heavy and crowded, and his leg 
was weak. Near the chateau 
he looked towards Ypres. The 
Great Tower was silhouetted 
against vast tongues of crude 
flame. The city was burning 
fiercely—as if some wrathful 
god had walked into it 
and lit monstrous bonfires, 
There was a rumbling and 
a clattering, and great dis- 
tant thuds. 

He walked into the Staff 
Room and leant against a 
chair, feeling sick. How ab- 
surd it would be to vomit in 
that academic atmosphere! 
The Colonel was dictating a 
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long message. It seemed an 
age before he looked up. 

“Yes?” 

“T am sorry to report, sir, 
that my patrol has been 
knocked out —shrapnel. I 
thought I had better come 
back, sir, to report.” 

Then Baylor came in and 
took him into the pantry to 
have a glass of wine. He told 


his story, and finished with the 
great news, 
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“Baylor, I’ve got a cushy 
wound!” 

They shook hands, and 
Baylor congratulated him jeal- 
ously. The wound was dis- 
played, a neat little red hole, 
and dressed. Everybody con- 
gratulated him. 

‘We'll send you along in the 
side-car to the nearest dressing- 
station,” said Baylor, “and 
they'll hoike it out for you. 
Come along!” 
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FROM A VOLUNTARY SYSTEM TO COMPULSION : 
THE PRECEDENT OF ’63. 


OnE of Abraham Lincoln’s 
many pithy remarks on war 
is contained in the words: 
“Never swap horses in the 
middle of a stream.” Yet 
Lincoln himself ventured on 
the largest of swaps in the 
middle of the widest of 
streams, and earried it out 
with success. The North began 
the War of Secession with a 
regular army on a voluntary 
system, supported by militia 
and volunteers, but in the 
midst of it turned to a system 
of conscription, fought the 
last two years of the war 
largely with men raised by 
the influence of the draft— 
and won. 

Here is a historical prece- 
dent which the lapse of fifty 
years has certainly not put 
out of date. Its interest to 
us now is obvious, yet it is 
an interest even closer than 
appears at first sight. There 
is no other recent precedent 
of the change from a volun- 
tary system to a compulsory 
in the middle of a war. It is 
true that the Revolutionary 
Government in France did 
something of the same sort, 
but it did it almost at the 
beginning. It did not give 
the voluntary system a chance 
and then discard it, but it 
flung itself into the plan of 
forced service with the same 
sudden vehemence that char- 
acterised all its acts. Con- 
scription was like the taking 
of the Bastille, the Conven- 


tion, the Committee of Public 
Safety, the guillotine—one of 
those strange things suddenly 
brought forth in that abnormal 
and eruptive time. It was no 
considerate, well-pondered re- 
form, but the fruit of the 
enthusiasm—the altruistic en- 
thusiasm it may be allowed— 
of the Paris mob; yet hasty as 
it was, it was enforeed by all 
the terrible authority of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 
No gentle pains were taken 
to convince a man of his duty 
to die for his country: death 
was far more certain if he 
ventured to doubt, to expos- 
tulate, to resist, and to stay 
at home,—that at once con- 
victed him of being an enemy 
of the Republic, and for that 
there was only one course of 
treatment, drastic but in- 
fallible. 

In the American change, 
however, none of these violent 
characteristics appear. The 
compulsory system was neither 
the fruit of a revolution, nor 
did it lead to a revolution. A 
voluntary system had two years 
of trial, and when it fell short 
compulsion was forced on un- 
willing minds by the inexorable 
logic of circumstances: cold 
reason, not frantic enthusiasm, 
commended it. It was aceepted 
by the majority reluctantly, 
cautiously, deliberately, after 
much debate, and imposed 
upon an unwilling minority 
without any great trouble. 
Moreover, and here again the 
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cap fits us, the change was 
made among an Anglo-Saxon 
people, equally with ourselves 
sticklers for the law and the 
testimony, and at least as 
strongly tainted with a belief 
in the sacredness of the right 
of the individual to do what he 
pleases in season and out of 
season, 

And if we seek another 
precedent for a deliberate 
change from a voluntary to 
a@ compulsory system in the 
middle of a war, we shall find 
only one other, and that at 
home, though it happened long 
ago. It belongs to the begin- 
ning of the year 1645, when 
Parliament decreed the forma- 
tion of the New Model Army. 
A common popular error as- 
sumes that the ranks of this 
force were filled, voluntarily, 
by godly men burning with 
religious zeal to smite the 
Amalekite hip and thigh. This 
is not so, Had this unanimity 
of religious zeal for military 
service marked the Puritan 
party, there would obviously 
have been no need for a New 
Model Army. The old army 
would have done the work. In 
truth there was no more anxiety 
to go and be killed among the 
Puritans than there was 
among the Northerners in the 
War of Secession. “We heard 
all through the war,” wrote a 
New York private, “that the 
army was eager to be led 
against the enemy. It must 
have been so, for truthful cor- 
respondents said so, and editors 
confirmed it; but when you 
came to hunt for this par- 
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ticular itch, it was always 
the next regiment that had 
it. The truth is, when bullets 
are whacking against tree- 
trunks, and solid shot are 
cracking skulls like egg- 
shells, the consuming passion 
in the heart of the average 
man is to get out of the way. 
Between the physical fear of 
going forward and the moral 
fear of going back, there is 
a predicament of exceptional 
awkwardness, from which a 
hidden hole in the ground 
would be a wonderfully wel- 
come outlet.”1 In each case 
the men were convinced that 
their cause was good, and in 
each case they fought with 
sturdy bravery; but neither 
Puritans nor Northerners were 
ready to make all the sacrifices 
required to end the war, till 
they were compelled. As the 
North had recourse to the 
draft, so the New Model had 
to be filled with pressed men 
for precisely the same reason— 
namely, that enough recruits 
could not be obtained. With 
the New Model, as in America, 
the change was deliberate ; 
not welcome, but admitted to 
be inevitable; not a piece of 
self-sacrifice, but imposed from 
above by a Government that 
knew, and dared. In each case 
there was a call for the reso- 
lute and fearless mind, ready 
to face and brush away the 
lesser troubles in order to gain 
the grand object. The North 
had Abraham Lincoln, who 
was “come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this”; behind 
our Parliament we may dis- 





1 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, vol. ii. p. 662. 
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cern the grim face of Oliver 
Cromwell. The two had much 
in common: both statesmen, 
both unshakably convinced 
that their cause was the 
Lord’s cause, and, above all, 
both of them Men. 

If, then, any fruit of politi- 
cal wisdom for to-day is to be 
gathered from history, we may 
well seek it, in the story of 
another Anglo-Saxon race, 
like ourselves a democracy, 
and like ourselves involved in 
@ great war and employing a 
huge army supported so far 
by the uncertainties of a vol- 
untary system. Whether it is 
time to take the step which 
the North took in 1863 is a 
point en which men will differ. 
But all will agree that the 
case in point is apt, and that 
we may well study it if we 
wish to see, in hard fact, how 
the change was made, and 
what did happen when it was 
made. For, as will be set 
forth, the conclusions in more 
than one respect are striking 
and quite unexpected. 

It is well to begin with a 
brief summary of the war, for 
from that we may best see 
what drove Lincoln and his 
advisers to their momentous 
resolution. 

When on April 12, 1861, 
the Confederates bombarded 
Fort Sumter, the North had 
to face the problem of war— 
and the problem confronted 
them thus. The Southern 
States in rebellion covered an 
area twice as big as the Ger- 
man Empire and as thinly 
populated as Russia; much of 
it was forest and mountain ; 
roads were few and railways 


fewer. It is true that the 
North had one initial advan- 
tage. It had a regular Army, 
while the South had only those 
officers from the Army who, 
when the break came, took up 
the cause of their native States. 
But the United States army 
was so small—it was only 
15,000 strong—that by itself 
it could not hope to reduce the 
South. Even had it been con- 
centrated—which it was not— 
it would only have provided 
one man to every fifty-three 
square miles of Southern terri- 
tory. It would be a nucleus, 
but no more. Therefore, at 
the outset, both sides had to 
set to work to make armies. 
The South started with the 
hypothesis that it could “ whip 
the North” anyhow. The 
North was more sane on this 
point, but in other respects 
far more foolish. The South 
authorised its President to 
accept any number of volun- 
teers up to 100,000 (March 6), 
and on May 6 removed the 
restriction of numbers; it en- 
listed its men for not less than 
twelve months (February 20); 
it began levies on requisition 
from each State, leaving the 
State the task of producing 
the men (March 9), and on 
May 11 it laid down that the 
President might fix the term 
of service for all, and that he 
was to commission all officers. 
Thus it early recognised that 
the war was likely to last at 
least a year, it did something 
to secure recruits, and it saw 
that its army should be as well 
officered as possible. In reply 
to this, Lincoln—three days 
before the affray at Fort 
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Sumter—called on the District 
of Columbia for ten companies 
to muster into the service of 
the U.S.A., and a week later 
asked for 75,000 militia. The 
optimistic modesty of this de- 
mand is emphasised by the 
fact that the men were asked 
to serve for three months only. 

It is worth while to give a 
little attention to these levies, 
because they illustrate many 
things crucial in the war. Not 
only do the numbers show how 
hopelessly Lincoln and his ad- 
visers underestimated the work 
to be done and the needs of an 
army, but the nature of the 
forces at once displayed them 
as valueless for any serious 
business. The Columbia com- 
panies, indeed, far exceeded the 
required 10; eventually 38 of 
them were mustered, but 35 
of them stipulated that they 
should only serve in their dis- 
trict. Many of them were also 
absurdly weak. Out of one 
hundred men of one company, 





only the officers, one sergeant, 


one corporal, one musician, and 
ten privates mustered. But 
the Militia had even greater 
defects. Being Militia, they 
were State troops, and each 
State had the officering of its 
own contingent. Thus, as a 
rule, officers and men were 
alike ignorant of war, and with 
the best will in the world the 
blind cannot lead the blind 
very far in three months. In- 
deed, their period of service 
was running out by the date 
of the first serious battle of 
the war, Bull Run (July 21, 
1861), and some of them in- 
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sisted on the very day of 
battle itself that as their 
time was up they should be 
discharged; and accordingly, 
as their hapless commander, 
McDowell, said, “They moved 
to the rear to the sound of the 
enemy’s cannon.” 

Before this event, however, 
the soldiers had opened Lin- 
coln’s eyes a little, though not 
nearly enough. JHe invited 
(May 8) the services of thirty- 
nine regiments of volunteer in- 
fantry and one of cavalry for 
three years, and he also pro- 
posed to enlist 22,000 men 
more in the Regular Army, 
and 18,000 seamen for the 
Navy. The last were got, but 
the men for the Regulars were 
not to be had. The only re- 
sponse was one cavalry, one 
infantry, and one artillery 
regiment. Indeed, throughout 
the whole war the U.S.A. 
Regular Army never was much 
increased. At the end, when 
the North had over a million 
men in the field, the Regular 
Army was under 15,000 effec- 
tives— barely one thousand 
more than it had been at the 
beginning of the war. 

The defeat of Bull Run, 
occurring where it did — 
within thirty miles of the 
Northern capital, Washington 
—was a rough awakening for 
the North. Neither Lincoln 
nor Congress showed any 
want of courage, however, and 
on the day after the battle the 
President was authorised to 
accept up to five hundred 
thousand volunteers for three 
years’ service, and a few days 





1 He got 93,000. 
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later this number was doubled.! 
No formal call was issued to 
the States, but volunteers 
came in such numbers that it 
was plain the North was in 
earnest. Through the winter 
of *61 and on into the spring 
of ’62 these were being drilled 
into soldiers. They seemed to 
be ample in numbers. Sher- 
man had been called “crazed” 
because he had declared that 
the West alone would need 
200,000 men. Now it seemed 
even his crazy demands would 
be satisfied, for Lincoln’s call 
had been magnificently an- 
swered. In place of the six 
hundred thousand,? he _ re- 
ceived over seven hundred 
thousand. When McClellan— 
the “young Napoleon,” as the 
journalists called him, — had 
once organised his Army of the 
Potomac —two hundred thou- 
sand strong —it would be a 
mere march to Richmond. 
McClellan, however, was 
strangely slow to move, and 
his former belauders began to 
find a new nickname for him— 
the “Virginia Creeper.” Lin- 
coln humorously observed that 
he would “ rather like to borrow 
the Army of the Potomac for a 
day when McClellan did not 
happen to be using it.” But 
there was some reason for 
McClellan’s inactivity: he was 
a soldier, and was therefore 
quick to see the defects of his 
levies. They had, he knew, 
little or no discipline. They 
had been allowed to elect their 
own officers, and these were 
therefore chosen for many 


reasons, mostly unmilitary. 
Further, although they had 
not yet moved from the neigh- 
bourhood of Washington, de- 
sertion had become epidemic. 
In January 1862, out of 550,000 
volunteers, 46,000 were absent ; 
three months later the absentees 
had risen to 99,000. If this 
happened before fighting began, 
it was a black outlook for the 
future. However, Lincoln and 
his adviser, Stanton, were so 
sure that all that was needful 
had been done, that on April 3, 
1862, volunteer recruiting was 
stopped by order, the staff 
scattered, furniture sold, and 
the offices shut. 

The year 62 amply justified 
all McClellan’s forebodings, 
theugh it must be admitted 
that his own over-caution hin- 
dered him from taking what 
chances he had. His invasion 
of Virginia from the coast got 
within five miles of the Con- 
federate capital, Richmond, 
when Lee and Jackson fell on 
him and drove him back to 
his ships. (The “Seven Days,” 
June 26-July 1.) Before he 
could return to the neighbour- 
hood of the Potomac they 
wrecked Pope’s army at the 
second battle of Bull Run 
(August 29-30). They in- 
vaded Maryland in September, 
and fought so stiff a fight 
against McClellan’s superior 
numbers at the Antietam (Sep- 
tember 18 and 19) that he 
dared not renew the fight or 
threaten their retreat. Mean- 
time nothing decisive had been 
done in the West. There had 





1 The Acts of Congress were dated July 22, July 25, and July 31. 
2 82,000 in May, 500,000 in July. 
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been hard fighting at Shiloh 
(April 6 and 7), at Iuka (Sep- 
tember 19), Corinth (October 
3-4), and Perryville (October 
8): in all of them the Con- 
federate offensive had been 
checked or had broken down, 
though usually with a heavier 
loss to the North than to the 
South. But the one serious 
offensive which the North un- 
dertook, namely, the attack on 
Vicksburg, failed completely. 
Grant was baffled by a raid 
on his communications, and 
Sherman’s attack was beaten 
off with heavy loss at Haines 
Bluff (December 29). Mean- 
time Burnside, who had re- 
placed the cautious McClellan, 
put the crown on the whole 
by flinging the Army of the 
Potomac against Lee's en- 
trenched position at Freder- 
icksburg (December 13), and 
lost fifteen thousand men 
without even shaking his 
opponent. 

Fighting of this sort soon 
ate up the “overwhelming 
numbers ” in which the North- 
erners had prided themselves, 
The recruiting offices, closed in 
April, were hastily reopened 
on June 6. On July 2—the 
day after McClellan came to 
the end of his woeful Seven 
Days of battling against Lee 
—Lincoln asked for another 
300,000 volunteers for three 
years’ service, and again his 
call was answered and more 
than answered: he received 
430,000. A month later (Aug- 
ust 4) he asked the loyal 
States to find him 300,000 mil- 
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itia for nine months’ service, 
and here came the first hint of 
compulsion, If any State had 
failed to produce its due quota 
of volunteers under the July 
appeal, recourse was to be had 
to a draft to make up the 
number in militia.1 Lincoln 
was confident that he would 
get the men. He wrote to a 
friend on August 4: “ We shall 
easily obtain the new infantry, 
however. Be not alarmed if 
you should learn that we 
have resorted to a draft 
for this. It seems strange 
even to me, but it is true that 
the Government is now pressed 
to this course by a popular de- 
mand. Thousands who wish 
not to personally enter the 
service are nevertheless anxious 
to pay and send a substitute, 
provided they can have the 
assurance that unwilling per- 
sons similarly situated will be 
compelled to do _ likewise.” 
This levy, however, proved 
disappointing. Under the 
proportionate quotas assigned 
to each State the yield should 
have been 334,000. Only 
87,000, however, were pro- 
duced. States varied much in 
their yield. The District of 
Columbia, and eleven other 
States or Territories, produced 
none; New York only 1700 
out of 59,000; Pennsylvania 
gave 32,000 out of 45,000; 
Massachusetts, 17,000 out of 
19,000, and New Jersey the 
full tale. But one cannot 
judge the exact facts by the 
numbers, because some States 
had already provided volun- 





1 The States were to apply the draft ; 


they also could decide on the exemp- 


tions additional to a vast number stipulated for by the U.S.A. 
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teers far in excess of their 
quota, and thus were exempt 
from the full demand for 
militia.1 The main result, 
however, is clear. The levy 
only provided one quarter of 
the men asked for. Substan- 
tially, however, Lincoln had 
received on his two calls about 
500,000 men, which seems at 
first sight enough to go on 
with. But in reality it was 
far from satisfactory. Deser- 
tion and absence from the 
ranks had grown rampant. 
On January 1, 1863, there 
were 679,000 volunteers pres- 
ent, and 213,000 absent—most 
of them without leave. Even 
more serious was & consequence 
of the haphazard system of 
recruiting. As not only the 
various States, but patriotic 
persons had been in the habit 
of raising regiments under the 
system of what was called 
individual acceptances,? the 
army was constantly added to 
by new regiments, but the old 
experienced regiments, who 
were short of men and officers, 
never received a recruit. Regi- 
ments dwindled to the strength 
of companies, and brigades to 
less than the strength of a 
regiment. The result was that 
the seasoned regiments, who 
knew something of war and 
discipline, were absurdly weak, 
and the regiments which were 
strong in numbers were ab- 
solutely without experience 
either in officers or men. And 
as they were State troops the 


U.S.A. could not touch them; 
it could not draft them to fill 
gaps, or appoint experienced 
officers to lead them. It had 
to do the best it could with 
handfuls of veterans, or else 
with hordes of raw troops, who, 
as soon as they acquired the 
needful experience of war, 
would themselves dwindle to 
mere skeletons. 

In the latter part of ’62 
thoughtful men began to see 
that this haphazard method of 
reeruiting would not do. The 
Governors of the loyal States 
were at one in agreeing that 
“recourse must be had to the 
unpopular but nevertheless truly 
republican measure of conscrip- 
tion.”® One of them, Mr 
Sargent, expressed his opinion 
in words that are worth quot- 
ing somewhat fully, so apt are 
they. 


“T think,” he said, “it would have 
been far better had conscription been 
enacted at the extra session of July 
1861. For want of a general enrol- 
ment of the forces of the U.S.A., and 
a systematic calling out of these 
forces, we have experienced all the 
inconveniences of a voluntary system, 
and have depended upon the spas- 
modic efforts of the people, elated or 
depressed by the varying fortunes of 
war, and the rise and fall of popular 
favourites in the Army. I believe I 
hazard nothing in saying that we 
should have lost fewer men and been 
much nearer the end of this destruc- 
tive war had we earlier availed our- 
selves of the power conferred by the 
Constitution, For short and irregular 
efforts no force can be better than a 
voluntary army. With brave and 
skilful officers, and a short and active 





1 Thus the New York quota for the July call was 69,000, but 78,000 were 
provided. Ohio did still better. Its liability was 26,000—its yield 58,000. 

2 These were terminated by order on February 2, 1862. 

8 Which the South had adopted in April ’62. 
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term of service, voluntary troops are 
highly efficient. But when a war is 
to last for years it must depend for 
its success upon regular and system- 
atic forces. Thinned regiments must 
be filled up, otherwise we may have 
the spectacle of a vast array of troops 
on paper, nominally representing an 
enormous force, while little but the 
shell of an organisation remains. . . . 
The present operation of a voluntary 
system has been that earnest lovers of 
the country among the people, the 
noblest and best ef our citizens, have 
left their homes to serve in this war 
to sustain the Constitution, while the 
enemies of liberty, those who hate 
the Government and desire its fall in 
this struggle, have stayed at home to 
embarrass the Government by dis- 
content and clamour. By this system 
we have had the loyal States drained, 
and the covert foe left behind has 
opened a fire in the rear. Under the 
arb of Democracy,! a name that has 

een so defiled and prostituted that 
it has become synonymous with 
treason, and should henceforth be a 
byword and a hissing to the American 
people, these demagogues . . . have 
traduced the Government, misrepre- 
sented the motives of loyal men, 
gnashed their teeth at measures de- 
signed to crush Na enemy] and 
punish traitors, and by misrepresent- 
ing the object of the war led ignorant 
supporters and constituencies to re- 
frain from enlistment, and into an 
attitude of hostility to the Admin- 
istration that must cause glee in 
Jefferson Davis’s dominions and in 
hell itself. . . . The system of volun- 
tary enlistment has left these men 
full scope for their nefarious work, 
and it would be strange if this Bill 
found favour in their eyes, for it 
would cause the burden of onerous 
public service to fall evenly upon the 
country, and require of the semi- 
loyal that he perform his service.” 2 
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It is an interesting exercise 
to bring this to our own 
date and circumstances. It 
does not need much alter- 
ing. And the time when it 
occurred must be remembered 
too. The war had gone on 
abeut eighteen months from 
its first fierce fight, Bull 
Run; it had entered on a 
period if not of failure, at any 
rate of grave discouragement. 
The first great call for men 
had been answered ; then had 
come a second, and that too 
had been answered; but the 
third had been disappoint- 
ing. As with the North, so 
with us: we have had near 
eighteen months of hard 
fighting, we are in a period 
of disappointment, and we 
have had two calls — first 
Lord Kitchener’s, and then 
Lord Derby’s. 

On March 3, 1863, the law 
for raising men by conscrip- 
tion was passed, and that 
summer saw the tide turn. 
In May, Lee and Jacksen wen 
their marvellous victory of 
Chancellorsville; but Lee’s in- 
vasion of Maryland was heav- 
ily beaten in the long struggle 
of Gettysburg (July 2, 3, 4), 
and on the last day of it 
Grant in the West at last 
received the surrender of 
Vicksburg, with its garrison 
of 37,000 men.2 From then 
onward the South had a 





1 The reader will remember that ‘‘ Democracy” in America was the name of a 
political cause—that opposed to the “ Republican ” Lincoln. 

2 All the Governors were not so minded. Governor Jackson of Missouri (a 
semi-rebel State at first) wrote to Lincoln, “ Your requisition is illegal, uncon- 
stitutional, revolutionary, inhuman and diabolical, and cannot be complied with.” 
Yet Missouri supplied over a hundred thousand men to the Northern armies. 

3 This, and the taking of Port Hudson (July 9),’ opened the Mississippi for 


the North and cut off the Western rebel States. 
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falling cause: it took Grant 
close on two years to batter 
his way to Richmond, but 
there never was any shortage 
of men even for his expensive 
methods. The calls were con- 
stant and heavy—300,000 on 
October 17, 1863; 200,000 on 
February 1, 1864; 200,000 on 
March 14, 85,000 on April 23, 
500,000 on July 18, and 300,000 
on December 19. But the men 
were found, and the war was 
won at last. 


The measure which achieved 
this end, the means by which 
it was applied, and the results 
—some of them most remark- 
able and completely unexpected 
—which flowed from it would, 
one might suppose, have been 
the subject of general study 


just now. Yet it has not 
been so. The outcome is 
known: the case sometimes 


cited, and the words of 
pathetic dignity with which 
Lincoln commended the need 
of conscription to his country- 
men, have been quoted more 
than onee of late. But 
of the working out of the 
measure few in England know 
anything—vunless it be the 
Cabinet, who have kept it 
for a surprise. This is not so 
strange as it seems, since the 
information is not easily ac- 
cessible: it lies buried in the 
‘Report of the Provost-Marshal- 
General, 1866,’ a work which 
is neither easy to find nor 
attractive to read. Yet at 
this hour there is perhaps no 
book in the world which bears 
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so pointedly on our circum- 
stances. 

The chief provisions of the 
Act of March 3, 1863, were 
these. All able-bodied citizens, 
and foreigners purposing to 
become citizens, between the 
ages of 20 and 45 were de- 
clared to be the national forces, 
were to be enrolled, and there- 
fore liable to be called out (§ 1). 
Exemptions were given to the 
physically and mentally unfit, 
to officers of the U.S.A. service 
and governors of States, to 
only sons, if those only sons 
were either the sole support 
of a widow or of aged and 
infirm parents, to an only 
brother when children under 
12 were dependent on him, 
to the father of motherless 
children under 12 if he was 
their sole support, to the rest 
where two of the family were 
already serving, and to those 
who had been convicted of 
felony’ (§ 2). The “national 
forces” were to be divided 
into two classes: the first, all 
bachelors of military age and 
the married men from 20 to 
35; and the second, married 
men from 35 to 45: this last 
class were not to be called out 
if the others were enough (§ 3). 
The business of administration 
was put in the hands of a 
Provost-Marshal-General. The 
country was to be divided into 
districts, each territory or State 
being one or more “districts,” 
and to each district was as- 
signed a Provost-Marshal, who 
was to divide his district into 
sub-districts, to arrange for 





1 A dangerous exemption, one would suppose. But only two in Illinois claimed 
this exemption during the war. 
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boards of enrolment and en- 
rolling officers for the draft 
(§§ 4-11). A quota (that is, the 
proper number required from 
the district) was assigned to 
each district by the President. 
The board was to draw this 
number, plus 50 per cent in 
addition; the persons drawn 
were to be notified and a 
rendezvous fixed. If they did 
not appear they were “de- 
serters.’ They might, before 
the day fixed for appearance, 
either furnish an acceptable 
substitute or pay a commuta- 
tion fee which excused them 
from liability under that draft 
(§§ 12, 13). When the quota 
was full the rest drawn were 
to be discharged (§ 16). Pen- 
alties were decreed against 
surgeons who received money 
from persons medically exam- 
ined, or made a false report; 
against those who abetted or 
harboured “deserters,” or car- 
ried them on a public vehicle ; 
and against those who resisted 
the draft, or counselled resist- 
ance, or hindered drafted men 
appearing, or who obstructed 
the officers of the draft on 
their duty (§§ 15, 23, 24, 25). 
Finally, the President was 
authorised to call out forces 
by draft, to assign drafted 
men as he pleased, and to 
consolidate volunteer regiments 
with others of the same State 
if they were not above half 
their proper strength (§§ 33, 
34, and 19). 

Such were the main outlines 
—neither, it must be confessed, 
striking, nor, when set down 
in this condensed form, very 
intelligible. They will become 
clearer as we watch them at 
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work. But at the outset we 
must remark two obvious weak 
points in the Act. It permitted 
commutation instead of service, 
which meant that from un- 
willing people the Government 
would receive money and not 
men, But men, and not money, 
was the real need. Further, 
any system of commutation is 
inevitably unsatisfactory: if 
the sum of money fixed is high, 
it gives a hole for the rich to 
escape by, while the poorer man 
is held to service—which is felt 
to be unjust; if, on the other 
hand, it is fixed low, a vast 
number will pay, and the Gov- 
ernment will get very few men. 
The other defect, less serious, 
indeed, but still a weak point, 
lay in allowing substitutes. 
To the Government, indeed, it 
may not seem to matter whether 
A fights, or B; but it does mat- 
ter to the individual, for in the 
long-run the getting of a sub- 
stitute is a question of money. 
Again the rich are favoured 
above the poor, with this added 
disadvantage, that while the 
cost of commutations is known, 
the price of the substitute will 
grow higher as the war goes 
on. Legislation, however, is 
always a compromise between 
aims and difficulties, and Lin- 
coln and his advisers perhaps 
wished to make the pinch tol- 
erable. The screw could be 
tightened later on. 

It will be noticed that the 
Provost-Marshal-General had 
at first only the business of 
dealing with the draft and 
arresting deserters. Later, the 
enlisting of volunteer recruits 
was transferred to him, and 
also the business of casualties. 
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up the work thus. In two 
years the bureau (a) carried 
out an enrolment, showing at 
the end “national forces” 
numbering 2,254,063 men (not 
including the 1,000,516 under 
arms at the end of the war) ; 
(6) raised 1,120,621 men at 
an average cost (exclusive of 
bounties) of 984 dollars per 
man—the 1,356,593 raised prior 
to its time cost en an average 
34 dollars per man—it saved 
70 per cent; (c) returned to 
their regiments 76,526 deser- 
ters; (d) calculated and equal- 
ised the quotas from each State 
—an important and intricate 
business which will need to be 
explained ; (e) compiled a com- 
plete list of casualties; it 
received no extra grant; its 
whole operations cost 26,366,000 
dollars, and at the end it re- 
turned to the State a credit 
balance of nine millions. It is 
doubtful if any hastily-created 
office ever did better work, or 
did it with more modest re- 
sources. The Provost-Marshal- 
General had the rank and 
pay of a Colonel, the Provost- 
Marshal in each district that 
of a Captain. The districts 
were kept in touch with the 
head office by Assistant Provost- 
Marshals-General ; the district 
office was to be hired on “the 
most reasonable rates,” and 
was not to include more than 
three rooms; three clerks and 
@ janitor made up the staff, in 
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addition to the enrolling officers ; 
the enrolment board was to sit 
daily. There was no money 
wasted on blue hydrangeas in 
the windows. 

The regulations having been 
drawn up, together with the 
forms for return (of 81 different 
species), the boards got speed- 
ily to work on the enrolment. 
Here, of course, ill-wishers and 
shirkers gave all the trouble 
they could. The Act had made 
it legal for the officers to take 
names, but had not imposed 
the duty on people to give 
them. Consequently when the 
enrolling officer called the men 
were “out” and the women 
abusive. False ages were given; 
people alleged that they “re- 
sided ” elsewhere, and were only 
temporarily living where the 
enrolling officer found them. 
Threats of violence deterred men 
from undertaking the business 
of enrolling, and in some cases 
rioters broke into the offices 
and tried to destroy the re- 
cords. An enrolling officer was 
nearly killed in Chicago, and 
in all there were a number of 
casualties. The total amounted 
to 38 killed, 60 wounded, and 
12 otherwise injured in the 
course of two years; but this 
does not include the casualties 
to troops and other forces called 
out to repress disorder. These 
may seem heavy, and at vari- 
ance with the general state- 
ment that “there was not 
much resistance to the draft,” 
which is repeated in the Pro- 





1 The North lost 5221 officers and 90,868 men killed, and 2321 officers and 
182,739 men died of disease: no acconnt is taken of men who died after dis- 
charge. 


The proportions are interesting when compared with to-day’s. 
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vost - Marshal’s reports, but 
most Americans of that date 
carried a pistol or a knife— 
and were fairly handy in the 
use of them. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the busi- 
ness of the bureau included the 
arrest of deserters, and these 
often showed fight. James 
Oakes, Assistant Provost-Mar- 
shal for Illinois, had relatively 
little trouble over the draft, 
but had to encounter “bands 
of deserters, assassins, and des- 
peradoes in woods, swamps, 
and byroads,” against whom 
infantry were useless and cav- 
alry alone effective. But Illi- 
nois was, a8 we shall see, ex- 
ceptional. The real trouble 
which enrolling officers met was 
apathy. People at first hoped 
to evade the draft by escap- 
ing enrolment; this was soon 
proved to be futile, for those 
whose names were included 
speedily saw that it was their 
interest that the shirkers should 
be included too. The more there 
were enrolled the better would be 
the individual’s chance of escap- 
ing the draft, and so the shirker 
would be speedily handed up 
by his indignant fellow-citizens. 
Once this was realised there 
was little difficulty with en- 
rolment, though no doubt it 
would have been better, as 
Oakes’s report says, to make 
it the duty of every one over 
18 to put his name on the 
list, under the penalty of being 
ipso facto held for service at 
the age of 20 if his name 
was not enrolled. This, he 
points out, besides making 
the lists self-revising, would 
result also in a vast saving 
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to the State: one-fifth of the 
whole cost of the bureau went 
in compiling and revising the 
lists. 

As soon as the lists were 
ready a call was made for 
men, the quota of the district 
was fixed, and this quota 
divided out to the sub-districts. 
The quota was fixed on a pro- 
portion taking into account 
(a) the total population, (6) the 
number of men already serving 
from the district. This last was 
a tiresome business, for with 
the early levies no strict account 
had been kept by the different 
States. In some cases, too, 
men, finding their own district's 
complement full up, had gone 
off and enlisted elsewhere; or 
they had been tempted out to 
where another State offered 
a higher beunty. Yet intricate 
as the thing was, it was abso- 
lutely essential to make an 
account, otherwise when the 
draft came, virtuous and pa- 
triotic districts would be pun- 
ished, because, having already 
sent a great proportion of their 
men, they had fewer left to be 
drawn on, while the lazy, shirk- 
ing districts had a large sup- 
ply merely because they had 
shirked, and men in these would 
therefore have a better chance 
of escaping doing their duty 
now, because they had evaded 
it hitherto. Many States had 
furnished more men than their 
quotas in the earlier calls, and 
the excess of virtue—like works 
of supererogation—was credited 
to them when the later calls 
came. The business of adjust- 
ing these quotas and credits 
took an enormous deal of work, 
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but it was done—if not to 
every one’s satisfaction, at any 
rate in such fashion as to be 
accepted. 

The Report again points out 
some defects which working 
experience revealed. First, the 
total population at the begin- 
ning of the war was not the 
right basis; it should have 
been the total male population, 
because in the old long-settled 
States the proportion of women 
was high, and in the new 
States, or in some of the sea- 
board States, it waslow. There, 
where the adventurous and the 
pioneer and the immigrant 
were plentiful, men far out- 
numbered women. Further, 
the real thing to take into ac- 
count was the male population 
of military age: that was the 
only really fair standard. 
Finally, the only test should 
be residence. It did not matter 
in what State or district the 
man enlisted: the real point 
was where he came from.? 

Quotas being assigned, it re- 
mained to proceed with the 
business of exemptions and the 
draft. With exemptions the 
enrolling officer had nothing to 
do: his job was to enrol all, 
without discretion, provided 
they were “national forces ”— 
that is to say, of military age. 
Exemptions came before the 


enrolment board, headed by the 
Provost-Marshal of the district. 
Medical exemption was not con- 
sidered till the man’s name was 
actually drawn: statutory ex- 
emptions could be urged when 
the list was published, and if 
sustained the name was struck 
off. This done, the remaining 
names were checked, written 
on cards, checked again and 
enclosed in blank envelopes, 
which were sealed. When a 
draft had to be made these 
were placed in ballot-boxes or 
ballot-wheels, and an official 
“properly blindfolded” drew 
them one by one: they were 
opened, the names read and 
recorded, and notice was sent 
to the men so drawn to pre- 
sent themselves at a certain 
date at a rendezvous. If they 
failed they were held to be 
deserters. 

The men drawn had three 
options: they could either 
appear in person, or they could 
find a substitute, or they could 
pay @ commutation fee fixed at 
300 dollars, If they intended 
to adopt either of the latter 
courses they had to signify the 
fact at once. It was not per- 
mitted to appear in the hope 
of being rejected on medical 
grounds and then, having failed 
in that, announce an intention 
of providing a substitute or 





1 It became still more intricate when under the later calls men were given an 
option of one, two, or three years’ service. Then both men and period had to be 


taken into account. 


2 The following table illustrates some variations :— 


Total Total Percentage Percentage 
State. ulation male Enrolled, of of male 
pop 3 population. population. population. 
Wisconsin ' 775,000 407,000 54,000 7°05 13°43 
Illinois , - 1,709,000 900,000 274,000 16°04 80°46 
Kansas . ‘ 107,000 59,000 23,000 21°47 39°00 


New York 


8,880,000 1,983,000 


431,000 1111 22°00 
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paying commutation.! A sub- 
stitute had to be “acceptable” — 
that is to say, not only medic- 
ally fit, but also himself exempt 
from military service under the 
existing draft. The principal 
was exempt for so long only as 
the substitute was thus quit and 
could serve as a substitute. The 
commuter, on the other hand, 
was only exempt for that par- 
ticular draft.? 

The medical side may be dis- 
missed briefly. The regulations 
obviously aimed at not letting 
men off easily.» No standard 
of size was set. Of course 
there was the usual deluge of 
frauds: drafted men simu- 
lated defects, substitutes tried 
to hide them; unscrupulous 
doctors gave bogus certificates. 
But on the whole the Boards 
seem to have dealt faithfully 
with frauds, even more so 
when the Amending Act of 
February 1864 gave them 
greater powers. This Act 
made any one procuring ex- 
emption by fraud ipso facto a 
“deserter,” rendered any one 
bearing false testimony to the 
board liable to imprisonment 
for three years, declared that 


the fees of attorneys and 
agents acting for any one 
claiming exemption were not 
to exceed five dollars, while 
surgeons who gave certificates 
were to receive no fee, on a 
penalty of a fine of 500 dollars 
(half going to the informer) and 
imprisonment for one year; 
examining surgeons making 
false reports were liable to a 
fine which ran from 300 to 
10,000 dollars, imprisonment at 
discretion, and cashiering. 
Though there was little re- 
sistance on the whole—thanks, 
as the report says, to the fact 
that ‘the loyal political leaders 
and press early realised the 
urgency of conscription and 
gradually reconciled the people 
to it,"—yet ‘no district was 
free from the annoyance of 
ill-disposed persons.” This was 
most marked where the press 
was hostile. James Oakes, 
Acting Assistant Provost-Mar- 
shal-General of Illinois, speaks 
vehemently of the ‘steady 
stream of political poison and 
arrant treason which has been 
permitted to flow from the 
wicked, reckless, and de- 
bauched newspaper press of 





1 So the Provost-Marshal-General ruled at first. The wording of the Act, 
however, was not clear, and later (18th July 1863) people were given the option 
of finding a substitute or commuting after they had been passed as fit. The 
result was that many took the chance to abscoud. 


2 So the Provost-Marshal-General decided, and the State Solicitor supported 
this reading of the Act. Lincoln, whose weakness lay in being kind before he 
was just, relaxed this to mean ‘‘for the whole three years for which the prin- 
cipal was liable,” but it was screwed up again in the Amending Act of February 
1864—very rightly. The point was of importance since the calls followed at 
such short intervals. A man might be glad to pay his 300 dollars to escape for 
three years, but if it was to give him immunity for three months it was another 
matter. 

3 H.g., men were not to be exempt for chronic rheumatism unless such as to 
incapacitate for marching, nor for near-sightedness, nor for loss of the left eye, 
nor loss of one finger, nor of the left thumb, nor for bad teeth, though “total 
loss of all the front teeth, the eye teeth and first molars even of one jaw” did 
exempt. 
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this State. The Government 
has been maligned, calumni- 
ated, aspersed, and defied with 
truculent hatred. Chief among 
these instigators of insurrec- 
tion and treason, the foul and 
damnable reservoir which sup- 
plied the lesser sewers with 
political filth, falsehood, and 
treason, has been the Chicago 
‘Times’ (which the South 
regard as their best ally in 
Illinois). It is as much the 
duty of the Government to 
suppress such newspapers in 
time of war as it is to 
storm the fortresses, sink the 
navies, and destroy the armies 
of the enemy.” Similarly the 
serious riots in New York 
which greeted the first draft 
were encouraged by the New 
York newspapers—the ‘World’ 
alleging “the national legisla- 
ture to be an oligarchic con- 
spiracy plotting a vast scheme 
of national servitude”; and 
the ‘Daily News’ saying that 
the draft was manipulated on 
a party basis “to lessen the 
number of Democratic voters,” 
and “to send one out of every 
24 of our city to Messrs 
Lincoln & Co.’s charnel-house,” 

Wild words of this kind, and 
the sympathy of Governor 
Seymour, who was hostile to 
the Government, led to the 
New York riots of July 13. 
These began in the 9th District 
of the city, chiefly inhabited 
hy railwaymen and foreigners. 
Half an hour after the draft 
had begun, when the street 
was filled with an angry 
crowd, some one fired a pistol. 
Then came a shower of brick- 


bats through the office win- 
dows, followed by rioters 
through the doors; a bottle 
of turpentine soon set a blaze 
going, and from that onward 
for the next three days the 
rioters had it their own way. 
Not. till troops were brought 
back from the front and had 
showed their willingness to 
shoot, was order restored, 
But as a political demonstra- 
tion the riot had no value. 
The rioters “had on their side 
all the Ten Thousand Grog- 
shops of the town,” and in- 
spired by this spirited alliance, 
they burnt and looted as 
mobs will; they hustled and 
beat women and children, and 
murdered or murderously as- 
saulted all the blacks they 
could find. This could not be 
interpreted for other than what 
it was—namely, an outburst of 
the drunken scum objecting to 
the draft just as they objected 
to any coercive legislation which 
interfered with their habits. 
So, save for a small riot at 
Boston, New York’s example 
was not followed. There were, 
as has been said, many cases 
where force had to be used 
against desperadoes and de- 
serters, yet on the whole the 
resistance was little, and grew 
less with each succeeding draft. 
By the end of ’64 the draft 
was accepted as a matter of 
course. 

Now for the yield of it. The 
first draft appears to us to 
have been disappointing. Un- 
der it (in round numbers) 
292,000 were drawn. Of these, 
40,000 failed to appear, and 





Horace Greeley. 
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164,000 were exempted for 
physical disability or by statu- 
tory exemption. That left only 
88,000, and of these 52,000 paid 
commutation, 26,000 found 
substitutes, and only 9,800 ac- 
cepted personal service. Of 
the men drawn 33 per .cent 
only were accepted, and 2°85 
per cent were willing to serve 
in person. It looks miserable. 

We must, however, suspend 
judgment till we have probed 
a little further. Anyhow, a 
beginning had been made; the 
Government’s power and de- 
termination had been shown; 
there were too many loop- 
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holes and exemptions, but these 
gould be closed. Accordingly 
the Amending Act of February 
1864 cut off all exemptions 
except for physical and mental 
unfitness, for those serving, and 
for those who had served two 
years and been honourably 
discharged, and abolished the 
distinction between the classes, 
making all men liable from 
20 to 45; while another Act 
of July 1864 put an end to 
commutation, and ordered the 
drawing of 100 per cent over 
the number required.1 Let us 
again examine the results, re- 
stating those of 1863.” 





Failed to Commuta- Substi- Personal 

Drawn. report. Exempted. Accepted. tion. tutes. service. 

Oct. 63 . 292,000 40,000 164,000 88,000 52,000 26,000 9,800 
March 64. 113,000 27,000 39,000 39,000 82,000 8900 3,400 
July 64 . 231,000 66,000 82,000 56,000  1,2003 28,000 26,000 
Dec. 64 . 139,000 28,000 28,000 17,000 4003 10,000 6,800 
Total . 765,000 161,000 813,000 200,000 85,600 72,900 45,000 


Again these seem bewilder- 
ingly and ludicrously bad. 
All this machinery to secure 
the personal service of 45,000 
men or (counting substitutes) 
to reinforce the army by 
118,000 men: why, we ask, 
even when the statutory ex- 
ceptions were cut off, do the 
Boards get such a huge per- 
centage of “unfit”; why did 
they persist with such a 
failure; and why do not the 
figures set out in columns 1, 
2, 3, and 4 tally? Of course 
the roundness of round num- 
bers will put them a little out, 
but 765,000 were drawn and 


674,000 only accounted for— 
why? 

That discrepancy is chiefly 
explained by the remarkable 
fact that close on 50,000 men 
were discharged when the 
draft came under the heading 
“Quota full.” They were not 
wanted. Their particular dis- 
trict had found all the men 
needed without the draft, and 
perhaps even had an excess 
credit ! 

A much wider discrepancy, 
however, is also remarked. In 
its summary of its doings‘ 
the Bureau claimed to have 
raised 1,120,621 men. These 





1 Hitherto 50 per cent had been the amount reckoned to make up for 


exemptions. 


2 The call was in July ; the draft taken in October. 
3 Conscientious religious objectors—e.g., Quakers still allowed to commute. 


* See p. 102. 
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four drafts only aceount for 
118,000. Whence came the rest? 

Here is disclosed the real 
value to the U.S.A. of con- 
scription and the draft. At the 
time the Act was passed vol- 
unteering had almost stopped. 
The North had responded to 
two great calls; the third had 
failed. Many were weary of 
the war, hopeless of success, 
ready to give way, willing to 
patch up a compromise peace. 
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But the draft set volunteer 
enlistment going again. The 
reason why more men were 
not obtained by the draft is 
that they were not needed. 
They came in not because the 
draft compelled them, but from 
fear of the draft acting upon 
the whole people. 

This becomes clear from the 
following table, which shows 
all the men raised by the 
North during the war.! 


I, VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 





— . Ti f Assigned Actual 
Call. Nominal Number. ee tng hy Gaote. Yield, 

April 1861 . 75,000 militia 3 months 73,000 93,000 
May 1861 . 42,000 volunteers 

5) o 

cep em 8 years 611,000 714,000 
July 1861 . . 500,000 volunteers 
May oe 1862 } " months ... ‘15,000 
July 1862 . . 300,000 volunteers 3 years 334,000 431,000 
Aug. 1862 . 300,000 militia 9months 334,000 87,000 
June 1863 , 100,000 militia 6 months bb 16,000 

II. COMPULSORY SYSTEM. 
og 50000 , BZ years 467,000 74,0002 
March 1864 200,000 3 years 186,000 284,000 3 
April 1864 . 85,000 100 days 113,000 — 83,000 (militia 
July 1864 . 500,000 {* bt 3} 346,000 384,000 4 
1,2, & 8 
Dec. 1864. . . 300,000 { ph 290,000 204,000 
Totals . . . 2,942,000 2,759,000 2,690,000 
And taking these calls in taking the calls of October ’63, 


a little detail, it will again 
become evident that what the 
draft did was not of itself to 
drag in men, but to impel 
them to volunteer. Thus, 


February °64, and March ’64, 
these amount to 700,000 men. 
“Credits” reduced this by 
292,908 men. That left 
407,092 to be obtained. Vol- 





1 Excluding only those raised for very short periods of service in periods of 


emergency. 
2 Including 52,000 paid commutation 
3 Including 32,000 _,, 
4 Reduced by excess credits. 
5 By reduction in quotas, 
credits for already existing exce 
for commuters, 


45,274 
ss, 162,901 
84,733 


292,908 
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untary enlistments actually 
came to 489,462, and the draft 
produced (from districts which 
were short of their quota) 
48,209 more. Thus the whole 
number obtained was 537,671, 
or a surplus of 130,579, which 
was carried forward (in credit) 
to the next draft. Similarly 
with the call of July 64 for 
500,000: credits were 265,673, 
which left 234,327 to be ob- 
tained. Voluntary enlistments 
accounted for 188,172, and the 
draft produced 84,291, leav- 
ing again an excess of some 
38,000. So also with the 
next draft — volunteers came 
to 157,000 and the drafted 
men to 38,000. 

This is a most remarkable 
and—one may add— unex- 
pected result. Conscription 
was introduced when voluntary 
service broke down, but its real 
effect was to revive volunteer- 
ing. The draft itself produced 
only 168,649 men, but it stimu- 
lated no less than 1,076,558 
volunteers to recruit.1 How 
did this strange thing come 
to pass? 

The key to the whole is the 
system of local quotas. If the 
calls for men had been general 
to the nation, or even wide- 
spread to the whole of each of 
the separate States, men would 
have submitted as to the finger 
of fate, It was not worth 
their while to bestir themselves 
personally to get a recruit or 
two: anything they could do 
would so infinitesimally lessen 
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their own chance of escape that 
it was not worth reckoning. 
But when it was known that 
their own district had to pro- 
duce (say) 100 men, either by 
voluntary enlistment or by 
draft, every one became a re- 
cruiter, and the more fervently 
he desired to escape himself, 
the more enthusiastically did 
he urge others to enlist. Mr 
Quiverful, the Messrs Faint- 
heart, Mr Copperhead, who 
sympathised with the South, 
and Mr Squid the Labour 
Agitator, who had all hitherto 
believed that they opposed the 
war and compulsory service 
from _ conscientious motives, 
suddenly discovered that the 
more they clamoured against 
the war, the more likely they 
were to be sent off to fight in 
it. It was actually proved to 
them (not merely told them) 
that the alternative to a 
voluntary service was com- 
pulsion. And they one and 
all saw it. 

The plan had its great merits 
and some conspicuous defects. 
It silenced the caviller and 
the disloyal; it appealed to 
local patriotism to escape the 
draft as a thing disgraceful, 
a proof that the district 
had failed in its duty where 
others had succeeded; and 
it ensured that in any case 
there would be men for the 
army. On the other hand, 
it led some States into the 
giving of extravagant boun- 
ties, The Central Government 





1So General Scott’s report of the Enrolment Branch. 


I cannot explain the 


discrepancy between Scott’s total and Fry’s; it may be due to a reckoning of 
“commuters ” as ‘‘men” in one place but not in the other, or to the inclusion 


of very short-service troops. 
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gave moderate sums,! but the 
richer districts gave very high 
ones in order to fill their 
quotas—often 600-700 dollars 
—and they paid them down on 
the nail. At the end prices 
rose to 1500 dollars as men 
became scarcer. This tempted 
the men not to enlist in their own 
district (thereby injuring their 
neighbours, since it rendered 
the required draft larger), but 
to go off to places where the 
bounties were highest. It also 
bred a race of substitute- 
brokers—‘“ vampires who fatten 
upon this execrable business, 
a traffic too odious for respect- 
able men,” says Oakes with his 
usual plainness of speech—and 
also encouraged the “ Bounty- 
Jumper,” the person who 
joined only to get the bounty, 
and then deserted to repeat the 
trick elsewhere. The record 
“jumper” was consigned to 
Albany Penitentiary for four 
years, having “bounty-jumped” 
thirty-two times. Another de- 
fect was that States interested 
themselves more in “filling their 
quotas” than in finding men— 
that is to say, they tried in 
every way to claim credits to 
which they were not entitled, 
or to prove that they had 
supplied men which they 
had not done. Yet with 
all these defects, which the 
officials admitted and de- 
plored, the main fact was, 
as Scott stated, that “the 
most effective way of recruit- 
ment was an announcement of 


a call and the assignment of 
quotas”; the fear of the draft 
was the incentive that filled 
the army, and, in his words, 
“the true turning-point of the 
war was when the first ballot- 
wheel began to turn.” 

For the honest mind which 
refused to blink this unwelcome 
truth, and for the single heart 
which kept the winning of the 
war as the first essential, no 
matter at what sacrifice of 
private feelings, party princi- 
ples, and of personal popularity, 
Lincoln stands alone among 
politicians. The year before 
he made his great decision for 
conscription he had issued his 
Proclamation declaring free- 
dom for slaves. This had been 
greeted with some widely cir- 
culated verse, of which the first 
stanza runs thus— 

Now who has done the greatest deed 

Which History has ever known? 
And who in Freedom’s direst need 

Became her bravest champion ? 

Who a whole continent set free? 
Who killed the curse and broke the 
ban 
Which made a lie of liberty ?— 

You, Father Abraham—yov're the 

man ! 


Yet it is doubtful if the cham- 
pion’s noblest stroke of all was 
not the one which insisted that 
“in Freedom’s direst need” it 
was the duty of every free-born 
citizen to fight for his country, 
and that if he were too craven, 
too careless, or too selfish to be 
willing to do it, then his 
country was ready to compel 
him. This, and nothing else, 





1 The United States started by giving 100 dollars for ‘‘ two years or the war”; 
after October 63 they gave 300 dollars to all three years’ men, and 400 dollars 
to veteran volunteers—i.e., men who enlisted for a second term of years. Most 
of the bounty was deferred till the middle and end of service. 
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“a whole continent set free.” 
It was not proclamations, pens 
and ink which did the work, 
but powder and ball, which 
were stronger than they. 


Men will draw conclusions as 
they please, but these at any 
rate seem clear. 

Scarcely more than fifty 
years ago a great State in the 
stress of war, in a time of 
failure at the front and dis- 
couragement and apathy be- 
hind, changed over from a 
voluntary to a compulsory 
system. 

This State was a democratic 
Anglo-Saxon State, and its 
people are more imbued with 
the idea of personal liberty 
than any other in the world. 

It had to face a large body 
of hostile opinion among its 
citizens, some of them sym- 
pathising with the enemy, and 
many of them hating the 


war. 
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It is a country in which the 
Press has always exercised an 
extreme licence of criticism. 

It is a country where the 
central (U.S.A.) government 
is unusually weak, and the 
local (State) governments, cus- 
toms, and feelings exception- 
ally strong. 

The country had always 
plumed itself on being an 
unmilitary State; and at the 
time that the measure of 
conscription was adopted, the 
Government had what we 
call a General Election not 
far ahead of it. 

In spite of all these diffi- 
culties, the change was made, 
and the war won. The effect 
of the change, however, was 
not to gather men by cen- 
scription, but to recreate vel- 
untary enlistment. Highty- 
five per cent of the men who 
came in under the compulsory 
system were volunteers, 
GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF IGNORANCE, 


A THOUSAND anxious per- 
sons, who would if they could 
turn all events to the profit of 
their own favourite cranks, are 
wondering what will happen 
when the war is over. Some 
sanguine critics there are, 
who believe that at the signing 
of the ultimate peace there 
will come the heyday of the 
amateur, Men will paint and 
write, we are told, not because 
they can, but because they 
affect to “enjoy” the ink-pot 
or the palette. Alas! enjoy- 
ment, even if it or its result 
could be detected, which it 
cannot be, would prove a poor 
excuse of fumbling. Chaucer 
showed a more honest view of 
art when he wrote the im- 
mortal line: “The life so short, 
the craft so long to lerne”’; 
and we do not believe that the 
triumph of the Allies will de- 
range by a hair’s-breadth the 
ancient canons of beauty and 
honour, Then there is another 
mob of fanatics, who pretend 
that in fighting Germany we 
are fighting the battle of 
democracy, that after the war 
the People (with a capital) will 
be secure against the attacks 
of “reactionaries” for all time. 
Again, we perceive no comfort 
for this form of fanaticism in 
the struggle which is now in 
progress. If, as we are told, 
democracy is on its trial, then 
we may confidently expect a 
verdict of “guilty.” For de- 
mocracy has shown itself 


callous everywhere to the 
interests of civilisation, and is 
convicted plainly of preferring 
doles to the security of its 
home and State. Indeed, the 
democrat can get as little 
comfort out of the war as the 
amateur, and it is merely his 
effrontery which, in the moment 
of his disgrace, urges him to 
advance fresh pretensions and 
to make new claims upon 
political power. 

The thing that calls itself 
the Union of Democratic Con- 
trol, for instance, is very busy 
just now in snatching what 
advantage it can from the war, 
of which it disapproves. In 
one aspect it is so severely 
discredited that it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Its members, in the face 
of a sympathetic audience 
rarely found, proclaim them- 
selves openly the friends of 
Germany, and by a piece of 
cunning, which all honest men 
will condemn, prefer to give 
form and substance to their 
treacherous views in what they 
deem the safe haven of an 
American magazine. Perhaps 
it is hardly worth while to 
concern ourselves with such 
sad personages as Messrs Bert- 
rand Russell and Lowes Dickin- 
son. We can wonder only that 
a respectable University should 
patiently tolerate their pres- 
ence. Their grave solicitude 
for their country’s foe, their 
fertility in excuse for Ger- 
many’s outrages upon decency, 
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set clearly upon their brows 
the mark of a vain superiority. 
We all know that the strongest 
passion their colleagues of the 
Union of Democratic Control 
entertain is a passion of sym- 
pathy with England’s enemy. 
Whatever happens, they de- 
clare, any settlement will ,be 
bad “which will have against 
it the whole force of the united 
German race.” These gentry 
have unfurled their flag, and 
upon it may be read the legend, 
“No humiliation for Germany !” 
In other words, they are the 
sworn friends of our foe, and 
they will never cease their ill- 
omened energies until they 
hope and believe that Ger- 
many’s future destiny is quietly 
assured, 

The power of indignation 
against England’s foes is not 
theirs. The destruction of 
Louvain, the outraging of 
women and children, the wan- 
ton shelling of Reims—these 
things do not shake their im- 
perturbability, They murmur 
the sacred word “democratic,” 
and pass on arregantly smiling. 
The death of a thousand in- 
nocent persons will never evoke 
a protest from these self-satis- 
fied, self-sufficient persons. 
Only let them be accounted 
the representatives of the 
people, and they care not 
what happens. And by a 
curious irony, they represent 
nobody but themselves. They 
stand before the world as a 
complete negation of the demo- 
cratic principle. Of those who 
disgrace the House of Com- 
mons by their presence, if in- 
deed the House of Commons 
can be disgraced, there is none 
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who will ever be returned again 
to the national debating society. 
This one has been amiably 
condemned by his constituents 
to be shot; that other has been 
so bitterly trounced by his non- 
conformist supporters that never 
again will he show himself con- 
fidently at the polls. Of all 
men living, therefore, they are 
the least entitled to speak for 
the democracy. The majorities, 
which they worship with a con- 
stant heart, and which they 
cherish more warmly than the 
loftiest idea, are ready to pro- 
nounce the verdict against 
them. And since they affect 
to believe that the voice of 
the People is the voice of God, 
they should humbly obey the 
logic of their own creed, and 
refrain in future from speaking 
for those whom they have 
ceased to represent. 
Meanwhile, by a stroke of 
cunning, the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control pretends to for- 
get its love of peace at any 
price, its sensitive regard for 
German interests, and pleads, 
in the detached voice of a 
simple patriot, that it may put 
its meddlesome finger in the 
future conduct of foreign 
affairs. Mr Arthur Ponsonby’s 
‘Democracy and Diplomaey’ 
(London : Methuen) is, in effect, 
an argument in favour of the 
principle that the man who 
knows nothing whatever is the 
only fit and proper person to 
settle the subtle problems of 
diplomacy. To begin with, the 
author takes it for granted that 
his confidence in democracy as 
a form of government lies be- 
yond the reach of argument or 
attack. A vain assumption! 
H 
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If democracy do not attain the 
end at which it aims, if it do 
not assure prosperity and clean 
government, then it must be 
condemned as a wicked and 
pretentious failure, since there 
is no element in it which makes 
it preferable to any other form 
of government. It will not 
save our souls from perdition 
or our lives from misery. By 
its fruits it must be known and 
judged, and its fruits have 
generally proved a fine crop of 
dead-sea apples. At its best it 
is a labour-saving device, which 
makes the proper and deliberate 
choice of wise men unnecessary. 
At its worst, at which it has 
arrived in our midst, it is a 
wild gamble, which substitutes 
fer truth, honour, and wisdom 
the hazard of the odd man. 


For the last ten years de- 


mocracy has worked its will 
in England, and by the sub- 
stitution of greed for all ideal- 
ism had brought the people, 
before the war, to the very 
verge of riot and rebellion. 
If we might believe those who 
assumed to represent the 
sacred majority, it cared for 
nothing save for the profit 
and comfort of a single class. 
The sanguine Mr Ponsonby 
speaks about “the undoubted 
wisdom of not deliberately ex- 
cluding any considerable section 
of the adult population from 
participation in the business of 
government.” It sounds well, 
doesn’t it—yet in the mouth 
of a democrat these pompous 
words have no meaning what- 
ever. By the suppression of 
all safeguards our modern 
democracy has contrived that 
none but a single class should 


have any effective share in the 
governing of the country. 
Twe censiderable sections—to 
name but these—the aristoc- 
racy and the educated class, 
are practically disfranchised. 
The few poor votes which they 
can contribute to the greedy 
maw of the ballot-box are but 
as a drop of water in a mile 
of mud. The working class, 
grasping ignorantly at omnipo- 
tence, has done no more than 
insist upon legislation for itself 
alone, and upon the destruction 
of an ancient and honourable 
Constitution. As a mere diver- 
sion, it has scattered the seeds 
of class-hatred up and down 
the country, and had peace 
lasted any longer it would 
have reaped a congenial har- 
vest of civil war. So when 
injustice was done to the out- 
voted, the ineffable Mr Birrell, 
a true democrat, was content 
to murmur that minorities 
have no rights; and now at 
last Mr Ponsonby, having seen 
democracy at work at home, is 
all agog that it should stick its 
hungry, angry claws in foreign 
affairs also. 

The present war, of course, 
gives him his excuse. ‘“ Diplo- 
macy has failed,” he says. “The 
statesmen of Europe did not 
succeed in saving the nations 
from a portentous calamity.” 
The calamity is portentous, 
truly, but it was not brought 
about by diplomacy. Though 
Mr Ponsonby does not under- 
stand it, the democracy had 
already taken a too intimate 
control. The statesmen of 
England have long been pup- 
pets in the people’s hands, and 
they failed to save the nation 
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from calamity, because they 
kept their interested eyes glued 
to the ballot-box. The people 
was warned for many years to 
set its defences in order. The 
statesmen, who should have 
instructed it in the truth, 
found a profit in concealing 
the ascertained facts. We were 
witnesses of the usual comedy. 
Those who foresaw what was 
coming were denounced as dis- 
turbers of the peace, while the 
more cunning ones, who flat- 
tered the people to the verge 
of suicide, were loudly ac- 
claimed as the true lovers of 
their country. And now Mr 
Ponsonby tells us that diplo- 
macy has failed! When the 
history of these times comes 
to be written, it will be found 
that it was not the diplomatists 
who were at fault, but the 
representatives of the people 
at home, who feared lest, if 
they told the truth, they should 
be forced to the unpopular step 
of purchasing rifles, and who 
hoped that if they went on 
squandering the public funds 
in buying votes for the next 
election all would be well. 
However, it is not enough 
to blame diplomacy, if we 
are to be convinced that the 
democracy alone is fit to con- 
trol the management of foreign 
affairs, And before we are 
convinced we must have some 
better proof than Mr Ponsonby 
affords us. His “ glittering 
generalities” —such as “a 
latent moral sense resides in 
the people’’—have neither 





worth nor meaning. Nor are 
we reassured by the gloomy 
admission that “the impulse 
of the herd is lower and less 
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moral than the impulse of the 
average individuals that com- 
pose that herd.” It is not 
here that we shall find com- 
fort when we have decided to 
stake the existence of our Em- 
pire upon the accidental vote 
of a handful of uninstructed 
miners. As little will wise 
men be persuaded by Mr Pon- 
sonby’s contempt of all classes, 
except the large and narrow- 
minded clique which he calls 
quite erroneously “the people,” 
He sneers, as in private duty 
bound, at the old aristocratic 
tradition. He wants to throw 
open the diplomatic service 
and to dispense with nomina- 
tion and the rest of it. He 
regards “fine gentlemen” as 
no longer fit for the delicate 
business of diplomacy. He 
would exclude, if he could, 
“men who have been trained 
in our great Public Schools,” 
on the false and irrelevant 
assumption that they are “im- 
pregnated with class prejudice,” 
and lacking in “the capacity to 
mix with men of all classes,” 
Mr Ponsonby is evidently not 
a man ef humour, or he would 
not, in defending the people, 
charge others with “class 
prejudice.” A grave preju- 
dice indeed underlies his own 
conception of the people. If 
the much-disabused word has 
any meaning, it should include 
all classes of the community. 
Yet Mr Ponsenby appears to 
exclude from it not only his 
own class—the aristocratic— 
but all classes who are able 
to claim any advantage of 
knowledge or education. The 
prejudice of jealousy is the 
ugliest prejudice known to us, 
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and it is peculiarly foolish in 
Mr Ponsonby, because what- 
ever he would wish to do he 
cannot rid himself of the ad- 
vantage, or as he might regard 
it, the disadvantage, of his own 
upbringing and education. His 
own hands, we imagine, are 
not horny with toil, and there 
is a ridiculous kind of inverted 
snobbishness in him who turns 
his back upon his past and 
affects to despise the training 
which was his own. 

After all, it is easier to 
despise knowledge than to 
acquire it, and in no profession 
is knowledge of greater im- 
portance than in diplomacy. 
Mr Ponsonby seems to have 
some glimmering of this simple 
fact himself. He admits that 
few of the labour members 
“have the leisure or oppor- 
tunity to travel, or to study 
foreign questions on the spot.” 
But he hastens to put a stop 
to all suspicion of good sense, 
and hastily declares that “the 
full explanation and exposition 
of the vital issues connected 
with our foreign relations do 
not depend upon the number 
or ability of the members who 
have had occasion to gain some 
knowledge of foreign nations.” 
Upon what, then, should it 
depend? Upon the ignorance 
of those who stay at home and 
vote, and who, in Mr Pon- 
sonby’s phrase, do not know 
the difference between an 
Ambassador, a Consul, and 
an Attaché? We suppose so; 
and upon this arrogant claim 
that the ignorance of the un- 
lettered is worth more than 
the knowledge of the highly 
trained, has foundered and will 


founder every experiment in 
democracy. 

Mr Ponsonby, in his con- 
tempt for the official diplom- 
atist, says many harsh and 
foolish things about the pre- 
vailing system. He pictures 
the diplomatist as a booby, 
interested only in the gossip 
and scandal of foreign Courts. 
He sees no virtue save in the 
representatives of the “ people,” 
and descries no ability outside 
the walls of the House of Com- 
mons. He premises that the 
golden age will come with the 
assurance of popular control. 
“The people,” says he proudly, 
“has no desire to nose out 
official gossip, royal title-tattle, 
diplomatic indiscretions, or any 
of the more frivolous elements 
in diplomacy.” Of course he 
is writing out of his head and 
without any examination of 
the facts. The people, on the 
contrary, if we may judge 
by its press, has always 
shown itself singularly curi- 
ous in the matter of royal 
tittle-tattle. But facts are as 
nothing to Mr Ponsonby. He 
has a very simple method of 
assertion—argument it cannot 
be called. He is sure that 
everybody is worthless whom 
he excludes arbitrarily from 
the “people.” So when he 
advocates the establishment of 
a small standing committee 
of the House of Commons 
which shall watch over and 
discuss foreign affairs, he 
sternly rules out ex - diplom- 
atists and administrators— 
everybody, in brief, who has 
a right to speak with the 
authority of knowledge. ‘“Ex- 
perts,” says he, ‘are the last 
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people to be trusted where 
matters of principle and broad 
policy are involved.” Poor 
fellows! They are sadly ham- 
pered by the bane of ex- 
perience. They have been 
abread and seen, and are 
therefore incapable of judg- 
ment. As for the members 
of the House of Lords, they 
are far worse in the eyes of 
the true democrat than the ex- 
pert. If they persist, still un- 
ashamed of their degradation, 
in a desire to take part in Mr 
Ponsonby’s brilliant scheme, 
they may have a Committee 
of their own. They might, in- 
deed, become a useful instru- 
ment in the process of eliciting 
information! They may never 
approach the sacred body of 
the “people.” For, let the 
truth be told: “their unrepre- 
sentative character prevents 
them from contributing in any 
degree towards the desired 
object of democratic control.” 
So it is not wise control that 
Mr Ponsonby wants. He does 
not wish to engage the best 
intelligence to serve his coun- 
try in the difficult conduct of 
foreign affairs. All he cares 
about is that our advisers 
should be “representative ” 
and “democratic.” Then, if 
they do wrong, as he admits 
they may, “they will suffer 
for their own folly and pay 
for their own mistakes, instead 
of, as now, sacrificing them- 
selves for the faults and errors 
of the few men who have ne- 
glected to confide in them.” 
A pretty theory of government, 
to be sure! The “people,” 
thinks Mr Ponsonby, will bear 
the punishment of its folly, like 
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aman. But what of the wise 
ones, whom Mr Ponsonby ex- 
cludes from the “people,” who 
saw the punishment coming 
and knew how to avert it? 
They don’t matter at all. They 
are not “representative,” and, 
as we have already seen, “ min- 
orities have uo rights.” 

This confidence in democracy 
is not based upon sense or 
reason or justice. It is a mere 
article of blind faith, which 
persuades the foolish to believe 
that a man’s usefulness in- 
creases with his incompetence. 
Nowhere, save in the sphere 
of politics, would so childish a 
pretension be admitted, and 
we are suffering to-day from 
the reckless acceptance of this 
jesuitical dogma. It is not the 
diplomatists who have _be- 
trayed us; it is the members 
of the Cabinet, who cheerfully 
risked the security of the 
country rather than urge an 
unpopular policy of defence. 
In other words, the expert 
was displaced by such ridieu- 
lous amateurs as Lord Haldane, 
whose inability to think and 
whose acknowledged sym- 
pathies with Germany have 
endangered the existence of 
the Empire. [For in spite of 
Mr Ponsonby, diplomacy is an 
art which demands a special 
training. No mere member of 
the House of Commons, relying 
upon a position ill understood 
abroad, has a right without 
that special training to dis- 
turb the delieacy of inter- 
national negotiations. The 
Labour member may have a 
good heart; he has seldom a 
sound head, even where his 
own class - interests are in- 
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volved. How, then, shall he 
take part in Mr Pensonby’s 
silly scheme of a standing 
committee when he is ignor- 
ant alike of foreign history 
and foreign language? Mr 
Balfour, in the evidence which 
he gave before a select com- 
mittee, brushed aside, in an- 
swer to a single question, the 
Radicals’ foolish claim to in- 
terfere in affairs which he is 
not competent to discuss. 
The House of Commons, he 
said, “does not know and 
cannot know, and, if I may 
say so, eught not to know 
exactly what passed between 
the Foreign Secretary and the 
Ambassador of this or that 
Great Power in such a con- 
versation on such and such a 
day. Such conversation must 
be confidential if you are to 
work the European system at 
all, and I do not think it 
would be any gain to the 
peace of the world or our na- 
tional interests if 670 prying 
eyes were perpetually directed 
towards these current details 
of international negotiations.” 
That is a piece of sound sense 
which will appeal to all save 
those whe worship ignorance 
in blind faith, As for Mr 
Ponsonby, his ideal is the 
beggar on horseback, who will 
ride straight to perdition and 
earry his country with him. 
And before we accept the 
monstrous doctrine that no 
man can profess wisdom or 
display it who is not repre- 
sentative, we must know pre- 
cisely what representation 
means. Is the hero of the 
House of Commons a mere 
mouthpiece, paid to interpret 


a “mandate,” or is he a 
creature of thought and 
reason? If he be merely a 
hired spokesman, the danger 
of the thing called ‘“demo- 
cratic control” is intensified 
tenfold. For then it would 
mean no more and no less 
than that we should submit 
the hazardous question of our 
relations with foreign countries 
to a mob, few items of which 
could find France or Germany 
on the map. And if we may 
believe any one of the pom- 
pous utterances of Lord Hal- 
dane, the “mandate” is still 
supreme in the Radical breast. 
It will be remembered that net 
long since Lord Haldane, the 
maid-of-all-work in the Cabinet, 
the profound philosopher, whose 
activities shift uneasily from 
war to foreign affairs, at- 
tempted to unload the whole 
burden of his responsibility 
upon the “people.” England, 
said he in effect, was unpre- 
pared for the war, because 
the electors had not insisted 
upon the unrest of Europe. A 
perilous view, truly, especially 
if we record also that those 
whose business it was to lead 
the people were never at the 
pains to utter a single word 
of warning. But Lord Haldane, 
who has no pedantic desire to 
adhere sternly to this view or 
that, so long as he can justify 
himself, has reeently modified 
his opinion. He now confesses 
that he brought back from 
Berlin a knowledge that war 
was imminent, and that he 
confided the guilty secret to 
his colleagues. He did not 
permit the truth to reach the 
ear of the people, lest it should 











do mischief. Now, observe to 
what an infamy he stands 
committed! He did not pre- 
pare for war because the people 
did not insist, and he took care 
that the people should not 
insist because he deliberately 
concealed from it the mischiev- 
ous truth. So he involved the 
country in a vicious circle, and 
hoped that when the crash 
came he might evade all re- 
sponsibility. “It was not I 
who left England in_ the 
lurch,” he might have said ; 
“it was the people which 
betrayed the country.” Thus 
he consoles his barren spirit, 
and boasts of the cunning, 
no doubt, which bade him 
deceive the people, for the 
people, had it been awake, 
might have “insisted,” even 
to the depletion of the Radical 
poll. 

We know our Haldane now. 
We know how desperately he 
has wriggled to extricate him- 
self from an awkward situa- 
tion. He wriggles still, and 
he will never get free. Mean- 
while the Cabinet is deter- 
mined, if it can, to restore him 
to his ancient place of honour. 
He is, in the eyes of his 
colleagues, still “a valuable 
public servant.” We hear of 
him at the War Office, though 
we are assured on the highest 
authority that he is not “con- 
stantly” there. His footsteps 
echo along the corridors of 
the Foreign Office, and we are 
asked to believe that he in- 
tends no more than a visit to a 
friend. Yesterday he was sent 
on & grave mission to France. 
To-day he is rumoured to be in 
Switzerland in dangerous prox- 
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imity to Herr von Biilow. 
Wherever he is, he is a peril 
to the State; and because his 
restoration to office might be 
accepted by Mr Asquith as a 
teken of forgiveness for all the 
shortcomings of the Radical 
party, his movements must be 
watched with increasing care- 
fulness and suspicion. Not 
even his affectation of hard 
thinking should deceiye us. 
He protests too much A 
philosopher’s thought, like a 
woman’s honour, should be 
taken for granted. And in 
every speech that he makes he 
gives proof of a confused mind 
and baffled intelligence. For 
himself and for the State it 
will be better if henceforth he 
gives himself to the congenial 
study of Sehopenhauer. The 
more “hard thinking” he de- 
votes to England, the nearer 
will she be brought to catas- 
trophe. 

Meanwhile our lawyer poli- 
ticians live at ease, as they did 
in the golden age. Disaster 
follows disaster. Salonika 
cemes close upon the heels of 
the Dardanelles. Even Meso- 
potamia loses all the blessing 
of its name. And the advo- 
cates smile as their strategy 
fails. Mr Asquith is perhaps 
“disappointed.” Yet he has 
his consolations. All is not 
lost. The poor little Plural 
Voting Bill, stripped of its pro- 
mised redistribution, another 
debt of honour, is still alive, 
and who shall say that, if only 
it survive, the Empire is not 
well lest? 

However, despite the momen- 
tary survival ef the Plural 
Voting Bill, we cannot be 
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wholly satisfied with the con- 
dition of affairs. Surely the 
time is come to do away alto- 
gether with politics, to recog- 
nise the plain fact that lawyers 
are not the best conductors of 
a@ campaign, to replace our 
fumbling civilians by men who 
understand the art and exigence 
of war. Yet at the present 
hour the difficulties of the con- 
flict seem light indeed compared 
with the danger of a prema- 
ture and inconclusive peace. 
There can be no doubt that 
peace is in the air. There are 
ominous goings and comings in 
Switzerland. Now there is a 
rumour that America will inter- 
vene. Now we hear that the 
Pope, that earnest champion 
of the Central Powers, the 
prelate who believes it pos- 
sible to be neutral between 
right and wrong, is ready to 
lend his aid in patching up a 
peace. The Germans them- 
selves, we are told, are pre- 
pared at any moment to con- 
sider terms, and though we 
have had many warnings that 
nothing said or written in 
Germany may be accepted as 
the truth, though the false and 
eager cry of want raised last 
year should arouse us to sus- 
picion, it is still likely that the 
people of Germany would be 
glad to exchange the days of 
scant living for the plenty of a 
glorious peace. The speech of 
Herr Bethmann-Hollweg need 
not be too closely considered. 
It was but the rodomontade 
of a man insecure of himself 
and his position. When he 
declares that the Allies are 
beaten, he knows as well as we 
do that he is not speaking 
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the truth. The Allies are not 
beaten; they never will be 
beaten ; and nothing that Herr 
Bethmann- Hollweg says or 
does will bring him and his 
countrymen an inch nearer to 
the defeat of the French and 
Russian armies or the demoli- 
tion of the English fleet. 

But the mere extravagance 
of the German Chancellor’s 
language proves clearly enough 
that if he could he would 
instantly make peace on his 
own terms. The German 
Army is to-day at its zenith. 
As we wax it will surely wane. 
And the Germans are confident 
that they hold enough territory 
to enable them to make a 
bargain favourable to them- 
selves at & peace congress. 
Their confidence is vain. The 
Allies ‘oppose still to the 
German hosts an unshaken 
unanimity, a firm resolve to 
conquer. We need the media- 
tion of no man. As we shall 
finish the war with our own 
hands, so we shall contrive 
the terms of peace with our 
own brains, Even if we dis- 
trust the purpose of the 
Government, we do not deubt 
the spirit of the nation. The 
peacemongers in our midst, the 
furtive members of the League 
of Democratic Control, the 
noisy and avowed friends of 
Germany, the champions of sen- 
timentality, who have no other 
wish than to live on terms .of 
friendship with their country’s 
foes, are estimated by us all at 
their proper value. We know 
that a peace signed now would 
be no peace, but a truce, which 
should enable the Germans to 
prepare for another assault 
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upon the liberties of Europe. 
Above all, we differ from the 
Germans in this: we know 
what we are fighting for. 
When Herr Harden asks his 
countrymen why it is that 
they prolong the war, he puts 
a question which in England 
would be wholly irrelevant. 
The original purpose of the 
German Government, which was 
to impose its rule upon a con- 
quered world, was foiled at the 
battle of the Marne, and can 
never again be revived. The 
Allies, on the other hand, stand 
to-day where they stood at the 
declaration of the war. They 
are fighting still to uphold the 
causes of freedom and civili- 
sation. They cannot sheathe 
their swords until justice is 
done to Belgium and Serbia, 
until all the reparation that is 
possible is made to those out- 
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raged countries. To patch 
peace now would be to ac- 
knowledge falsehood and bru- 
tality to be supreme. It would 
leave unpunished the mis- 
creants who have plotted and 
intrigued against us in the 
East as in the West, who 
wherever they have been ad- 
mitted have used the dagger 
of the assassin and the ex- 
plosives of the dynamiter. It 
is not with such scoundrels as 
these that we can discuss 
terms and provisions in any 
confidence that the new treaty 
would not be flouted, as was 
the old, for a mere scrap of 
paper. No: we shall not 
desist, and we will permit no 
idle, irresolute Minister to 
desist, until the military power 
of Germany is broken, and 
until we can impose our will 
upon a crushed and beaten foe. 
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“OQARRY ON!” 


THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K(1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB, 


CHAPTER ONE.—WINTER QUARTERS. 


WE are getting into our 
stride again. Two months ago 
we trudged into Bethune, 
gaunt, dirty, soaked to the 
skin, and reduced to a com- 
parative handful. None of us 
had had his clothes off fer a 
week. Our ankle-puttees had 
long dropped to pieces, and our 
hose-tops, having worked under 
the soles of our boots, had been 
cut away and discarded. The 
result was a bare and mud- 
splashed expanse of leg from 
boot to kilt, except in the case 
of the enterprising few who 
had devised artistic spat-puttees 
out of an old sandbag. Our 
headgear consisted in a few 
cases of the regulation Bal- 
moral bonnet, usually minus 
“toorie” and badge; in a few 
more, of the battered remains 
of a gas helmet; and in the 
great majority, of a woollen cap- 
comferter, We were bearded 
like that incomparable fighter, 
the poilu, and we were separ- 
ated by an abyss of years, so 
our stomachs told us, from our 
last square meal. 

But we were wonderfully 
placid about it all. Our regi- 


mental pipers, who had come 
out to play us in, were making 
what the Psalmist calls “a 
joyful noise” in front; and 
behind us lay the recollection 
of a battle, still raging, in 


which we had struck the first 
blow, and borne our full share 
for three days and nights. 
Moreover, our particular blow 
had bitten deeper into the 
enemy’s line than any other 
blow in the neighbourhood. 
And, most blessed thought ef 
all, everything was over, and 
we were going back to rest. 
For the moment, the memory 
of the sights we had seen, and 
the tax we had levied upon our 
bodies and souls, together with 
the picture of the countless 
sturdy lads whom we had left 
lying beneath the sinister 
shade of Fosse Hight, were 
beneficently obscured by the 
prospect of food, sleep, and 
comparative cleanliness. 

After restoring ourselves to 
our personal comforts, we 
should doubtless go somewhere 
to refit. Drafts were already 
waiting at the Base to fill up 
the great gaps in our ranks. 
Our companies having been 
brought up to strength, a spate 
ef promotions would follow. 
We had no colonel, and only 
our Company Commander. 
Subalterns — what was left 
of them—would come by their 
own. N.C.O.’s, again, would 
have to be created by the 
dozen. While all this was 
going on, and the old names 
were being weeded out of the 
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muster-roll to make way for 
the new, the Quartermaster 
would be drawing fresh equip- 
ment—packs, mess-tins, water- 
bottles, and the hundred odd- 
ments which always go astray 
in times of stress. There would 
be a good deal of dialogue of 
this sort :— 

“Private M‘Sumph, I see 
you are down for a new 
pack. Where is your old 
one?” 

“ Blawn off ma back, sirr!” 

“ Where are your puttees?” 

“ Blawn off ma feet, sirr! ” 

‘‘ Where is your iron ration?” 

“Blawn oot o’ ma pooch, 
sirt |” 
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“Where is your head?” 

“ Blawn I beg your 
pardon, sirr!” — followed by 
generous re-issues all round. 

After a month or so our 
beloved regiment, once more at 
full strength, with traditions 
and morale annealed by the 
fires of experience, would take 
its rightful place in the fore- 
front of “K(1).” 

Such was the immediate 
future, as it presented itself to 
the wearied but optimistic 
brain of Lieutenant Bobby 
Little. He communicated his 
theories to Captain Wagstaffe. 

“T wonder!” replied that 
experienced officer, 





II, 


The chief penalty of doing a 
job of work well is that you 
are promptly put on to another, 
This is supposed to be a com- 
pliment. 

The authorities allowed us 
exactly two days’ rest, and 
then packed us off by train, 
with the new draft, to a par- 
ticularly hot sector of the 
trench-line in Belgium—there 
to carry on with the operation 
known in nautical eircles as 
‘executing repairs while under 
steam.” 

Well, we have been in Bel- 
gium fer two months now, and, 
as already stated, are getting 
into our stride again. 

There are new faces every- 
where, and some of the old faces 
are not quite the same. They 
are finer-drawn; one is con- 
scious of less chubbiness all 
round, War is a great matur- 
ing agent. There is, moreover, 


an air of seasoned authority 
abroad. Many who were 
second - lieutenants or lance- 
corporals three months ago 
are now commanding com- 
panies and platoons. Bobby 
Little is in command of “A” 
Company: if he can cling to 
this precarious eminence for 
thirty days—that is, if no one 
is sent out to supersede him— 
he becomes an “automatic” 
captain, aged twenty! Major 
Kemp commands the battalion ; 
Wagstaffe is his senior major. 
Ayling has departed from our 
midst, and rumour says that 
he is leading a sort of Pooh 
Bah existence at Brigade 
Headquarters. 

There are sad gaps among 
our old friends of the rank and 
file. Ogg and Hogg, M‘Slat- 
tery and M‘Ostrich, have gone 
to the happy hunting-grounds. 
Private Dunshie, the General 
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Specialist (who, you may re- 
member, found his true voca- 
tion, after many days, as 
battalion chiropodist), is re- 
ported “missing.” But his 
comrades are positive that no 
harm has befallen him. Long 
experience has convinced them 
that in the art of landing on 
his feet their departed friend 
has no equal. 

“IT doot he’ll be a prisoner,’ 
suggests the faithful Muckle- 
wame to the Transport 
Sergeant. 

“Aye,” assents the Trans- 
port Sergeant bitterly; “he’ll 
be a prisoner. No doot he'll 
try to pass himself off as an 
officer, for to get better 
quarters!” 

(The Transport Sergeant, in 
whose memory certain enor- 
mities of Dunshie had rankled 
ever since that versatile indi- 
vidual had abandoned the vet- 
erinary profession (owing to 
the most excusable interven- 
tion of a pack-mule’s off hind- 
leg), was not far out in his 
surmise, as subsequent history 
may some day reveal. But the 
telling of that story is still a 
long way off.) 

Company Sergeant - Major 
Pumpherston is now Ser- 
geant-Major of the Battalion. 
Mucklewame is a corporal in 


’ 


invitation did not include 
Private Cosh, who, owing to 
a regrettable lapse not un- 
connected with the rum ration, 
had been omitted from the 
Honours’ List. Consequently 
these two grim veterans re- 
main undecorated, but they 
are objects of great veneration 
among the recently joined for 
all that. 

So you see us once more in 
harness, falling into the collar 
with energy, if not fervour. 
We no longer regard War 
with the least enthusiasm: we 
have seen It, face to face. Our 
sole purpose now is to screw 
our sturdy followers up to the 
requisite pitch of efficiency, 
and keep them remorselessly 
at that standard until the 
dawn of triumphant and 
abiding peace. 

We have one thing upon 
our side—youth. 

“ Most of our regular senior 
officers are gone, sir,” remarked 
Colonel Kemp one day to the 
Brigadier—“ dead, or wounded, 
or promoted to other com- 
mands; and I have something 
like twenty new subalterns. 
When you subtract a centen- 
arian like myself, the average 
age of our Battalion Mess, in- 
cluding Company Commanders, 
works out at something under 


his old company. Private twenty-three. But I am not 
Tosh was “offered a stripe,” exchanging any of them, 
too, but declined, because the thanks!” 

III. 


Trench-life in Belgium is an 
entirely different proposition 
from treneh-life in France. 
The undulating country in 





which we now find ourselves 
offers an infinite choice of un- 
pleasant surroundings. 

Down south, Vermelles way, 
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the trenches stretch in a com- 
paratively straight line for 
miles, facing one another 
squarely, and giving little op- 
portunity for tactical enter- 
prise. The infantry blaze and 
sputter at one another in 
front; the guns roar behind; 
and that is all there is to be 
said about it. But here, the 
line follows the curve of each 
little hill, At one place you 
are in a salient, in a trench 
which runs round the face of 
a bulging “knowe”—a tempt- 
ing target for shells of every 
kind. A few hundred yards 
farther north, or south, the 
ground is much lower, and the 
trench-line runs back into a 
re-entrant, seeking for a posi- 
tion which shall not be com- 
manded from higher ground in 
front. 

The line is pierced at inter- 
vals by railway-cuttings, which 
have to be barricaded, and 
canals, which require special 
defences, Almost every spot 
in either line is overlooked by 
some adjacent ridge, or en- 
filaded from some adjacent 
trench, It is disconcerting for 
a@ methodical young officer, 
after cautiously scrutinising 
the trench upon his front 
through a periscope, to find 
that the entire performance 
has been visible (and his entire 
person exposed) to the view of 
@ Bosche trench situated on a 
a upon his immediate 
eft, 

_ And our trench-line, with its 
infinity of salients and re- 
entrants, is itself only part of 
the great salient of “ Wipers.” 
You may imagine with what 
methodical solemnity the 
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Bosche “‘crumps” the interior 
of that constricted area. 
Looking round at night, when 
the star-shells float up over 
the skyline, one could almost 
imagine one’s self inside a 
complete circle, instead of a 
horse-shoe. 

The machine-gunners of both 
sides are extremely busy. In 
the plains of France the pur- 
suit of their nefarious trade 
was practically limited to front- 
line work, When they did 
venture to indulge in what 
they called “overhead” fire, 
their friends in the forefront 
used to summon them after the 
performance, and reproachfully 
point out sundry ominous rents 
and abrasions in the back of 
the front-line parapet. But 
here they can withdraw be- 
hind a convenient ridge, and 
strafe Bosches a mile and a 
half away, without causing any 
complaints. Needless to say, 
Brother Bosche is not back- 
ward in returning the compli- 
ment. He has one gun in 
particular which never tires in 
its efforts to rouse us from 
ennui. It must be a long way 
off, for we can only just hear 
the report. Moreover, its con- 
tribution to our liveliness, when 
it does arrive, falls at an ex- 
tremely steep angle—so steep, 
indeed, that it only just clears 
the embankment under which 
we live, and falls upon the very 
doorsteps of the dug-outs with 
which that sanctuary is honey- 
combed, 

This invigorating shower is 
turned on regularly for ten 
minutes, at three, six, nine, 
and twelve e’clock daily, Its 
area of activity includes our 
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tiny but, alas! steadily grow- 
ing cemetery. One evening a 
regiment which had recently 
“taken over” selected 6 P.M. 
as a suitable hour for a 
funeral. The result was a 
grimly humorous spectacle— 
the mourners, including the 
Commanding Officer and offi- 
ciating clergy, taking hasty 
cover in a truly novel trench ; 
while the central figure of the 
obsequies, sublimely indifferent 
to the Hun and all his fright- 
fulness, lay on the grass out- 
side, calm and _ impassive 
amid the whispering hail of 
bullets. 

As for the trenches them- 
selves—well, as the immortal 
costermonger observed, “there 
ain’t no word in the blooming 
language ” for them. 

In the first place, there is 
no settled trench-line at all. 
The Salient has been a 
battlefield for twelve months 
past. No one has ever had 
the tims, or opportunity, to 
construct anything in the 
shape of permanent de- 
fences. A shallow trench, 
trimmed with an untidy par- 
apet of sandbags, and there 
is your stronghold! For rest 
and meditation, a hole in 
the ground, half-full of water 
and roofed with a sheet of 
galvanised iron; or possibly a 
glorified rabbit-burrow in a 
canal-bank. These things, as 
a modern poet has observed, 
are all right in the summer- 
time. But winter here is a 
disintegrating season. It rains 
heavily for, say, three days. 
Two days of sharp frost 
succeed, and the rain -soaked 
earth is reduced to the neces- 


sary degree of friability. An- 
other day’s rain, and trenches 
and dug-outs come sliding 
down like melted butter. Even 
if you revet the trenches, it is 
not easy to drain them. The 
only difference is that if your 
line is situated on the forward 
slope of a hill the support 
trench drains into the firing 
trench; if they are on the 
reverse slope, the firing trench 
drains into the support trench. 
Our indefatigable friends Box 
and Cox, of the Royal En- 
gineers, assisted by sturdy 
Pioneer Battalions, labour like 
heroes; but the utmost they 
can achieve, in a low-lying 
country like this, is to divert 
as much water as possible into 
some other Brigade’s area. 
Which they do, right cun- 
ningly. 

In addition to the Bosche, 
we wage continuous warfare 
with the elements, and the 
various departments of Olym- 
pus render us characteristic 
assistance. The Round Game 
Department has issued a set 
of rules for the cerrect method 
of massaging and greasing the 
feet. (Major Wagstaffe refers 
to this as, Sole-slapping; or 
What to do in the Children’s 
Hour ; complete in Twelve Fort- 
nightly Parts.) The Fairy Ged- 
mother Department presents us 
with what the Quartermaster 
describes as ‘Boots, gum, 
thigh”; and there has also 
been an issue of so-called fur 
jackets, in which the Practical 
Joke Department has plainly 
taken a hand. Most of these 
garments appear to have been 
contributed by animals un- 
known to zoology, or more 
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probably by a syndicate thereof. 
Corporal Mucklewame’s cos- 
tume gives him the appearance 
of a St Bernard dog with 
Astrakhan fore-legs, Sergeant 
Carfrae is attired in what 
looks like the skin of Nana, 
the dog-nurse in Peter Pan. 
Private Nigg, an undersized 
youth of bashful disposition, 
creeps forlornly about his 
duties disguised as an imita- 
tion leopard. As he passes 
by, facetious persons pull what 
is left ef his tail. Private 
Tosh, on being confronted 
with his winter trousseau, ob- 
served bitterly— 

“JT jined the Airmy for tae 
be a sojer; but I doot they 
must have pit me doon as a 
mountain geat!” 

Still, though our variegated 
pelts cause us to resemble an 
unsuccessful compromise be- 
tween Esau and an Eskimo, 
they keep our bodies warm. 
We wish we could say the 
same for our feet. On good 
days we stand ankle-deep; on 
bad, we are occasionally over 
the knees. Thrice blessed then 
are our Boots, Gum, Thigh, 
though even these cannet 
altogether ward off frost-bite 
and chilblains, 

Over the way, Brother 
Bosche is having a bad time 
of it: his trenches are in a 
worse state than ours. Last 
night a plaintive voice cried 
out— - 

“Are you dere, Jock? Haf 
you whiskey? We haf plenty 
water!” 

Not bad for a Bosche, the 
platoon decided. 

There is no doubt that what- 
ever the German General Staff 


may think about the war and 
the future, the German In- 
fantry soldier is “fed - up.” 
His satiety takes the form of 
a craving for social interceurse 
with the foe. In the small 
hours, when the vigilance of 
the German N.C.O.’s is relaxed, 
and the officers are probably in 
their dug-outs, he makes rather 
pathetic overtures. We are 
frequently invited to come out 
and shake hands. “Dis war 
will be ober the nineteen of 
nex’ month!” (Evidently the 
Kaiser has had another revela- 
tion.) The other morning a 
German soldier, with a wisp of 
something white in his hand, 
actually clambered out of the 
firing-trench and advanced to- 
wards our lines. The distance 
was barely seventy yards. No 
shot was fired, but you may be 
sure that safety-catches were 
hastily released. Suddenly, in 
the tense silence, the ambas- 
sador’s nerve failed him. He 
bolted back, followed by a few 
desultory bullets. The reason 
for his sudden panic was never 
rightly ascertained, but the 
weight of public opinion in- 
clined to the view that Muckle- 
wame, who had momentarily 
exposed himself above the 
parapet, was responsible. 

*‘T doot he thocht ye were 
a, lion escapit from the Scottish 
Zoo!” explained a_ brother 
corporal, referring to his in- 
dignant colleague’s new winter 
coat. 

Here is another incident, 
with a different ending. At 
ene point our line approaches 
to within fifteen yards of the 
Bosche trenches. One wet and 
dismal dawn, as the battalion 
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stood to arms in the neigh- 
bourhood of this delectable 
spot, there came a sudden shout 
from the enemy, and an out- 
burst of rapid rifle fire, Al- 
most simultaneously two breath- 
less and unkempt figures tum- 
bled over our parapet into the 
firing-trench. The fusillade 
died away. 

To the extreme discomfort 
and shame of a respectable 
citizen of Bannockburn, one 
Private Buncle, the more hairy 
of the two visitors, upon re- 
covering his feet, promptly 
flung his arms around his neck 
and kissed him on both cheeks. 
The outrage was repeated, by 
his companion, upon Private 
Nigg. At the same time both 
visitors broke into a joyous 
chant of “Russky! Russky!” 
They were escaped Russian 
prisoners. 

When taken to Headquarters 
they explained that they had 
been brought up to perform 
fatigue work near the German 
trenches, and had seized upon 
a@ quiet moment to slip into 
some convenient undergrowth. 
Later, under cover of night, 
they had made their way in 
the direction of the firing line, 
arriving just in time to make 
a dash before daylight dis- 
covered them, You may im- 
agine their triumphal depart- 
ure from our trenches—loaded 
with cigarettes, chocolate, bully 
beef, and other imperishable 
souvenirs, 

We have had other visitors. 
One bright day a Bosche aero- 
plane made a reconnaissance 
of our lines. It was a beau- 
tiful thing, white and birdlike. 


But as its occupants were 
probably taking photographs 
of our most secret fastnesses, 
artistic appreciation was 
dimmed by righteous wrath 
—wrath which turned to pro- 
found gratification when a 
philistine British plane ap- 
peared in the blue and en- 
gaged the glittering stranger 
in battle. There was some 
very pretty aerial manceuvring, 
right over our heads, as the 
combatants swooped and 
circled for position. We could 
hear their machine-guns pat- 
tering away; and the volume 
of sound was increased by 
the distant contributions of 
“Coughing Clara ”—our latest 
anti-aircraft gun, which ap- 
pears to suffer from chronic 
irritation of the mucous mem- 
brane. 

Suddenly the German aero- 
plane gave a lurch; then 
righted herself; then began to 
circle down, making desperate 
efforts to cross the neutral line. 
But the British airman headed 
her off. Next moment she 
lurched again, and then took 
a ‘“nose-dive” straight into 
the British trenches. She fell 
on open ground, a few hundred 
yards behind our second line. 
The place had been a wilder- 
ness a moment before; but the 
crowd which instantaneously 
sprang up round the wreck 
could not have been less than 
two hundred strong. (One ob- 
serves the same uncanny 
phenomenon in London, when 
a cab-horse falls down in 4 
deserted street.) However, it 
melted away at the rebuke of 
the first officer who hurried to 
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the spot, the process of dis- 
solution being accelerated by 
several bursts of German 
shrapnel. 

Both pilot and observer were 
dead. They had made a gal- 
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lant fight, and were buried the 
same evening, with all honour, 
in the little cemetery, along- 
side many who had once been 
their foes, but were now 
peacefully neutral. 


IV. 


The housing question in 
Belgium confronts us with 
several novel problems. It is 
not so easy to billet troops 
here, especially in the Salient, 
as in France. Some of us 
live in huts, others in tents, 
others in dug-outs. Others, 
more fortunate, are loaded on 
to a fleet of motor-buses and 
whisked off to more civilised 
dwellings many miles away. 
These buses once plied for hire 
upon the streets of London. 
Each bus is in charge of the 
identical pair of cross - talk 
comedians who controlled its 
destinies in more peaceful days. 
Strangely attired in khaki and 
sheepskin, they salute officers 
with cheerful bonhomie, and 
bellow to one another through- 
out the journey the simple and 
primitive jests of their previ- 
ous incarnation, to the huge 
delight of their fares. 

The destination-boards and 
advertisements are no more, 
for the buses are painted a 
neutral green all over; but the 
conductor is always ready and 
willing to tell you what his 
previous route was. 

“That Daimler behind you, 
sir,” he informs you, “is one 
of the Number Nineteens. Set 
you down at the top of Sloane 
Street many a time, I’ll be 
VOL. CXCIX.—NO. MCCIIL 


bound. LErnie’”—this to the 
driver, along the side of the 
bus — “you oughter have 
slowed down when thet copper 
waved his little flag: he wasn’t 
pleased with yer, ole son!” 
(The “copper” is a military 
mounted policeman, controlling 
the traffic of a little town 
which lies on our way to the 
trenches.) ‘This is a Number 
Eight, sir. No, that dent in 
the staircase wasn’t done by 
no shell. The ole girl got that 
through a skid up against a 
lamp - post, one wet Saturday 
night in the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road. Dangerous place, Lon- 
don!” 

We rattle through a brave 
little town, which is “ carrying 
on” in the face of paralysed 
trade and periodical shelling. 
Soldiers abound. All are 
muddy, but some are muddier 
than others, The latter are 
going up to the trenches, the 
former are coming back. 
Upon the walls, here and 
there, we notice a gay poster 
advertising an entertainment 
organised by certain Divisional 
troops, which is to be given 
nightly throughout the week. 
At the foot of the bill is 
printed in large capitals, A 
HOOGE SUCCESS! We 
should like to send a copy of 
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that plucky document to 
Brother Bosche. He would 
not understand it, but it would 
annoy him greatly. 

Now we leave the town be- 
hind, and quicken up along 
the open read—an interminable 
ribbon of ~pavé, absolutely 
straight, and bordered upon 
either side by what was once 
macadam, but is now a quag- 
mire a foot deep. Occasion- 
ally there is a warning cry of 
“Wire!” and the outside fares 
hurriedly bow from the waist, 
in order to avoid having their 
throats cut by a _ telephone 
wire—“ Gunners, for a dollar!” 
surmises a strangled voice— 
tightly stretched across the 
road between two poplars. Oc- 
casionally, too, that indefatig- 
able humourist, Ernie, directs 
his course beneath some low- 
spreading branches, through 
which the upper part of the 
bus crashes remorselessly, whi'e 
the passengers, lying sardine- 
wise upon the roof, uplift their 
voices in profane and _ blood- 
thirsty chorus. 

“Nothing like a bit o’ fun 
on the way to the trenches, 
boys! It may be the last 
you'll get!” is the only apology 
which Ernie offers. 


Presently our vehicle bumps 
across a nubbly bridge, and 
enters what was once a fair 
city. It is a walled city, like 
Chester, and is separated from 
the surrounding country by a 
moat as wide as the upper 
Thames. In days gone by 


those ramparts and that moat 
could have held an army at 
bay—and probably did, more 
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than once. They have done 
so yet again; but at what a 
cost ! 

We glide through the ancient 
gateway and along the ghostly 
streets, and survey the crown- 
ing achievement of the cultured 
Bosche. The great buildings— 
the Cathedral, the Cloth Hall 
—are jagged ruins. The fronts 
of the houses have long dis- 
appeared, leaving the interiors 
exposed to view, like a doll’s 
house. Here is a street full of 
shops. That heap of splintered 
wardrobes and legless tables 
was once a furniture ware- 
house. That snug little corner 
house, with the tottering zinc 
counter and the twisted beer 
engine, is an obvious estaminet. 
You may observe the sign, 
Aux Deux Amis, in dingy let- 
tering over the doorway. Here 
is an oil-and-colour shop: you 
can still see the red ochre and 
white lead splashed about 
among the ruins. 

In almost every house the 
ceilings of the upper floors have 
fallen in. Chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads hang precariously 
into the room below. Here 
and there a picture still ad- 
heres to the wall. From one 
of the bedposts flutters a tat- 
tered and diminutive garment 
of blue and white check—some 
little girl’s frock. Where is 
that little girl now, we won- 
der; and has she got another 
frock ? 

One is struck above all 
things with the minute detail 
of the damage. You would 
say that a party of lunatics 
had been let loose on the eity 
with coal-hammers: there is 
hardly a square yard of any 
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surface which is not pierced, or 
splintered,or dented. Thewhole 
fabric of the place lies pros- 
trate, under a shroud of broken 
bricks and broken plaster. The 
Hun has said in his majesty: 
“Tf you will not yield me this, 
the last city in the last corner 
of Belgium, I can at least see 
to it that not one stone thereof 
remains upon another. So— 
ah!” 

Such is the appearance pre- 
sented by the venerable and 
historic city of Ypres, after 
fifteen months of personal con- 
tact with the apostles of the 
new civilisation. Only the 
methodical and painstaking 
Bosche could have reduced a 
town of such a size to such a 
state. Imagine Chester in a 
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similar condition, and you may 
realise the number of shells 
which have fallen, and are still 
falling, into the stricken city. 

But—the main point to ob- 
serve is this. We are inside, 
and the Bosche is outside! 
Fenced by a mighty crescent 
of prosaic trenches, themselves 
manned by paladins of an 
almost incredible  stolidity, 
Ypres still points her broken 
fingers to the sky—shattered, 
silent, but inviolate still; and 
all owing to the obstinacy of a 
dull and unready nation which 
merely keeps faith and stands 
by its friends. Such an atti- 
tude of mind is incomprehen- 
sible to the Bosche, and we 
are well content that it should 
be so. 


CHAPTER TWO.—‘‘SHELL OUT!” 


This, according to our latest 
subaltern from home, is the 
title of a revue which is run- 
ning in Town; but that is a 
mere coincidence. The enter- 
tainment to which I am now 
referring took place in Flan- 
ders, and the leading parts 
were assigned to distinguished 
members of “ K (1).” 

The scene was the Chateau 
de Grandbois, or some other 
kind of _ Bois; possibly Vert. 
Not that we called it that: we 
invariably referred to it after- 
wards as Hush Hall, for reasons 
which will be set forth in due 
course. 

One morning, while sojourn- 
ing in what Olympus humour- 
ously calls a rest camp—a col- 
lection of antiquated wigwams 
half submerged in a mud-flat— 


we received the intelligence that 
we were to extricate ourselves 
forthwith, and take over a 
fresh sector of trenches. The 
news was doubly unwelcome, 
because, in the first place, it 
is always unpleasant to face 
the prospect of trenches of any 
kind; and secondly, to take 
over strange trenches in the 
dead of a winter night is an 
experience which borders upon 
nightmare—the hot lobster and 
toasted cheese variety. 

The opening stages of this 
enterprise are almost ritualistic 
in their formality. First of all, 
the Brigade Staff which is 
coming in visits the Head- 
quarters of the Brigade which 
is going out—usually a cha- 
teau or farm somewhere in 
rear of the trenches — and 
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makes the preliminary ar- 
rangements. After that the 
Commanding Officers and Com- 
pany Commanders of the in- 
coming battalions visit their 
own particular section of the 
line. They are shown over the 
premises by the outgoing 
tenants, who make little or no 
attempt to conceal their satis- 
faction at the expiration of 
their lease. The Colonels and 
the Captains then return to 
camp, with depressing tales of 
crumbling parapets, noisome 
dug-outs, and positions open to 
enfilade. 

On the day of the relief 
various advance parties go up, 
keeping under the lee of hedges 
and embankments, and march- 
ing in single file. (At least, 
that is what they are sup- 
posed todo. If not ruthlessly 
shepherded, they will advance 
in fours along the skyline.) 
Having arrived, they take over 
such positions as can be re- 
lieved by daylight in com- 
parative safety. They also 
take over trench stores, and 
exchange trench gossip. The 
latter is a fearsome and un- 
canny thing. It usually begins 
life at the “refilling point,” 
where the A.S.C. motor-lorries 
dump down next day’s rations, 
and the regimental transport 
picks it up. 

An A.S.C. sergeant men- 
tions casually to a regimental 
Quartermaster that he has 
heard it said at the Supply 
Depét that heavy firing has 
been going on in the Channel. 
The Quartermaster, on return- 
ing to the Transport Lines, 
observes to his Quartermaster- 
Sergeant that the German 
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Fleet has come out at last. 
The Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
when he meets the ration 
parties behind the lines that 
night, announces to a platoon 
sergeant that we have won 
a@ great naval victory. The 
platoon sergeant, who is suffer- 
ing from trench feet and is a 
constant reader of a certain 
pessimistic halfpenny journal, 
replies gloomily: ‘“ We'll have 
had heavy losses oorselves, too, 
I doot!” This observation is 
overheard by various members 
of the ration party. By mid- 
night several hundred yards of 
the firing line know for a fact 
that there has been a naval 
disaster of the first magnitude 
off the coast of a place which 
every one calls Gally Polly, 
and that the whole of our 
Division are to be transferred 
forthwith to the Near East to 
stem the tide of calamity. 

Still, we must have some- 
thing to chat about. 


Meanwhile Brigade Majors 
and Adjutants, holding a 
stumpy pencil in one hand 
and a burning brow in the 
other, are composing Operation 
Orders which shall effect the 
relief, without— 

(1) Leaving some detail— 
the bombers, or the snipers, 
or the sock-driers, or the pea- 
soup experts—unrelieved al- 
together. 

(2) Causing relievers and 
relieved to meet violently to- 
gether in some _ constricted 
fairway. 

(3) Trespassing into some 
other Brigade Area. (This is 
far more foolhardy than to 
wander into the German lines.) 
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(4) Getting shelled. 

Pitfall Number One is 
avoided by keeping a perma- 
nent and handy list of “all 
the people who do funny things 
on their own” (as the vulgar 
throng call the “specialists ”’), 
and checking it carefully before 
issuing Orders. 

Number Two is dealt with 
by issuing a strict time-table, 
which might possibly be ad- 
hered to by a well-drilled flock 
of archangels, in broad day- 
light, upon good roads, and 
under peace conditions. 

Number Three is provided 
for by copious and complicated 
map references. 

Number Four is left to 
Providence—and is usually the 
best-conducted feature of the 
excursion. 

Under cover of night the 
Battalion sets out, in com- 
paratively small parties. They 
form a strange procession. The 
men wear their trench costume 
—thigh-boots (which do not go 
well with a kilt), variegated 
coats of skins, and woollen 
nightcaps. Stuffed under their 
belts and through their packs 
they carry newspapers, broken 
staves for firewood, parcels from 
home, and sandbags loaded with 
mysterious comforts. A dilapi- 
dated parrot and a few goats 
are all that is required to com- 
plete the picture of Robinson 
Crusoe changing camp. 

Progress is not easy. It is 
a pitch-black night. By day, 
this road (and all the country- 
side) is a wilderness: nothing 
more innocent ever presented 
itself to the eye of an in- 
quisitive aeroplane. But after 
nightfall it is packed with 
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troops and transport, and not 
a light is shown. If you can 
imagine what the Mansion 
House crossing would be like 
if called upon to sustain its 
midday traffic at midnight— 
the Mansion House crossing en- 
tirely unilluminated, paved with 
twelve inches of liquid mud, 
intersected by narrow strips 
of pavé, and liberally pitted 
with “ crump-holes ”»—you may 
derive some faint idea of the 
state of things at a busy 
road-junction lying behind the 
trenches, 

Until reaching what is fa- 
cetiously termed “the shell 
area ””—as if any spot in this 
benighted district were not a 
shell area — the troops plod 
along in fours at the right 
of the road. If they can 
achieve two miles an hour, 
they do well. At any moment 
they may be called upon to 
halt, and crowd into the 
roadside, while a transport- 
train passes carrying rations, 
and coke, and what is called 
“R.E. material” —this may be 
anything from a bag of nails 
to steel girders nine feet 
long — up to the firing line. 
When this procession, con- 
sisting of a dozen limbered 
waggons, drawn by four mules 
and headed by a profane 
person on_ horseback — the 
Transport Officer— has rum- 
bled past, the Company, which 
has been standing respectfully 
in the ditch, enjoying a re- 
freshing shower-bath of mud 
and hoping that none of the 
steel girders are projecting 
from the limber more than a 
yard or two, sets out once 
more upon its way — only to 
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take hasty cover again as 
sounds of fresh and more 
animated traffic are heard 
approaching from the op- 
posite direction. There is 
no mistaking the nature of 
this cavalcade: the long vista 
of glowing cigarette-ends tells 
an unmistakable tale. These 
are artillery waggons, return- 
ing empty from replenishing 
the batteries ; scattering home- 
ly jests like hail, and proceed- 
ing, wherever possible, at a 
hand-gallop. He is a cheery 
soul, the R.A. driver, but his in- 
terpretation of the rules of the 
road requires drastic revision. 
Sometimes an axle breaks, 
or a waggon side-slips off the 
pavé into the morass reserved 
for infantry, and overturns. 
The result is a block, which 
promptly extends forward and 
back for a couple of miles. A 
peculiarly British chorus of 
inquiry and remonstrance—a 
blend of biting sarcasm and 
blasphemous humour—surges 
up and down the line; until 
plunging mules are unyoked, 
and the offending vehicle man- 
handled out of sight into the 
inky blackness by the road- 
side; or, in extreme cases, is 
annihilated with axes. Every- 
thing has to make way for a 
ration train. To crown all, it 
is more than likely that the 
calmness and smooth work- 
ing of the proceedings will 
be assisted by a burst of 
shrapnel overhead.. It is a 
most amazing scrimmage alto- 
gether. One of those members 
of His Majesty’s Opposition 
who are doing so much at 
present to save our country 
from destruction, by kindly 


pointing out the mistakes of 
the British Government and 
the British Army, would refer 
to the whole scene as a pande- 
monium of mismanagement 
and ineptitude. And yet, 
though the scene is enacted 
night after night without a 
break, there is hardly a case 
on record of the transport 
being surprised upon these 
roads by the coming of day- 
light, and none whatever of 
the rations and ammunition 
failing to get through. 

It is difficult to imagine that 
Brother Bosche, who on the 
other side of that ring of star- 
shells is conducting a precisely 
similar undertaking, is able, 
with all his perfect organisa- 
tion and cast-iron methods, to 
achieve a result in any way 
superior to that which Thomas 
Atkins reaches by rule of 
thumb and sheer force of 
character. 


At length the draggled Com- 
pany worms its way through 
the press to the fringe of the 
shell-area, beyond which no 
transport may pass. The dis- 
tance of this point from the 
trenches varies considerably, 
and depends largely upon the 
caprice of the Bosche. On this 
occasion, however, we still 
have a mile or two to go— 
across country now, in single 
file, at the heels of a guide 
from the battalion which we 
are relieving. 

Guides may be divided into 
two classes— 

(1) Guides who do not know 
the way, and say so at the 
outset. 
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(2) Guides who do not know 
the way, but leave it to you 
to discover the fact. 

There are no other kinds of 
guides. 

The pace is down to a mile 
an hour now, except in the 
case of men in the tail of the 
line, who are running rapidly. 
It is a curious but quite in- 
explicable fact that if you set 
a hundred men to march in 
single file in the dark, though 
the leading man may be craw!l- 
ing like a tortoise, the last 
man is compelled to proceed at 
a profane double if he is to 
avoid being left behind and 
lost. 

Still, everybody gets there 
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somehow, and in due course 
the various Company Com- 
manders are enabled to tele- 
phone to their respective Bat- 
talion Headquarters the infor- 
mation that the Relief is com- 
pleted. For this relief, much 
thanks ! 

After that the outgoing 
Battalion files slowly out, 
and the newcomers are left 
gloomily contemplating their 
new abiding-place, and ob- 
serving— 

“T wonder if there is any 
Division in the whole blessed 
Expeditionary Force, besides 
ours, which ever does a single 
dam thing to keep its trenches 
in repair!” 


II. 


All of which brings us back 
to Hush Hall, where the Head- 
quarters of the outgoing Bri- 
gade are handing over to their 
successors. 

Hush Hall, or the Chateau 
de Quelquechose, is a modern 
country house, and once stood 
up white and gleaming in all 
its brave finery of stucco, con- 
servatories, and ornamental 
lake, amid a pleasant wood not 
far from a main road. It is 
such a house as you might find 
round about Guildford or Hind- 
head, There are many in this 
fair countryside, but few are 
inhabited now, and none by 
their rightful owners. They 
are all marked on the map, 
and the Bosche gunners are 
assiduous map-readers. Hush 
Hall has got off comparatively 
lightly. It is still habitable, 
and well furnished. The roof 


is demolished upon the side 
most exposed to the enemy, 
and many of the trees in the 
surrounding wood are broken 
and splintered by shrapnel. 
Still, provided the weather 
remains passable, one can live 
there. Upon the danger-side 

the windows are closed and > 
shuttered. Weeds grow apace 
in the garden. No smoke 
emerges from the chimneys. 
(If it does, the Mess Corporal 
hears about it from the Staff 
Captain.) A few strands of 
barbed wire obstruct the pas- 
sage of those careless or adven- 
turous persons who may desire 
to explore the forbidden side 
of the house, The front door 
is bolted and barred: visitors, 
after approaching  stealthily 
along the lee of a hedge, like 
travellers of dubious bond fides 
on a Sunday afternoon, enter 
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unobtrusively by the back Their path thereto is beset 
door, which is situated on by imploring notices like the 


the blind side of the chateau. 


following :— 





THE SLIGHTEST MOVEMENT DRAWS SHELL 
FIRE. KEEP CLOSE TO THE HEDGE. 





A later hand has added the following moving postscript :— 





WE LIVE HERE, YOU DON’r! 





It was the Staff Captain 
who was responsible for the 
re-christening of the establish- 
ment. 

“What sort of place is this 
new palace we are going to 
doss in?” inquired the Machine- 
Gun Officer, when the Staff 
Captain returned from his 
preliminary visit. 

The Staff Captain, who was 
a man of a few words, re- 
plied— 

“Tt’s the sort of shanty where 
everybody goes about in felt 
slippers, saying ‘Hush!’” 


Brigade Headquarters—this 
means the Brigadier, the 
Brigade Major, the Staff Cap- 
tain, the Machine-Gun Officer, 
the Signal Officer, mayhap a 
Padre and a Liaison Officer, 
accompanied by a mixed mul- 
titude of clerks, telegraphists, 
and scullions—arrived safely 
at their new quarters under 
cover of night, and were hos- 
pitably received by the out- 
going tenants, who had finished 
their evening meal and were 
girded up for departure. In 
fact, the Machine-Gun Officer, 


Liaison Officer, and Padre had 
already gone, leaving their 
seniors to hold the fort till the 
last. The Signal Officer was 
down in the cellar, handing 
over ohms, ampéres, short- 
circuits, and other mysterious 
trench-stores to his “opposite 
number.” 

Upon these occasions there 
is usually a good deal of time 
to fill in between the arrival 
of the new brooms and the 
departure of the old. This 
period of waiting may be 
likened to that somewhat 
anxious interval with which 
frequenters of racecourses are 
familiar, between the finish of 
the race and the announcement 
of the “All Right!” The 
outgoing Headquarters are 
waiting for the magic words— 
“Relief Complete!” Until 
that message comes over the 
buzzer, the period of tension 
endures. The main point of 
difference is that the gentle- 
man who has staked his for- 
tune on the legs of a horse 
has only to wait a few minutes 
for the confirmation of his 
hopes; while a_ Brigadier, 
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whose bedtime (or even break- 
fast-time) is at the mercy of 
an errant platoon, may have 
to sit up all night. 

“Sit down and make your- 
selves comfortable,” said A 
Brigade to X Brigade. 

X Brigade complied, and 
having been furnished with 
refreshment, led off with the 
inevitable question— 

“Does one—er—get shelled 
much here?” 

There was a reassuring coo 
from A Brigade. 

“Qh, no, This is a very 
healthy spot. One has to be 
careful, of course. No move- 
ment, or fires, or anything of 
that kind. <A sentry or two, 
to warn people against ap- 
proaching over the open by 
day,’ and you'll be as cooshie 
as anything!” (‘“Cooshie” is 
the latest word here. That 
and “crump.’”) 

“T ought to warn you of 
one thing,” said the Brigadier. 
“Owing to the surrounding 
woods, sound is most deceptive 
here. You will hear shell- 
bursts which appear quite 
close, when in reality they 
are quite a distance away. 
That, for instance!”—as a 
shell exploded apparently just 
outside the window. “That 
little fellow is a couple of 
hundred yards away, in the 
corner of the wood. The 
Bosche has been groping about 
there for a battery for the 
last two days.” 

“Is the battery there?” 
inquired a voice. 

“No; it is further east. 
But there is a Gunner’s Mess 
about two hundred yards 
from here, in that house 
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which you passed on the way 
up.” 

“*Oh!” observed X Brigade. 

Gunners are peculiar people. 
When professionally engaged, 
no men could be more retiring. 
They screen their operations 
from the public gaze with the 
utmost severity, shrouding bat- 
teries in screens of foliage and 
other rustic disguises. If a 
layman strays anywhere near 
one of these arboreal retreats, 
a gunner thrusts out a visage 
enflamed with righteous wrath, 
and curses him for giving the 
position away. But in his 
hours of relaxation the gunner 
is a different being. He billets 
himself in a house with plenty 
of windows: he illuminates all 
these by night, and hangs 
washing therefrom by day. 
When inclined for exercise, he 
goes for a promenade across 
an open space labelled— Not 
to be used by troops by daylight. 
Therefore, despite his technical 
excellence and superb courage, 
he is an uncomfortable neigh- 
bour for establishments like 
Hush Hall. 

In this respect he offers a 
curious contrast to the Sapper. 
Off duty, the Sapper is the 
most unobtrusive of men—a 
cave-man, in fact. He burrows 
deep into the earth, or the side 
of a hill, and having secured 
the roof of this cavern against 
direct hits by ingenious con- 
trivances of his own manu- 
facture, constructs a suite 
of furniture of a solid and 
enduring pattern, and lives 
the life of a comfortable re- 
cluse. But when engaged in 
the pursuit of his calling, the 
Sapper is the least retiring of 
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men. The immemorial tradi- 
tion of the great Corps to 
which he belongs has ordained 
that no fire, however fierce, 
must be allowed to interfere 
with a Sapper in the execution 
of his duty. This rule is usu- 
ally interpreted by the Sapper 
to mean that you must not 
perform your allotted task 
under cover when it is pos- 
sible to do so under fire. To 
this is added, as a rider, that 
in the absence of an adequate 
supply of fire, you must draw 
fire. So the Sapper walks 
cheerfully about on the tops 
of parapets, hugging large and 
conspicuous pieces of timber, 
or clashing together sheets of 
corrugated iron, as happy as 
a king. 

“You will find this house 
quite snug,” continued the 
Brigadier. ‘The eastern suite 
is to be avoided, because there 
is no roof there; and if it rains 
outside for a day, it rains in 
the best bedroom for a week. 
There is a big kitchen in the 
basement, with a capital range. 
That’s all, I think. The chief 
thing to avoid is movement of 
any kind. The leaves are com- 
ing off the trees now——” 

At this moment an orderly 
entered the room with a pink 
telegraph message. 

“Relief complete, sir!” an- 
nounced the Brigade Major, 
reading it. 

“‘Good work!” replied both 
Brigadiers, looking at their 
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watches simultaneously, “con- 
sidering the state of the 
country.” The Brigadier of 
“A” rose to his feet. 

“Now we can pass along 
quietly,” he said. ‘Good luck 
to you. By the way, take 
care of Edgar, won’t you? 
Any little attention which you 
can show him will be greatly 
appreciated.” 

““Who is Edgar?” 

“Oh, I thought the Staff 
Captain would have told you. 
Edgar is the swan—the last of 
his race, I’m afraid, so far as 
this place is concerned. He 
lives on the lake, and usually 
comes ashore to draw his 
rations about lunch-time. He 
is inclined to be stand-offish on 
one side, as he has only one 
eye; but he is most affable on 


the other. Well, now to find 
our horses!” 
As the three officers de- 


parted down the back-door 
steps, a hesitating voice fol- 
lowed them— 

“H’m! Is there any place 
where one can go—a cellar, 
or any old spot of that kind 
—just in case we are x 

“Bless you, you'll be all 
right!” was the cheery reply. 
(The outgoing Brigade is 
always excessively cheery.) 
“But there are dug-outs over 
there—in the garden. They 
haven’t been occupied for some 
months, so you may find them 
a bit ratty. You won’t require 
them, though. Good night!” 





III. 


Whizz! Boom! Bang! Crash! 
Wump ! 


“Tt’s just as well,” mused 
the Brigade Major, turning in 
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his sleep about three o’clock 
the following morning, “ that 
they warned us about the de- 
ceptive sound of the shelling 
here. One would almost im- 
agine that it was quite close. 
...+ That last one was heavy 


stuff: it shook the whole 
place! ... This is a topping 
mattress: it would be rotten 


having to take to the woods 
again after getting into really 
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cooshie quarters at last. . 
There they go again!” as a 
renewed tempest of shells rent 
the silence of night. ‘That 
old battery must be getting 
it in the neck! .. . Hallo, I 
could have sworn something hit 
the roof that time! A loose 
slate, I expect! Anyhow...” 
The Brigade Major, who had 
had a very long day, turned 
over and went to sleep again. 


IV. 


The next morning, a Sunday, 
broke bright and clear. Con- 
trary to his usual habit, the 
Brigade Major took a stroll in 
the garden before breakfast. 
The first object which caught 
his eye, as he came down the 
back-door steps, was the figure 
of the Staff Captain, brooding 
pensively over a large crater, 
close to the hedge. The 
Brigade Major joined him. 

“T wonder if that was there 
yesterday!” he observed, re- 
ferring to the crater. 

“Couldn’t have been,” 
growled the Staff Captain. 
“We walked to the house 
along this very hedge. No 
craters then!” 

“True!” agreed the Brigade 
Major amiably. He turned and 
surveyed the garden. “That 
lawn looks a bit of a golf course. 
What lovely bunkers!” 

“They appear to be quite 
new, too,” remarked the Staff 
Captain thoughtfully. “Come 
to breakfast !” 

On their way back they 
found the Brigadier, the 
Machine-Gun Officer, and the 
Padre, gazing silently upward. 


“T wonder when that corner 
of the house got knocked off,” 
the M.G.O. was observing. 

“Fairly recently, I should 
say,” replied the Brigadier. 

“Those marks beside your 
bedroom window, sir — they 
look pretty fresh!” interpo- 
lated the Padre, a sincere but 
somewhat tactless Christian. 

Brigade Headquarters re- 
garded one another with dubi- 
ous smiles. 

“TI wonder,” began a tenta- 
tive voice, “if those fellows 
last night were indulging in 
a leg-pull—what is called in 
this country a tire-jambe— 
when they assured us——” 

W2HO00-00-00-00-UMP! 

A shell came shrieking over 
the tree-tops, and fell with a 
tremendous splash into the © 
geometrical centre of the lake, 
fifty yards away. 


For the next two hours, 
shrapnel, whizz-bangs, Silent 
Susies, and other explosive 
wild-fowl raged round the 
walls of Hush Hall. The in- 
habitants thereof, seme twenty 
persons in all, were gathered 
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in various apartments on the 
lee side. 

“It is still possible,” re- 
marked the Brigadier, lighting 
his pipe, “that they are not 
aiming at us. However, it is 
just as inconvenient to be buried 
by accident as by design. As 
soon as the first direct hit is 
registered upon this imposing 
fabric, we will retire to the 
dug-outs. Send word to the 
kitchen that every one is to be 
ready to clear out of the house 
when necessary.” 


There were no casualties, 
which was rather miraculous. 
Late in the afternoon Brigade 
Headquarters ventured upon 
another stroll in the garden. 
The tumult had ceased, and 
the setting Sabbath sun glowed 
peacefully upon the battered 
countenance of Hush Hall. 
The damage was not very ex- 
tensive, for the house was 
stoutly built. Still, two bed- 
rooms, recently occupied, were 
a wreck of broken glass and 
splintered plaster, while the 
gravel outside was littered 
with lead sheeting and twisted 
chimney-cans. The shell which 
had aroused the indignation of 
the Mess waiter by entering 
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Next moment there came a 
resounding crash, easily audible 
above the tornado raging in 
the garden, followed by the 
sound of splintering glass. 
Hush Hall rocked. The Mess 
waiter appeared. 

“A shell has just came in 
through the dining-room win- 
dow, sirr,” he informed the 
Mess President, “and broke 
three of they new cups!” 

“How tiresome!” said the 
Brigadier. “ Dug-outs, every- 
body !” 


the dining-room window, had 
in reality hit the ground 
directly beneath it. Six feet 
higher, and the Brigadier’s 
order to clear the house 
would have been entirely 
superfiuous. 

The Brigade Major and the 
Staff Captain surveyed the un- 
ruffled surface of the lake—a 
haunt of ancient peace in the 
rays of the setting sun. Upon 
the bosom thereof floated a 
single, majestic, one-eyed swan, 
performing intricate toilet ex- 
ercises. It was Edgar. 

“He must have a darned 
good dug-out somewhere!” 
observed the Brigade Major 
enviously. 


(To be continued.) 
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